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Broad Market for 
Use and Occupancy 
In Post-War Years 


Producers Now Placing Lines to 
Assure Protection for Expected 
High Earnings 
BIG SALES DURING WAR 


Manufacturers, Merchants Better 
Sold Than Ever Before on 
Value of U. & O. 


While the war was on business inter- 
ruption insurance, formerly called use 
and occupancy coverage, was sold to 
more assureds and in larger amounts 
generally than at any previous time. 
Probably more progress was made in 
the last three or four years in effec- 
tively selling the need for this protec- 
tion to many potential buyers than in 
the preceding decade. Hence, during the 
present months of reconversion from 
war to normal peacetime production 
agents and brokers are strongly urged 
by use and occupancy underwriters to 
try to keep in force business interrup- 
tion insurance policies now held by 
manufacturing and mercantile assureds. 

Not Wise to Drop Insurance 

It is highly important, U. & O. ex- 
perts point out, that assureds continue 
during the reconversion period their in- 
surance on the basis of anticipated 
earnings following full resumption of 
operations. It is neither wise nor prac- 
tical for policyholders to drop their 
U. & O. policies at the present time 
with the thought of again buying this 
form of protection as production begins 
to move upward in volume. Such a 
course, it is said, would leave assureds 
unprotected during the interim. 

Agents and brokers are cautioned by 
company underwriters to keep in mind 
that the coinsurance clause in the two- 
item U. & O. forms is applied during 
the twelve months immediately follow- 
ing date of loss. This policy provision 
places a duty on the producer to con- 
sult regularly with his assureds to de- 
termine whether the amount of insur- 
ance carried is properly protecting his 


interests and whether it will comply 
with the coinsurance clause. 

As earnings fluctuate widely, and es- 
pecially now during the months when 
production has dropped from wartime 
levels, reached low levels and is today, 
unless strike-bound, on the upgrade 
again, policies insuring anticipated earn- 
ings should be reviewed at regular 
intervals, 

Although insurance might have been 
adequate when a policy was written and 
possibly more than adequate during the 
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A Billion in Assets 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company has passed the 
billion dollar mark in assets for the first time in its history and 
has joined ranks with the big ten life insurance companies of the 
world whose individual assets are over $1,000,000,000. This total 
represents an increase of over $50,000,000 in Penn Mutual assets 
during 1945. 


In passing the billion dollar mark, the Penn Mutual—now 
in its 99th year—also qualifies for listing with 43 top-ranking 
business firms in the United States with total resources of one 
billion dollars or more. The Penn Mutual becomes the 44th 
member of the distinguished group of private business enterprises 
who boast membership in the Billion-Dollar-Club. 


It is interesting to note that of the 44 billion-dollar companies, 
27, or more than fifty percent, are financial or insurance institutions. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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H. O. Underwriting 
Status As It Looks 
At Near End of Year 


Many Companies Have Eliminated 
War and Travel Restrictions 
New Issues 


DIFFERENT AIR DECISIONS 


Pension Trust Lines Decrease with 
Most Companies; Group Con- 
versions Increase 


By Wituiam H. DALtas 
Vice President, Aetna Life 


The early part of 1945 brought no new 
problems and few changes, and V-E Day 
and then V-J Day found the life insur- 
ance companies facing many matters 
with which they were confronted a year 
ago. 

The fighting on both fronts during the 
first half of the year resulted in heavy 
war claims. If the war had continued 
throughout the year the life insurance 
claims from war deaths would un- 
doubtedly have reached a new high, 
though it would not have been great 
enough to be embarrassing. 

If, and when, war claims by companies 
are published, there will be shown wide 
variations as to ratio of war deaths to 
total deaths. As with all statistics, these 
will be subject to considerable explana- 
tion. Early adoption of partial or com- 
plete restrictions, uausual precautions on 
aviation, limitation of amounts on in- 
dividual lives, age of old business, etc., 
will all have an affect. 

Situation Following V-J Day 

Following V-J Day the various com- 
panies began announcing war clause 
changes. 


Some companies had been using 
“status” clauses, but announced settle- 


ment of claims on a “cause” basis, where 
such interpretation was more favorable 
to the claimant or beneficiary. At least 


one company indicated that it would re- 
view all war death claims and probably 
pay them in full. 

Many companies promptly eliminated 
war and travel restrictions in new issues, 
though some continued to use partial 
restrictions, especially as regards avia- 
tion, on those in the Armed Forces or 
about to enter service. 

In general, there was a disposition to 
eliminate war and travel clauses in both 
old and new issues, but to defer de- 
cisions on removal of aviation restric- 
tions. Many companies feel that avia- 
tion restrictions should only be removed 
where the policyholder has returned to 
civil life and has had no aviation train- 
ing or experience. Doubtless there will 
be a tendency to further liberalizations 
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Thoughts that the Boss 


never hears... 


HEN employees get together, they talk shop. They 
W pan a lot of little things, and some big ones. 

This sort of session seldom hurts anyone. Mostly it 
clears the air. After they get through with the grouching 
they add up the good points. 

it is something on the right side of the ledger if, when 
the good points are added up, they include opportunity 
and reasonable freedom from worry about the future. 

This is why a sound pension plan is a good investment. 
To the veteran employee, it brings a feeling of security. 
The rising youngster sees a chance for advancement 
through the regular retirement of older men. 

Conditions at present are very favorable to the instal- 
lation of a pension or retirement plan. Many organiza- 
tions are adopting them. You can profit by discussing the 





John Hancock pension. plans in detail. 

John Hancock plans are long-range and broad in scope. 
They are flexible. They are adaptable to a variety of 
special needs and conditions. 

For full information, consult the John Hancock agent 
in your locality or write the home office ofthe company. 





Sa 
LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF Boston, Massachusetts 


GUY W. COX 


PAUL F. CLARK. 
Choirman of the Board President 











This is one oy @ series of advertisements on the subject of pension 
and retirement plans that is running currently in national publications. 











Insurance Companies Loaning to Canadian 


Government of Wartime Key Personnel 


When the history of the war effort 
of the life 
Canada is written one of the notable 


insurance companies in 


chapters will concern a hitherto little 
publicized activity—the war work done 
by senior and junior head office execu- 
tive officers who were granted leave of 
absence and whose services were made 
available to the Canadian Government 
by their companies. 

From the early days of the war and 


continuing through the present read- 


justment period, officers of life insur- 
ance companies have been filling impor- 
tant posts in the government. Usually 
they were doing work that had little 
relation to their regular occupation, but 
their executive experience and judgment 
and knowledge of Canadian conditions 
and people made them a natural choice 
when mushrooming war agencies de- 
manded quickly, men who could or- 


ganize and get things done. Pulled up 
suddenly from their work in actuarial, 


investment, agency and other life in- 
surance company departments, these 
men found themselves dealing with 
problems of the production of all types 
of war equipment, with the many diffi- 
culties of maintaining civilian supplies 
and rationing those in acute short sup- 
ply, with the task of raising huge sums 
of money with which to finance Canada’s 
war effort, with the intricate problems 
involved in marshalling the country’s 
manpower, and with many other diverse 


A. M. CAMPBELL 


A. M. Campbell, associate actuary, 
Sun Life of Canada. Chief, insurance 
section, Foreign Exchange Control 
Board from October, 1939, to March, 
1940. Enlisted for overseas service July, 
1940, returning to company October, 1945. 


J. GERALD GODSOE 


J. Gerald Godsoe, former assistant gen- 
eral manager and solicitor, Confederation 
Life Association. From November, 1942 
to November, 1945, with the Department 
of Munitions and Supply as assistant 
co-ordinator, later, Co-ordinator of Con- 
trols, and as chairman, Wartime Indus- 
tries Control Board, and chairman, Coal 
Distribution Committee. Member of 
various inter-departmental committees. 





activities which a total war effort 
requires. 
War Finance Committee 


It was perhaps natural that among 
the first war agencies to seek help from 
the life insurance companies was that 
responsible for the raising of public 
loans on a scale that dwarfed any pre- 


WILLIAM M. ANDERSON 


William M. Anderson, general mana- 
ger, North American Life, was ap- 
pointed director general, National Hous- 
ing Administration on May 22, 1945. 


vious efforts. Through the War Savings 
Committee later to become the War 
Finance Committee, life insurance ex- 
ecutives -played a prominent part in 
securing huge sums of money through 
two War Loan campaigns and nine 
Victory Loan campaigns. As well, there 
was the continuous sale of War Savings 
Stamps and Certificates. 

Walter H. Somerville, O.B.E., A.1.A., 
A.A.S., vice president and general man- 
ager of the Mutual Life of Canada, was 
appointed joint chairman of the War 
Savings Committee at its inception in 
May, 1940. The work of this committec 
was the sale of War Savings Stamps 
in 25 cent units, and of War Savings 
Certificates which ranged in value from 
$5 to $100. Through his efforts, assisted 
by many life insurance men all through 
the country, a nation-wide sales organi- 
zation was set up. The government rec- 
ognizes Mr, Somerville’s efforts by 
making him a Commander of the Order 
of the British Empire. 

Other life insurance executives who 
played an important part in the War 
Savings Committee included E. P. Hig- 
gins, superintendent of sales promotion 
of the Sun Life of Canada, who was 
director of the Employer-Employe 
Division; E. J. Quinn, Group insurance 
supervisor of the London Life, who later 
took over Mr. Higgins’ work; and asso- 
ciated with them was J. J. Murray, 
superintendent of agencies, Dominion 
Life, and John H. Romig, assistant 
superintendent of agencies of the Can- 
ada Life. Acting as national director 
of publicity of the committee was A. L. 
Cawthorn-Page, Canadian manager, pub- 
licity division, Metropolitan Life. Many 
branch office managers of the various 
companies were active in local organi- 
zations. E. J. Tarr, president of the 


W. H. SOMERVILLE, O.B.E. 


W. H. Somerville, O.B.E., vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Mutual Life 
of Canada. In May, 1940, he was ap- 
pointed joint chairman of the War 
Savings Committee. On amalgamation of 
this organization, he became a member 
of the National War Finance Commit- 
tee, and was made a member of the 
Order of the British Empire in recog- 
nition of his services. 


M. W. McCUTCHEON 


M. W. McCutcheon, assistant general 
manager, National Life Insurance Co. 
of Canada. He was with Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board from early in 1942, 
first as Administrator of Services, later 
as deputy chairman of the board. 


Monarch Life, was a member of the 
National Committee, and supervised the 
Province of Manitoba organization. 


Payroll Deduction System 


One of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of this organization was in set- 
ting up a payroll deduction system with 
employers and employes for the regular 
purchase of War Savings Certificates 
Soundly established, this system was 


C. K. C. MARTIN 


Cc. K. C. Martin, assistant general 
counsel, Manufacturers Life, has been 
chief of the Distribution Division of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board since 
July, 1943. 
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later developed by the War Finance 
Committee for the purchase of Victory 
Bonds, and through this plan many 
millions of government securities were 
sold. 

In January, 1942, all government bor- 
rowing operations were placed in one 
organization known as the National War 
Finance Committee,‘and the War Sav- 
ings Committee was amalgamated with 
it. This group took over the promotion 
of Canada’s war savings program and 
achieved great success in the various 
Victory Loan campaigns which it or- 
ganized. It is a matter of record 


that the United States, after studying 





Copyright by Karsh 
EDWIN C. McDONALD 


Edwin C. McDonald, vice president 
in charge of Canada, Metropolitan Life, 
is a member of the National War 
Finance Committee. 


their methods adopted many of them 
in their own campaigns. 
Central Committee 

Life insurance executives were promi-e 
nent on the central War Finance Com- 
mittee. This group is the main planning 
and policy body. Members from the 
industry included A. N. Mitchell, presi- 
dent, Canada Life Assurance Co.; E. J. 





C. H. HERBERT } 


C. H. Herbert, supervisor, economic 
section, investment department, Sun 
Life of Canada. Economic advisor to 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
Ottawa, since the board’s inception early 
in the war. Author and co-author of 
many pamphlets and articles on popular 
economics. 


Tarr, K.C., president, Monarch Life; 
E. C. McDonald, vice president in 
charge of Canada, Metropolitan Life; 
W. H. Somerville, C.B.E., vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Mutual Life; 
E. A. Macnutt, C.B.E., vice president, 
Sun Life; Harrington L. Guy, assistant 
ew manager and treasurer, Mutual 
ife. 


Mr. Macnutt also acted as _ joint 


provincial chairman for the Province of 





A. N. MITCHELL 


A. N. Mitchell, president, Canada Life, 
is a member of the National War Fi- 
nance Committee. 


Quebec. Another head office executive, 
very prominently associated with the 
War Finance Committee, is J. ; 
Parker, managing director, Imperial 
Life, who, as chairman of the City of 
Toronto organization has been very ac- 
tive in raising the large budget which 
this city has always accepted. 

Some idea of the scope and success 
of this organization can be gained from 
the fact that individual subscriptions 
among Canada’s 12,000,000 people rose 
from 178,000 in the first war loan to 
well over 3,000,000 in the last loan just 
completed. Every objective, usually 
higher than that of the preceding loan, 





E. A. MACNUTT 


E. A. Macnutt, vice president and 
treasurer, Sun Life of Canada. Member 
of the National War Finance Commit- 
tee and joint chairman for the Province 
of Quebec War Finance Committee in 
each of the nine Canadian Victory 
loans. Mr. Macnutt held a similar Posi- 
tion during the Victory Loan campaigns 
of World War I. 


has been exceeded by a_ substantial 
amount. 

Many hundreds of life insurance men 
and women in towns and cities through- 
out the land participated in Victory 
Loan campaigns as chairmen of various 
local committees and as volunteer work- 
ers and salesmen, thus following the 
lead of their head office executives, and 
it is safe to say that probably no other 
industry made such a notable and varied 
contribution. 

Movement of Foreign Funds 

One of the first economic controls to 
be imposed was that over the movement 
of foreign funds. This was done through 
the Foreign Exchange Control Board, 
with which A. M. Campbell, associate 





Copyright by Karsh 
EDGAR J. TARR, K.C. 


Edgar J. Tarr, K.C., president, Mon- 
arch Life of Winnipeg and president 
of Institute of Pacific Relations, is a 
member of National War Finance Com- 
mittee and is vice chairman, Manitoba 
Victory Loan campaign. 


actuary, Sun Life, became associated in 
October, 1939, as chief of the insurance 
section. This arrangement was very 
helpful as companies with foreign ex- 
change problems could discuss them 
with someone familiar with the busi- 


Rice Studios, Ltd. 
A. R. HASLEY 


A. R. Hasley, chief clerk, Group sales 
division, agency department, Sun Life 
of Canada. With the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board from July 1, 1942 to 
July 1, 1943. Effective July 1, 1943, Dep- 
uty Director of Civili Personnel, De- 
partment of National Defense for Naval 
a Returned to company June 1, 





ness. On his enlistment early in 16.\) 
he was succeeded by H. T. N. Pete: 
of the secretary’s office of the Sun L; 
Mr. Peterson served on the F. E. C 
until very recently when he retur: 4 
to his company. 
Channeling of War Supplies 

Fourth in war production among 
United Nations, Canada, had made s: 
ply and capital commitments to the | 





J. G. PARKER 


J. G. Parker, managing director, Im- 
perial Life. He is a member of the Na- 
tional ar Finance Committee and 
chairman of the City of Toronto com- 
mittee. 


of May, 1945, to a total of $10,900,000,000 
or more than $900 per capita. To en- 
sure the channeling of war materials 
into war output, and to assure a basic 
civilian supply, almost all primary and 
secondary materials were placed under 
a system of controls. Prominent in the 
administration of these controls was 
J. G. Godsoe, until recently assistant 
general manager and solicitor of the 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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RUSSELL T. BLACK 


Russell T. Black, superintendent 
agencies, Western division, Sun Life 
Canada. Supervisor of Regional Offic’s 
for the Wartime Prices and Tra 
Board from May 1, 1942, to May °’, 
1943. Director. of Civil Organization {>r 
the Department of National Defen:: 
for Naval Services from May, 1943 °° 
August 1, 1945. 
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WANTED - SMILERS! 


There never has been such a pronounced need for optimists. 


As a distraught world undertakes to solve its myriad problems 
and conserve those precious gifts of freedom for which mil- 
lions have gallantly paid with their young lives, CONFI- 
DENCE and CONSTANCY must prevail. 


This is an era in national history in which life insur- 














ance has an opportunity to play a significant and valu- 


able part. 


Field representatives throughout the nation can, by 
their example, set the pattern for international unity 


and universal understanding. 


Let us be a 
nation of smilers: 


Che PRUDENTIAL | 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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The high degree of cooperation be- 
tween the U. S. Army, the U. S. Navy 
and the private life insurance companies 
during the World War was easily 
achieved. In giving the reason for this 
Col. George F. Herbert, chief of the 
casualty branch of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, U. S. War Department, said 
it was because the goal of all interested 
parties—the greatest possible service 
and protection to the military and naval 
personnel and to their families—was the 
same. 

The present Adjutant General of the 
United States Army is Major General 


Edward I’. Witsell, President of the War 
Dependency 


Department’s Board is 





MAJ. GEN. EDWARD F. WITSELL 


Major General Jay L. Benedict. As be- 
fore stated, Colonel Herbert is chief of 
the casualty branch (and casualty in this 
article means battlefield casualties; not 
casualty insurance). Executive officer of 
the War Department’s casualty branch 
is Lt. Col. Daniel J. Reidy. Chief of the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, U. S. Navy, 
is Admiral Louis E. Denfeld. Director 
of Dependents’ Welfare, U. S. Navy, 
was Captain Albert C. Jacobs, now back 
with Columbia University as a profes- 
sor of law. Officer in charge of the life 
insurance section, U. S. Navy, is Com- 
mander Carl A. Zoller, Jr., USNR. As- 
sistant to Commander Zoller is Lieut. 
Commander Weston M. Stuart. All of 
the pictures of these officers, together 
with summaries of their careers, are 
published in this article. 

War Claims Offered New Complications 


Immediately after the outbreak of 
the war it was realized by the life in- 
surance industry that many new and 
complicated questions would arise co7- 
cerning payment of death claims on 
men who died while in the service of 
their country. By consolidating and sim- 
plifying the operating claim procedures 
of the life insurance companies, and 
agrecing, if possible, on standardization 
of necessary claim data, a multiplicity 
of questions and procedures could be 
elimjnated. In February, 1942, a commit- 
tee was appointed by the International 
Claim Association to work with the 
armed forces in an effort to devise a 


Army and Navy Coo 
Private Life Insurance 


By CrLarENcE AXMAN 


standard simplified claim procedure. 
This committee consisted of Daniel J. 
Reidy, then assistant secretary of the 
Guardian Life, as chairman; Ralph Hel- 
ler, The Prudential; John Blanchfield, 
Aetna Life; J. Edwin Dowling, Metro- 
politan Life; R. D. Taylor, Sun Life. 

The Canadian life insurance com- 
panies, through the Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association, were rep- 
resented by the following members: 

R. Mackenzie, Manufacturers Life, 
chairman; A. S. Bourinot, Metropolitan 
Life; H. M. Cook, Mutual Life of 
Canada; E. L. Earl, Sun Life, and J. H. 
Wainwright, Canada Life. 

Meeting with the personnel of the 
Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard 
the committce within one month’s time 
had accomplished objectives and the life 





U. S. Navy Photograph 
VICE ADMIRAL L. E. DENFELD 


companies in turn accepted the sugges- 
tions of the committee on simplification 
of claims procedure. Based on the re- 
sults secured, the International Claim 
Association in March, 1942, published 
and distributed among the life insurance 
companies and the interested representa- 
tives of the armed forces a booklet, en- 
titled “Information and Procedure to Ex- 
pedite Payment of Death Claims Among 
Members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States and Canada and Certain 
Other Groups.” 

As a result of the agreements reached 
in February, 1942, between insurance 
company representatives and the Ad- 
jutant General’s Office, the life insur- 
ance companies have been assisted in 
the expeditious settlement of claims on 
members of the Army by the prompt 
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MAJ. GEN. JAY L. BENEDICT 





Lt. Col. Daniel J. Reidy, A.G.D. Executive Officer, Casualty Branch, AGO (left, 
and Col. George F. Herbert, A.G.D. Chief, Casualty Branch, AGO. 


eration 
ompaniecs 


issuance of approximately 90,000 cer- 
tificates of death. 
Missing Persons Act 

In March of 1942 the Congress 0° the 
United States anticipating, among other 
things, the many problems which would 
be faced by personnel of the armed 
forces who would thereafter become be- 
leaguered or besieged, missing or miss- 
ing in action, enacted Public Law 490, 
77th Congress, which by later amend- 
ments became known as the Missing 
Persons Act. This act was of vital im- 
portance to the life insurance industry 
for it provided, among other things, for 
administrative findings of death of per- 
sonnel previously reported missing in 
action, and for the direction of allot- 
ments for the payment of life insurance 
premiums from the pay of personnel of 


Handy & Boesser 
CAPTAIN ALBERT C. JACOBS 


the armed forces who were not in a 
position to act for themselves. 

With the sudden outbreak of hostili- 
ties, it immediately became necessary 
to maintain radio silence between the 
ships of the Navy and shore installa- 
tions. Mail communications between the 
United States and the Philippine Islands 
was immediately disrupted and so of- 
ficers and men, both of the Army < ant 
Navy, who had been paying premiu 
directly to life insurance companies were 
unable to do so. Under the authority 
conferred by the Missing Persons Act, 
the War and Navy Departments had ‘he 
power to pay such premiums, but, 1'"- 
fortunately, many of the policies ad 
already lapsed. The life insurance incus- 
try once again manifested its great 
interest in military and naval personnel 
and its complete cooperation with ‘he 
services, when practically all the !<a'- 
ing life. insurance companies throv<'1- 
out the United States and Canada «n- 
tered into a verbal gentlemen’s agr°c- 
ment with the Army and Navy wher )y 
on the request of the services, and 0” 
the certification that the individual 
policyholder was not within the con'i"- 
ental limits of the United States 14d 
that the lapse of his policy was duc ‘0 
no fault on his part, agreed to reinst1te 
such policy, waiving all usual reinsté ¢- 
ment requirements. Such generous ac’ 
and utmost cooperation has been dec”'y 
appreciated both by the War and N.vy 
Departments. It had an immeasure!¢ 
value on the morale of the men of ie 
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Two letters from Tokyo Bay 


TOKYC 
JAPAN 
SO August 1945 





BAY 







The End of a Long Road 


As our fighting men pressed for- 
ward relentlessly in every combat 
theater and the attainment of their 
goal became inevitable, their 
thoughts turned more and more to 
resuming civilian life. 

Literally from all over the world 
began to come requests for New 
England Mutual's little “booklet, 
‘Information for Veterans,’’ which 
has been continuously advertised in 
national publications since the sum- 
mer of 1944. 

A map of our advances through 
enemy territory could have been 
drawn from the datelines on these 






Infor mation for i 


VETERANS | 


of our \ \ 




















letters, although censorship per- 
mitted only such general designa- 
tions as Northern Italy, Somehwere in 
France, Belgium, Holland or Germany, 
as the case may have been. 

From the Pacific the datelines 
read Gilberts and Marshalls, Some- 
where in New Guinea, Marianas, Phil- 
ippines, Okinawa, and, finally, Tokyo 
Bay, as shown above. And through 
the months there filtered in letters 
from such places as Ascension Island, 
Ahwaz, Teheran, Attu, Chungking, 
Along the Ledo Road, and many other 
remote outposts, to which our mag- 
azines nevertheless penetrated. 

More than a half-million of the 
little booklets have now been dis- 
tributed to our servicemen at home 
and overseas, and their gratitude 
for this comprehensive and lucid de- 


scription of their rights and privi- 
leges as veterans has been heart- 
warming. 

Now, with demobilization pro- 
ceeding apace, a steady stream of 
lean, bronzed visitors with gold 
lapel buttons are coming in to our 
“Veterans Information Service’ at 
the Home Office to say hello and to 
ask specific questions about con- 
tinuing their education, converting 
their NSLI, or getting a job. 

It has been a real privilege to have 
this contact, either in person or by 
mail, with so many thousands of 
our veterans. While we would have 
felt amply repaid by this alone, 
there is additional satisfaction in 
the expressed intent of many of these 
men some day to become New Eng- 
land Mutual policyho!ders. 





New England Mutual 


Lye Insurance Company 


of Boston 





George Willard Smith, President 


The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 





Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
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Army and Navy and of their depend- 
ents. During the past several months, 
some of these cases have for the first 
time, due to the reoccupation of the 
Philippine Islands by the U. S. Army, 
come to light. And although the poli- 
cies have by now been lapsed for more 
than three years, the companies in- 
volved were found ready, able and even 
eager to carry out the terms of this 
gventlemen’s agreement. 

Letter From a Canadian Company 

One of the Canadian life insurance 
companies in a recent letter to the Ad- 
jutant General's Office of the War De- 
partment regarding such a case stated 
in part: 

“We have had few cases, if indeed any 
others, involving the problem which 
faced us in this particular claim when 
a United States service man is con- 
cerned. I think your Government is the 
only one which has an arrangement with 
insurance companies providing for the 
identical measures set out in your said 
letter of March, 1942. I do not recall 
that we have had any other claim in- 
volving a United States service man 
when the policy, which could have been 
carried under the said arrangement, was 
found to have been canceled at death. 
However, we shall have a_ thorough 
check to be sure that there has not been 
any other case of similar nature which 
was unreported to you. 

“The mutual interests of the services 
and the life insurance companies cover 
a large field. In fact, I am reminded 
of the slogan of a famous paint com- 
pany: ‘They cover the carth.’ The results 
of this particular case stand out as one 
of the many beneficial contributions of 
the casualty branch of the Adjutant 
General’s office to the service men and 
to the life insurance companies.” 

Evaluating Evidence of Death 

The War and Navy Departments, with 
the additional grave responsibility given 
them under the provisions of the Miss- 
ing Persons Act to make presumptive 
findings of death and determinations of 
actual death, realized the vital interest 
which the life insurance companies 
would have in such a matter. In Febru- 
ary, 1943, therefore, a meeting of the 
claim executives of the leading life in- 
surance companies, together with repre- 
sentatives of the life insurance associa- 
tions, was, at the joint request of the 
War and Navy Departments, convened 
in New York City. At such meeting the 
methods to be used by both the War 
and Navy Departments in assembling 
and evaluating the evidence to be used 
in making presumptive findings of 
death was thoroughly reviewed and 
discussed. Based on the result of that 
meeting, the executive committee of the 
International Claim Association passed 
a resolution that: 

“Inasmuch as the armed services will 
now issue a ‘Finding of Death’ certi- 
ficate predicated upon careful considera- 
tion by competent officials of all pre- 
sumptive evidence of death available to 
them, including confidential information 
not available to the public, it is recom- 
mended that the companies consider 
their claims on the basis of such ‘Find- 
ing of Death’ certificates. It is under- 
stood that the acceptance of any such 
recommendation shall in no way alter 
the present practice of the companies 
in the consideration of the actual ‘Offi- 
cial Certificate of Death.’” 

Since that meeting the War Depart- 
ment alone has made over 7,000 deter- 
minations of death and 16,000 presump- 
tive findings of death, which life insur- 
ance companies have accepted and upon 
which they have paid millions of dollars 
of life insurance. 

Permanent Committee of Insurance Men 

It soon became evident that new prob- 
lems would constantly arise, and at the 
International Claim Association’s annual 
meeting in September, 1942, a perma- 
nent committee was appointed to fur- 
ther the cooperation and coordination 
of claim questions between the branches 
of the armed forces and insurance com- 
panies. This consisted of Godfrey M. 
Day, Connecticut General, chairman; 
Frederick T. Bernhard, Home Life, and 
William K. Miller, Fidelity Mutual. 

One of the first questions with which 


this committee had to geal was the ac- 
ceptance of findings of presumptive 
death on members of the armed forces 
who had been carried in a missing status 
for a minimum of twelve months. Meet- 
ings were held with the casualty officers 
of the four branches of the service. Free 
discussion and frank expressions of opin- 
ion were evident at all times. The result 
was that the executive committee rec- 
ommended to the member companies 
that due weight be given to any such 
document. The war claims liaison com- 
mittee knows of no life insurance com- 
pany that has refused to consider the 
finding of presumptive death as adequate 
evidence of the fact of death. 

The date of death to be used on miss- 
ing personnel who were subsequently de- 
clared dead was a subject of discussion 
at several meetings. Public Law 490, as 
amended, provided for “the continuance 
of pay, allowances and allotments of any 
person in active service who is officially 
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determined to be in a state of missing, 
missing in action, interned in a neutral 
country, captured by an enemy, be- 
leaguered or besieged.” When a finding 
of presumptive death was made, the date 
of death was determined for the termi- 
nation of these payments. This date was 
binding in no other regard. In almost 
every instance the date used was the 
date on which the determination was 
made. 

Usually the service man was in im- 
minent peril at the time he entered the 
missing status. When the passage of 
time and all information available led 
to the presumption that he was dead, 
the inference might usually be drawn 
that he died on or about the date of his 
disappearance. On the other hand, proof 
of the date of death was not available. 

In spite of the fact that the families 
received full benefits while the insured 
remained in a missing status, a number 
of companies decided to use the date of 
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Some Army and Navy Careers 





Adjutant General Witsell 


In October President Truman sent to 
the Senate for confirmation the name 
of Acting Adjutant General Edward F. 
Witsell to be the Adjutant General. 
This was confirmed by the Senate. 

Major General Witsell was transfer- 
red from his assignment as Adjutant 
General of the Third Corps Area (Third 
Service Command) to the War Depart- 
ment early in 1942 for the purpose of 
setting up the control branch in the 
Adjutant General’s office. He reorganized 
the office under the supervision of Gen- 
eral Ulio. In October, 1943, he relin- 
quished his post with the control divi- 
sion to become director of the military 
personnel division. As director of that 


division, prior to his assignment as act- - 


ing Adjutant General, he was responsible 
for the largest division in the Adjutant 
General’s office, both in personnel and 
in volume of work -produced. He has the 
direct responsibility for all phases of 
personnel management for the entire 
officer and enlisted personnel of the 
Army. Casualty reports, the heaviest 
administrative load in the Army; pro- 
motions, transfers, entrance into the 
service, internal administration, decora- 
tions, citations and awards fall under 
his direction. 

Soon after his graduation from the 
Citadel, at 20, and in 1911 he was ap- 
pointed a second lieutenant, infantry, 
in regular Army. In 1915 he was trans- 


ferred to Hawaii where he served 
first aS inspector instructor of the 
National Guard of Hawaii and later 


as chief of staff, Hawaiian Department. 
Following World War I he was selected 
by the War Department to study the 
Japanese language in Japan where he 
was a_ student for four years. In 
1926 he returned to Japan as assistant 
military attache and in September, 1928, 
he entered the Army War College, 
graduating in 1929. He was then detailed 


- to the War Department General Staff. 


After that detail he was ordered to the 
Panama Canal Zone as chemical war- 
fare officer and shortly thereafter was 
transferred to the Adjutant General’s 
department and made Assistant Adjutant 
General of the Panama Coast depart- 
ment. Returning to the U. S. as an 
Acting Corps Adjutant General he went 
to Washington in July, 1937, for duty 
in the Adjutant General’s department. 





Vice Admiral Denfeld 


Vice Admiral Louis E. Denfeld, chief 
of Naval Personnel, is an Annapolis 
graduate who became vice admiral Sep- 
tember, 1945. 

From July, 1919, until August, 1921, 
Vice Admiral Denfeld was assistant re- 
cruiting inspector and later recruiting 
inspector, New England division. He 
had duty on the U.S.S. Wadsworth from 
August, 1921, until she was decommis- 
sioned in June, 1922, when he reported 
for instruction and duty in submarines 
at the Submarine Base, New London. 
His next shore duty was in the ships 
movements division, Office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations, Navy Department, 
Washington. Vice Admiral Denfeld was 
aide to the Chief of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation, Navy Department, Washington, 


(Continued on Page 24) 





disappearance as the date of deo}; if 


the insured was in imminent peri! »' :he 
time of disappearance. Others fel: -hat 
as a matter of equity they show!’ use 
the same date as the services us! for 
the closing of the account. 

In clarifying the questions that »+:ose 
on general subjects and also on ivi- 
dual cases, the War Claims Liaiso; Com- 
mittee operated as a clearing how: je- 
tween the armed services and the j::sy,- 
ance companies. This gave one ©» jra] 
source to which both sides mig! rm 
and made it possible for all que. ‘ons 


and inquiries to be forwarded di: to 
the division involved. 


Casualties in the Merchant Ma: 2 


Early in the war, the problem o: «© <- 
alties in the Merchant Marine also «jose 
and after conferences with membe ; of 
the War Shipping Administration. ar- 
rangements were made to furnish 
necessary proofs of death on 
losses, which proved to be satisfactory 
for most purposes. j 

An additional problem arose as Mer- 
chant Marine personnel were not con- 
sidered members of the armed forces 
and many had life or accident insurance 
coverage which was not accorded to per- 
sons in service. Often it was necessary 
to have the specific details in order to 
determine liability and such information 
could not be freely divulged as it was 
of a confidential nature and restricted. 

This was ultimately solved by the 
appointment of an official liaison repre- 
sentative between the companies and the 
War Shipping Administration. Percy 
Chubb, then director of wartime insur- 
ance of the War Shipping Administra- 
tion, designated Frederick T. Bernhard 
as such representative, as one to whom 
special information would be made avail- 
able for the purpose of assisting com- 
panies in determining their liability on 
such claims. This arrangement was later 
additionally made available to member 
companies of the American Life Conven- 
tion and of the Canadian Life Officers 
Association. Mr. Bernhard, who is man- 
ager of the claim division of Home Life, 
is a member of the standing war claims 
liaison committee of ICA, and at the 
time of the appointment by Mr. Chubb 
was chairman of the Eastern Life Claims 
Conference. 


Protection of Prompt Payment of 
Life Premiums 


Another problem of great importance 
to the services and to the insurance 
industry was the protection by prompt 
payment of premiums of life insurance 
policies issued to members of the armed 
forces. Prior to the outbreak of the 
war, regulations in effect permitted mili- 
tary and naval personnel to allot neces- 
sary monthly amounts to insurance com- 
panies for the payment of life insurance 
premiums. Such allotments were, how- 
ever, negligible. For example, in Janu- 
ary, 1942, there were approximately 4,600 
individual Class E allotments in force 
for the War Department for payment 
of premiums to private life insurance 
companies, In October of the same year, 
this number had increased to over 164,- 
000. All grades from private to general 
officer took advantage of this method 
of paying the premiums. The _ break- 
own on October 1, 1942 showed the 
following picture of those taking ad- 
vantage of such procedure: 

43,001 officers, 637 nurses, 1,517 war- 
rant officers and 119,069 enlisted mou. 

As the Army’ continued its rapii in- 
crease in personnel, such allotment. in- 
creased in proportion and at its » ‘ak 
was several hundred thousand 1 ore 
than the figures for January, 1942. \ cry 
few life insurance companies had x- 
perience with this type of payment, and 


many vexing questions arose, bot in 
the services and in the insurance ©°m- 
panies. 


wa 


Committee to Meet Representativ 
of Armed Services 


The War Department  Allotr ent 
Board, headed by Major General ‘ay 
L. Benedict, and of which Col. D: iiel 
J. Reidy (then captain) was the in ur- 
ance member, foreseeing the many © - 
plications and anticipating the need ‘or 
stabilization, both of insurance comjiny 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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— A WELL BALANCED COMPANY 


What is a well-balanced company? 


It is, we believe, a company whose financial structure is sound . . . Whose geo- 
graphical market embraces a balance of metropolitan, town and rural areas . . . Whose 
Head Office is advantageously located with respect to prompt service to policyholders 


and agents . . . Whose policy contracts include all fundamental coverages . . . 


It is a company whose contributions to its industry have been recognized as outstand- 
ing . . . Whose growth has been steady and uniform . ... Whose size is sufficiently 
large to assure confidence and prestige . . . Whose management, nevertheless, has 
never lost the common touch with agent and policyholder . . . and whose reputation 


as a friendly company has been consistently upheld. 


Fidelity is such a company. It operates with general agencies in thirty-six states. It 


has been “Faithfully serving insurers since 1878.” 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia 


E. A. Roserts, President 
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Dave E. Satterfield Jr.— 


Executive Director, Life Insurance Association of America, Was Member of 
Congress from Virginia for Nine Years, and Preceding That Was a State’s Attorney 


When the Life Insurance Association 
of America, an organization of ninety- 
two companies which have outstanding 
insurance of $140 billion, elected Dave 
FE. Satterfield, Jr., to fill its newly cre- 
ated post of executive director, the 
former Virginia Congressman and State’s 
Attorney for Richmond, scored one of 
the quickest personality successes in 
the history of the business. It was in 
*February of this year that he resigned 
from the Congress in order to become 
ceneral counsel of the association. Al- 
most immediately upon taking over his 
new post he found himself a member 
of the life insurance industry committee 
which had been appointed, along with 
committees representing other divisions 
of the business, for the purpose of 
making legislative suggestions which 
when enacted will preserve state insur- 
ance supervision. The Commissioners 
liked Mr. Satterfield from their first 
contact, and, also, he made a fine im- 
pression upon top executives of life 
companies and upon members of the 
joint law committee of LIAA and ALC. 

The American branch of the Satter- 
field family to which Mr. Satterfield be- 
longs descended from three brothers 
who came to the United States from 
Hull, England. His mother’s ancestors 
were Scotch and belonged to the Blank- 
enshaw family in Inverness. 

Dave E. Satterfield, Jr.. was born in 
Richmond, where his father was in 
charge of the safety first department 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. He 
attended public schools and the Uni- 
versity of Richmond, where he got the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws. The Uni- 
versity of Richmond, although a college 
of only 1,200 students, has a splendid 
law school and also has one of the best 
chemical laboratories in the South, Mr. 
Satterfield passed the Virginia Bar ex- 
aminations before he was twenty-one. 

Early Naval Aviation Experience 

Along came World War I and he en- 
listed as a third class seaman. Later, 
he was transferred to naval aviation and 
when he was discharged in 1919 he was 
a senior lieutenant. In naval aviation he 
became an instructor in charge of drill 
and discipline at the first ground school 
that naval aviation had. That was in 


1917. The school was at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, at Cam- 
bridge on the Charles River. Airplanes 
at the time were facetiously described 
by the young flyers as held together 
with “chewing gum and piano wires.” 
Among those he remembers in the 
old corps at the time were John Towers, 
now a vice admiral, who during this 
war was admiral in charge of naval 
aviation in the Pacific; Juan Tripp, now 
president of the Pan-American Airways; 
Tris Speaker, who became a famous ball- 
player and later manager of the Cleve- 
land Indians, and “Lefty” Flynn, Har- 
vard football star. Also in the corps 
was Al Williams, later to make speed 





DAVE E. SATTERFIELD, JR. 


records in airplanes and who became 
a leading writer on the subject of fly- 
ing. Another friend of Mr. Satterfield 
during his early aviation days was 
“Eddie” Rickenbacker. 

In the first World War Mr. Satter- 
field trained hundreds of men who pi- 
oneered in naval aviation and were 
among the earliest to win their wings 
in the United States Navy. He remains 
a member of the Naval Reserve Corps 
since the first World War and in 1930 
attained the rank of lieutenant comman- 
der in the USNR. Incidentally, until 
two years ago he retained his pilot’s 
license, flying the required number of 
solo hours annually. From MIT Mr. 
Satterfield went to naval air stations 
at Chatham Light and Miami. His two 
sons are both pilots in his old naval 
aviation corps. 


Becomes a State’s Attorney 


Mr. Satterfield had begun to practice 
law before World War I, and when he 
left the service he returned to the law 
field with the firm of Smith & Gordon, 
Richmond. Harry M. Smith, Jr. and 
James W. Gordon were distinguished 
members of the Virginia Bar. Gordon 
was one of the best chancery lawyers 
in the South, and Mr. Smith was well 
known as a criminal lawyer. 

After eighteen months’ practice Mr. 
Satterfield decided he was going to run 
for State’s Attorney, so he announced 
himself as a candidate for that office 
in the coming primaries in 1921. This 
meant State’s Attorney in and for the 
city of Richmond. Each one of the first 
class cities of Virginia has a State’s 
Attorney whose duty is to represent the 
state in the prosecution of the criminal 
laws. 

Although Satterfield was only 25, he 
thought he had a good chance to win 
because he felt sure of the votes of the 
service men who had returned to Rich- 
mond in large numbers and his acquaint- 
ance with them was extensive. Further- 
more, the incumbent, George E. Wise, 
advocated the strict observance of the 
Sunday closing law which made it il- 
legal to buy a newspaper or have one’s 
shoes shined on the Sabbath. It was a 
decidedly unpopular statute. Mr. Satter- 
field made a vigorous campaign, during 





which he advocated a middle course in 
observance of the Sunday closing law. 
Two other men announced their can- 
didacy, making four in all, and when 
the votes were counted Mr. Satterfield 
was overwhelmingly elected. He served 
as State’s Attorney for twelve years, 
tried 389 murder cases and disposed of 
a docket of more than 43,000 cases. The 
docket was so crowded that for four 
years there were sessions of the court 
mornings, afternoons and evenings, and 
the congested docket was eventually 
brought up to date and kept that way 
for the remainder of his term. 


Becomes a Congressman 


By 1933 Mr. Satterfield felt he had 
kept the office of State’s Attorney long 
enough, and he returned to private 
practice, becoming a member of the law 
firm of Tucker, Bronson, Satterfield & 
Mays. John Randolph Tucker of this 
firm was one of the South’s outstanding 
authorities on constitutional law, and 
when Mr. Satterfield was at the Uni- 
versity of Richmond Mr. Tucker was 
one of his instructors. This firm is now 
Tucker, Bronson, Cabell & Mays. In 
1934 Mr. Satterfield managed the guber- 
natorial campaign of George Peery, who 
was elected and continued as Governor 
of Virginia for four years. 

Mr. Satterfield had had an ambition 
from boyhood to some day become a 
member of the Congress, and in 1936 
he decided to achieve it. Many of the 
most distinguished men in Virginia had 
once been in Congress. They included 
Carter Glass, Claude Swanson and 
Harry Byrd. Carter Glass is now the 
oldest member of the’ Senate; Claude 
Swanson, after being a Senator, became 
Secretary of the Navy; Harry Byrd for 
years has been a United States Senator, 
and is a brother of Rear Admiral Rich- 
ard E. Byrd and Tom Byrd. 

During Mr. Satterfield’s practice of 
law he had met the father of the three 
Byrd brothers, Richard Evelyn Byrd, 
who was one of the most versatile and 
brilliant trial lawyers in Richmond. 
These two were often associated in the 
trial of important cases in the courts. 
Incidentally, political parties do not 
nominate men to run fdr Congress in 
Virginia. As in the case of -State’s At- 
torney, those ambitious for the honor 
throw their own hats in the ring by 
announcing their candidacy at the pri- 
maries. Mr. Satterfield ran against Gor- 
don B. Ambler, also a member of the 
bar and who was later elected mayor 
of Richmond. Satterfield defeated Am- 
bler and was in Congress nine years. 
In Congress he succeeded Andrew 
Jackson Montague, former Governor and 
Attorney General of Virginia, who had 
served for twenty-five years in the 
Congress. 


Experiences as a Congressman 


Mr. Satterfield entered Congress in 
1937, and was immediately placed on 
the judiciary committee. He served in 
the Congress and on this committee 
for.‘nine years. The chairman of the 
judiciary committee is Hatton W. Sum- 
ners of Texas, and when Mr. Satter- 
field retired from the Congress he was 
number seven on the committee which 
consists of twenty-five members. Asked 
by the writer to give his estimate of 
Judge Sumners, Mr. Satterfield said: 
“It was a privilege to strve on a com- 
mittee presided over by one of the most 
distinguished Americans of my _ time. 
He is a great student of human nature, 





and certainly a leading authority on {)° 
constitution.” 

The judiciary committee is a majo: 
committee of the House, and its mein- 
bers are restricted to membership on 
‘that committee alone. It deals with thc 
administrative laws concerning all of 
the Federal courts of the country and 
pending legislation involving intricate 
questions of law are referred to this 
committee for its consideration. 


As Seen by Two Famous Editors 


The Virginia estimate of Mr. Satter- 
field as a Congressman was well ex- 
pressed by Douglas Freeman, editor of 
the Richmond News Leader, who in the 
course of an editorial said: “With the 
retirement of Dave E. Satterfield, Jr., 
the Third Virginia Congressional Dis- 
trict will lose a representative who most 
surely deserved that name. He entered 
Congress in 1937, and at every subse- 
quent election he was returned by an 
admiring district. It can be said of him 
that he ‘has everything’—character, ap- 
pearance, manners, intellect, a happy 
home life, a fine, public-spirited wife 
and two boys who in their own sphere 
are as well loved as their parents. To 
say that the resignation of such a man 
is serious to this district is, of course, 
to understate the reality and at the 
same time to labor the obvious.” 

Virginius Dabney, editor, Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, in speaking of Mr. Sat- 
terfield’s retirement, had this to say: 
“As long ago as February, 1940, he 
delivered an address to the House in 
which he warned of our shipments to 
Japan of oil, scrap iron and other war 
materials, and pointed to ‘the possibility 
of a great Japanese empire stretching 
away from Siberia to Singapore.’ Then 
in May, 1941, seven months before Pearl 
Harbor, he urged much more substan- 
tial naval aid to Great Britain than we 
were then giving, and warned against 


‘ standing ‘in the middle of the road all 


summer engaging in halfway measures.’ 
On major domestic issues he has been 
equally sound. He recently advocated 
tepeal of the poll tax in Virginia by 
that State’s General Assembly.” 


His Long Interest in Naval Aviation 


Because of the long and keen intcrest 
which Mr. Satterfield had had in naval 
aviation matters ever since the first 
World War, it was only natural that 
that subject should command some of 
his attention while in the Congress. 
The House of Representatives in mid- 
1941 granted him an indefinite leave of 


‘absence to carry out (not as a member 


of that body but in his naval ratine 
of lieutenant commander) a mission for 
the United States Navy to the British 
Isles. For a few months he served under 
the command of Admiral Robert L. 
Ghormley who was in charge of our 
uropean naval affairs at London. Mr 
Satterfield inspected and reported o 
the progress being made in the build 
ing, under lend-lease, of submarin 
bases and airdromes in Scotland an 
Ireland. He returned to the states i 
time to vote for the proclamation « 
war against Japan and to take up agai 
his duties in the Congress. 


His Family 


Mrs. Dave E. Satterfield was the for 
mer Blanche Kidd of Brighton, Kin: 
William County, Virginia. They hav 
two sons, Dave ‘Edward, III, and Rich- 
ard Benjamin. During World War I! 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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The Shepherd Insurance Family 


Bruce Edwin Shepherd, — recently 
elected manager of the Life Insurance 
Association of America, the former As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
organized in 1906 with former President 
Grover Cleveland as its chairman, is a 
member of an insurance family of con- 
siderable distinction. His older brother, 
Clinton ©., is head of the actuarial divi- 





John Haley 
CLINTON O. SHEPHERD 


sion of the Travelers Companies. His 
younger brother, Pearce, is second vice 
president of The Prudential, one of its 
famous battery of actuaries, and is head 
of its home office underwriting depart- 
ment. Incidentally, their sister, Edith, 
is on the faculty of the Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, where 
she trains teachers. Their mother, a 
woman of unusual mental ability and 
at age 82 following national and inter- 
national situations keenly, lives in Chi- 
cago. The grandfather of the insurance 
Shepherds, a graduate of the University 
of Rochester, began to teach school 
when he was 25. 


Bruce Shepherd’s Early Education 


Born in Kalamazoo, Bruce E. left high 
school and enlisted at 18 in the first 
World War and went to officers train- 
ing school at Fort Sheridan. The war 
was over before he had a chance to 
go overseas. He returned to high school 
and then entered University of Chicago 
where he majored in mathematics and 
economics. Both Bruce and Pearce had 
heen influenced into thinking along mathe- 
matical lines by their older brother, 
Clinton, who had quit Kalamazoo Col- 
lege where he had a teacher in mathe- 
matics who was an_ outstanding in- 
structor. 

When Bruce was a high school lad 
Clinton had staked him to preliminary 
expenses of a trip to Chicago for the 
purpose of taking his first mathematical 
exaiuinations. Those examinations were 
given in the office of J. H. Nitche, a 
Fellow of the American Institute of 
Actuaries. Bruce flunked the first ex- 
aminations, but he was not discouraged 
as he learned a lot from the experience. 
Later, he became a Fellow. At Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where one of his 
instructors was Professor Slaught, he 
got the Phi Beta Kappa key. The first 
summer he was in Chicago 
job with the Security Life of that city, 
and later did some work for J. Charles 
Seitz, in the Guarantee Mutual actu- 
arial department. Pearce, in the mean- 
time, studied with Marcus Gunn, now 


he took a” 


with the California-Western States 

Life; then an independent actuary. 
After graduation from University of 

Chicago Bruce obtained a job in the 
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actuarial department of the Illinois Life, 
secretary of which was O. J. Arnold, 
now one of the most celebrated figures 
in life insurance and president of 
Northwestern National. With the Illinois 
Life he did valuations work. His 
brother, Clinton, was with the Missouri 
State Life and Bruce followed him to 
that company, remaining there three 


and a half years. He was a division 
head. 

Goes With New Jersey Department 

In 1927 Bruce joined the New Jersey 
Department of Banking and Insurance 
as assistant actuary under F. Bruce 
Gerhard, who had been assistant actu- 
ary of the Missouri State Life after 





PEARCE SHEPHERD 


having heen 3 in actuarial division of New 
York Life. Gerhard, who is now’ vice 
president and associate actuary of The 
Prudential, had been commissioned for 
the new post of state actuary of New 
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Jersey after a law had been ted 
which clarified and segregated vi- 
sions of banking and _ insura: nd 
‘building and loan association the 
New Jersey Department, stren ng 
each and making each stand on wn 
foundation. As there are seve: gal 
reserve life companies operating i; Ney 
Jersey, as well as hundreds 6{ oiher 
stock insurance companies, fralerals, 
mutuals and assessment organi ns, 
the state officials felt it was about time 
that insurance should be given th. dig- 
nity and organization of a big inde- 


pendent entity. Much actuaria! work 
for the state had been done by inde- 
pendent actuaries. The new depariinent 
took over the valuations and also had 
some time to devote to examinations. 
Chris A. Gough, as Deputy Commis- 
sioner, was guiding head of the Insur- 
ance Department then as he is today, 
a splendid, conscientious state official, 
In 1929 Gerhard went to The Prudential 
and Bruce became New Jersey state 
actuary. He brought in Alfred N. Guer- 
tin, now actuary, American Life Con- 
vention, and author of the Guertin law, 
as his assistant. 

For five and a half years Mr. Shep- 
herd was actuary of the New Jersey De- 
partment and he attracted such {avor- 
able attention among life companies as 
an able, common-sensed and intelligent 
state official that he was offered the po- 
sition of actuary of the Association oi 
Life Insurance Presidents in 1932. After 
the death of Vincent P. Whitsitt in April 
of this year, he became acting manager. 

Mr: Shepherd is on the board of the 
American Institute of Actuaries and 
is now on the joint committee of the 
two actuarial societies preparing the vast 
amount of statistical data necessary for 
application of the new mortality tables 
known as the CSO Tables. He is also a 
member of the All-Industry Committee 
which has been meeting in relation to 
statutes to assure the continuance of 
State Insurance Supervision. 


Clinton O. and Pearce Shepherd 


Clinton O. Shepherd after extensive 
experience in actuarial work in the Mid- 
dle West, came to the Travelers in 1934 
and was ‘appointed associate actuary in 
the life department in December, 1935. 
He became head of the actuarial depart- 
ment this year. Mr. Shepherd is a Fel- 
low of Actuarial Society of America and 
a member of the council of that organi- 
zation. He is also a Fellow of American 
Institute of Actuaries and a member of 
its board of governors. 

Pearce Shepherd, after early actuarial 
experience in the West, was with North 
American Reassurance of New York 
from 1925 to 1932, and then joined The 
Prudential of which company he became 
an assistant actuary in January, 1935. In 
January, 1942, he was made associate ac- 
tuary. He was later elected second vice 
president and associate actuary oi The 
Prudential and is in charge of that com- 
pany’s underwriting. 


Dave E. Satterfield, 


(Continued from Page 10) 


both sons followed in their father’s i ot- 
steps by joining the naval aviation ¢urps. 
The younger son, “Dick,” was a ‘ight 
fighter pilot on the Enterprise, an. the 
older son, Dave, III, has seen service 
as a fighter pilot on the Lexington, the 
Bon Homme Richard and the Rand  |ph. 
Mr. Satterfield resigned from (©9n- 
gress in February, 1945, and acce ‘ted 
the position of general counsel o! the 
Life Insurance Association of Ami ‘ica. 
He is a member of the Virginia ar 
Association, the American Bar «.*50- 
ciation, and has applied for admis: -ion 
to the New York Bar. He is a me: ‘der 
of Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Gamma | ta, 
Beer Delta Kappa and Delta 7 eta 
i 
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Now More Than 


One Billion 
Dollar 


Life Insurance in Force 








Bankers Life takes real pleasure in celebrating this 
climax-to 66 years of strong, steady growth. We salute the 


Bankerslifemen in the field who have made it possible. 


From a modest beginning in 1879, Bankers Life has 
spread across the length and breadth of America. Today 
over 300,000 policyholders own more than one billion 
dollars in life insurance, representing protection in many 


varied forms. 


The achievement of this volume of insurance in force 
makes Bankers Life not only the largest financial insti- 
tution in Iowa and the largest insurance company west 
of the Mississippi river measured in admitted assets . 
but also makes it the largest insurance company west of 
the Mississippi river measured by volume of ordinary 
insurance in force. This is an accomplishment of which 


we believe, we may justifiably be proud. 
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1 We Have With Us 


William J. Barrett 


William J. Barrett is assistant vice 
president of the Metropolitan Life. His 
immediate responsibility is manager of 
the Policyholders Service Bureau of 
that company. The major activities of 
this bureau are the rendering of service 
in industrial relations to the several 
thousand Group policyholders of the 
Metropolitan. The publications of the 
Policyholders Service Bureau are well 





WILLIAM J. BARRETT 


known throughout business and indus- 
try for their practical consideration of 
(Continued on Page 16) 


Donald C. Slichter 


Donald C. ara director public 
utility bond research of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, is a native of Wiscon- 
sin. His father was for many years dean 





Guttenstein 


DONALD C. SLICHTER 


of the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Slichter was graduated in 1922 
from the College of Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and for the next 
three years was with the Lake Superior 
District Power Co. of northern Wiscon- 
sin, and at the time he left was in 


(Continued on Page 25) 





Bachrach 


Ward Funk 


Ward Funk, assistant manager of the 
Group department of the John Hancock 
Mutual, got his introduction to the life 
insurance business while still in school. 
Between college terms at the University 
of Wisconsin he carried a ratebook for 
the Northwestern Mutual. His college 
graduation thesis was on the subject of 
Group life insurance in industry. 

Since his graduation he has been as- 
sociated with the John Hancock Group 
department, where he has specialized in 

(Continued on Page 16) 


Frederick T. Bernhard 
Frederick T. Bernhard, claim manager 


of Home Life, is a graduate of East 
Orange High School and of New Jersey 


FREDERICK T. BERNHARD 


Law School, LL.B., cum laude, 1928. In 
1929 he was admitted to the New Jer- 
sey Lar as attorney and _ solicitor 
and as counselor-at-law and master of 
chancery September, 1934. He became 
associated with the law firm of Burnett, 
ig & Trelease, Newark, in April, 
1928. 

From August to December, 1928, he 
served as confidential clerk to D. Fred- 
erick Burnett, counsel for the Joint 
Legislative Commission for Investigating 
the New Jersey Department of Banking 
and Insurance. In October, 1929, he left 


(Continued on Page 25) 











Stuart A. Monroe 


Stuart A. Monroe is now agency as- 
sistant, agency department, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, having imme- 
diate responsibility for pension trust 
activities. 

A native of Hazleton, Pa., he was 
graduated from Lehigh University, class 
of ’30. Upon graduation he entered the 


STUART A. MONROE 


cashier’s training course of the Society 
and after completing the course at the 
Society’s office in Detroit he was trans- 
ferred to the auditor’s department at 
the home office. 

In 1934 Mr. Monroe was graduated 
from Fordham University Law School, 
and in October of that year he was 
transferred to the Society’s legal refer- 
ence division. He is a member of the 
New York Bar. While in the legal ref- 
erence division Mr. Monroe devoted a 
considerable portion of his time in ad- 
vising the field representatives of the 
Society on problems of taxation, estate 
planning, business insurance and pen- 
sion trusts. Besides being a frequent 
speaker at many agency meetings of the 
Society, he has for a number of years 
appeared before life underwriters as- 
sociations and other insurance organi- 
zations. In 1943 he was made assistant 
counsel of the Society and in January, 
1945, was transferred to the agency 
department as agency assistant. 

Mr. Monroe is a lecturer on insur- 
ance at the New York University School 
for CLU preparatory courses, handling 
Part C of the examination dealing with 
commercial law, wills, trusts and estates. 





Morgan B. Brainard, Jr. 


Morgan Bulkeley Brainard, Jr., as- 
sistant treasurer, Aetna Life, Aetna 


- Casualty & Surety and Automobile In- 


surance Co., is a graduate of Kent 
School, class of ’23, and of Yale, where 
he got an A.B. degree. 

He entered the employ of the Aetna 
on September 12, 1928, directly upon 
his graduation from Yale. After the bond 
school course he entered the fidelity and 
surety underwriting department, and in 
1929 was transferred to the casualty 
agency department where he took the 
casualty school course. In 1930 he joined 
the investment department and in Feb- 
ruary, 1935, was made assistant treasurer 
of the three companies. 

Mr. Brainard is a ‘trustee for the So- 
ciety for Savings and of the Hartford- 
Connecticut Trust Co. He is a director 
of the Hartford Hospital and of the 
Newington Home for Crippled Children. 








oday— 





MORGAN B. BRAINARD, JR. 


He is on the board of managers for the 
Institute of Living, a corporator of the 
Hartford Dispensary, treasurer of the 
Hartford Golf Club, and alumni trustee 
and president of the board of the Kent 
School. 

He was on the Hartford Community 
Chest budget committee from 1932 to 
1935; the finance committee of the Y. W. 
C. A. from 1936 to 1943, and the board 
of contract and supply for the city of 
Hartford from 1941 to 1943. He was a 
police commissioner from 1938 to 1943, 
and served two terms as president of 
the police board. 


James E. Scholefield, CLU 
James E. Scholefield of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau was born 
in Oldham, England, and came to this 





JAMES E. SCHOLEFIELD 


country at age of 2. His childhood was 
spent in Massachusetts and his y< uth 
in Maine where in due course he was 
graduated from Bowdoin College, w! here 
for one year he lived in the room which 
had been occupied by Henry W. Loig- 
fellow, the poet. 

Mr. Scholefield earned his way through 
college and one of the most interes!.ng 
of his several occupations was a /0 
during summer months with the faried 
summer theatre at Skowhegan, where 
among others he played with Humph-ey 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Some Interesting Personalities in the Life 


Insurance Business, Their Careers and Backgrounds 


Jacob Kraus, Jr. 


fter a long career in banking and 
investment circles Jacob Kraus, Jr., 
enicred the life insurance business in 
pene, 1945, as vice president of the 


nial Life of Jersey City, N. J., as- 
suming responsibility of their invest- 
ment program. No newcomer to the 
Colonial, Mr. Kraus has been a mem- 





JACOB KRAUS, JR. 


ber of the board of directors since 1934, 
and for a number of years has served 
on the company’s executive and invest- 
ment committees. 

Before joining Colonial, Mr. Kraus 
was connected with New Jersey banking 
institutions for many years. His initial 
association was with the Hudson Trust 
Co. of Union City, N. J. Later, he be- 
came a New Jersey bank examiner. In 
1928 he joined the Trust Company of 
New Jersey, and in 1935 was made vice 
president in charge of its investment 
portfolio. Just prior to his present con- 
nection, Mr. Kraus was executive vice 

(Continued on Page 16) 


B. V. Alton 


B. V. Alton, assistant secretary, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance Co., Kansas City, 





B. V. ALTON 


M>., went to work for that company 
du ing his high school vacation period 
of 1920 and was given full employment 








TRAVIS T. WALLACE 


Travis T. Wallace 


Travis T. Wallace, president of Great 
American Reserve Insurance Co., Dal- 
las, is a native of Oklahoma City, but 
when he was three months old the fam- 
ily moved to Texas. He finished gram- 
mar and high schools at Byers, Tex., 
and for two years attended the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

When 18 he. began to sell life insur- 
ance and started doing so in order to 
support himself at the university. On 
May 16, 1522, he entered the insurance 
business full time and was a personal 
solicitor until 1935. For ten years during 
that period he was with the Business 
Men’s Assurance Co. and in two dif- 
ferent years stood second highest in 
production. 

Mr. Wallace organized the Great 
American Reserve in January, 1935. At 
the start it was a mutual assessment 
c:mpany, but was reorganized as a 
stock company in 1937. Until 1943 Ac- 
cident and Health insurance was sold 
exclusively. In 1945 the company ‘will 
write about $8,000,000 of life insurance 
and it has approximately a A yg estoy 
income of $700,000 from A. & H. insur- 
ance. Starting from scratch with $500 
assets the company has built capital 
and su:plus which will exceed $400,000 
at close cf the year. Surplus increase 
this year will be $150,000 or more. 





on March 21, 1921. He has worked in 
the mailing, addressograph, premium rec- 
ord and policyowners service depart- 
ments. Since March, 1936, he has been 
in charge of the policyowneérs service 
department. He was chairman of the 
company’s war economy board during 
the war. This board was composed of 
junior officers and department heads to 
study office practices and procedures and 
to make recommendations for such 
changes as believed desirable. He was 
elected assistant secretary on January 
25, 1945. 

For the past five years he has been 
chairman of the board of stewards, First 
Methodist Church, Independence, Mo., 
and during that time teacher of the 
men’s bible class of that church. He has 
sponsored the activities of the young 
people of that church, served as Boy 
Scout committeeman and is at present 
serving on the district board of review 
for Star and Life Rank. He has been 
president of the Men’s Club and dur- 
ing the war was also active in civilian 
defense work. 


L. H. Schmidt, F. H. Schulze, 
O.-E. Beal 


The Prudential elected three second 
vice presidents in November. They are 
Louis H. Schmidt, Frederick H. Schulze 
and Orville E. Beal. 


Mr. Schmidt joined the company as a 





Potter Studios 
FREDERICK H. SCHULZE 


clerk in the tracing department in Sep- 
tember, 1907, and during the years in 
several divisions of the company be- 
came successively a special clerk, assist- 
ant division manager, first assistant di- 
vision manager and supervisor. In No- 
vember, 1935, he was elected assistant 
secretary. ; 

Mr. Schulze joined the company in 
mail department in 1912 and became a 
clerk in several departments. After en- 
listing in the naval service in November, 
1918, he was reappointed to office super- 
visor after leaving the naval service. 
He became a special clerk and later a 
third assistant division manager; then 
an assistant manager and in 1929 be- 
came a division manager. In November, 





Potter Studios 


BEAL 


ORVILLE E. 

1935, he was promoted to supervisor and 

in May, 1937, was elected assistant 
secretary. 

Mr. Beal entered the company in 1926 








Potter Studios 
LOUIS H. SCHMIDT 


and became a chief clerk in one of the 
divisions in 1931. In January, 1934, he 
became a division manager. In Decem- 
ber, 1944, he was clected assistant 
secretary. 


A. A. Tousaw 


A. A. Tousaw, executive assistant of 
the Sun Life of Canada, was graduated 
as a mining engineer from McGill Uni- 
versity in 1920. There he was a winner 
of the British Association Medal and 
Dawson Research Fellowship. 

He came to the Sun Life in March, 
1922; joined the actuarial department, 
passed the several examinations of the 





TOUSAW 


American Institute of Actuaries and 
earned the AAS degree. 

Mr. Tousaw was promoted to the rank 
of chief clerk of the Sun Life on De- 
cember 1, 1929, and in May, 1933, was 
appointed chief clerk of the actuarial 
department. He became assistant actuary 
in April, 1934, and in January of this 
year was made an executive assistant of 
the company. He took over many of the 
duties of C. S. V. Branch, a former vice 
president of the company who retired 
some months ago, and he represents the 
Sun Life in matters concerned with offi- 
cials of other life companies in the 
United States and also the Insurance 
Commissioners of those areas where the 
company operates. ; 

Mr. Tousaw is one of the few insur- 
ance men on this side of the water who 
has flown over to England and back 
since the World War began. It took 
him a day and a half to get to Eng land 
and the return trip was made via TCA 
He had his breakfast at the port of 
embarkation at 10 o’clock, English war- 
time, and his dinner at 8 o’clock the 
same night at the Ritz Carlton Hotel 
in Montreal. 
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We Have With Us Today — 


Ripley E. Bowden 


Ripley E. Bowden, vice president of 
the General American Life, 
the agency department of that company. 

Educated at Virginia Military Insti- 
tute and Centre College, Mr. Bowden 
entered the life insurance business as 
a personal producer immediately there- 
after, eventually becoming active in 
agency field organization. His success 
as an organizer brought him to Gen- 
eral American Life in 1938 as super- 
visor of agencies, and two years later 
he was appointed supervisor of sales 
for the Group department. It was while 
serving in that capacity that he was 
elevated to the office of second vice 
president, the office he held from 1941 
until his election as vice president. 





William J. Barrett . 
Page 14) 


timely questions on management, 
ticularly in industrial relations. 

Mr. Barrett was graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and took graduate work at the Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania. He 
taught at both schools. After a consid- 
erable experience in engineering, par- 
ticularly in industrial management, he 
entered the service of the Metropolitan 
where he has been for the past twenty 
years in the Policyholders Service Bu- 
reau, rendering a consulting and ad- 
visory service to its Group policyholders. 

During his period of employment at 
the Metropolitan Mr. Barrett has been 
loaned on several occasions to the 
United States Government, first, in 
the Hoover Unemployment Commission 
to work with industry on method of 
sharing work. Later, he was with the 
Share-the-Work Movement; was on the 
industrial advisory group of ‘the National 
Recovery Administration, serving as in- 
dustrial member of the National Com- 
pliance Board. During the initial period 
of the present war period Mr. Barrett 
served with Mr. Stettinius on the ad- 
visory commission of the Council for 
National Defense. 

Mr. Barrett has had a close affiliation 
in the industrial relations field. His im- 
mediate associates are a group of indi- 
viduals who are constantly working with 
industry and business in helping to 
spread good practices in this field. 


James Scholefield 


(Continued from Page 14) 
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par- 





Bogart, Charles Coburn, Arthur Byrou 
and James Bell, names well known on 
the stage or in movies. After graduation 
he held various selling jobs, and for a 
brief period was in the agency denart- 
ment of the Monarch Life at Spring- 
field, Mass. 

In 1935 he joined the Rescarch Bureau 
and during the years he has served as 
consultant in the bureau’s service divi- 
sion, calling on head offices of eom- 
panies throughout the United States 
and Canada. For a number of years he 
has been a member of the Bureau’s 
School in Agency Management staff 
and he has made numerous studies and 
participated in the writing of a number 
of bureau reports. In July, 1944, in addi- 
tion to other duties he became editor 
of Managers Magazine, published by the 
bureau. 


Jacob Kraus, Jr. 


(Continued from Page 15) 
president of the Central Home Trust 
Co. of Elizabeth. 

While in the banking field, he par- 
ticipated actively in banking groups, 


and is a firm believer in organization 
as a means of improving business 
standards. 


is head of 
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Ward Funk 


(Continued from Page 14) 


the sale, underwriting and administra- 
tion of insured pension plans and Group 
annuities. He helped in developing the 
company’s Group annuity division and 
was manager of that division until 1943 
when he was promoted to assistant man- 
ager of the Group department. His pres- 
ent responsibilities comprise general 
Group underwriting and administration, 
with particular emphasis upon the new 
permanent forms of Group life insurance. 





W. H. Dallas on H. O. Underwriting 
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after aviators have demonstrated that 
they are permanently settled in civilian 
occupations involving no flying and that 
the individuals are not going to do any 
private flying. 

The companies that had written Army 
and Navy risks freely in normal peace 
years announced a return to former 
rules and limits, evidently willing to ab- 
sorb the small risks incident to serving 
in occupation forces, even in tropical 
climates. 

All companies recognized the necessity 
for cutting expenses and routine and 
made changes by proclamation, usually 
passing out copies of company announce- 
ments to individual policyholders. 


Decrease in Pension Trust Business 


Pension Trust business decreased with 
most companies. It’s hard to say just 
what caused this. Many companies 
tightened up their underwriting rules for 
such business. Industrial reconversion 
problems, relaxation of government con- 
trols of salaries and wages and the pros- 
pect. for some tax relief doubtless had 
an effect. 

An interesting development, not di- 
rectly related to underwriting, but per- 
haps connected with Pension Trust ex- 
periences, was the announcement by 
several companies of plans to enter the 
Group Pension or Group Life field. 


Another development, again not di- 
rectly connected with the subject of this 
article was the phenomenal increase in 
Group Conversions in the Group writing 
companies. In some instances the Group 
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Conversions per day were greater {).7 
they had ever been per month.  }-5; 
weeks the number of converted ( 
policies exceeded the number of (; 
ary policies being issued. 

This caused a certain amount 0 
gestion and delay in the policy 
divisions of the home offices iny 

Our actuarial friends will have =: 
rial for interesting future discussio: 
to the ultimate effect on expenses, 
lapses, mortality, etc., from the tremend- 
ous volume of Group Conversions, 

Large, or so-called “jumbo” cases were 
comparatively rare during 1945. In part 
this was grobably due to the tax sitta- 


tion. Very few individuals have suffi- 
cient incomes, after federal and state 
taxes, to purchase very large policies, 


There is some reason to believe that 
many present day underwriters have 
either forgotton the Gay Twenties or 
have come into their present responsi- 
bilities since those days. Some of us 
have good reason to believe that the 
jumbo cases that are being written are 
not scanned as carefully or critically as 
similar cases were in the early thirties, 
after our heavy claims from our big 
case underwriting. Is history going to 
repeat? 

Current routine underwriting will con- 
tinue to take into consideration war 
histories, war wounds, war _ illnesses, 
reasons for discharge, reasons for de- 
ferments, pensions and the reasons. 
These will all have to be weighed and 
evaluated for many years to come. 

Many underwriters are hoping that 
the rapid return to peacetime condi- 
tions, the release of men from the Army 
and Navy, the elimination of so much 
secrecy as to occupations, etc. will de- 
crease the submission of some of the 
poor business that caused so many war- 
time headaches and jumped our reject- 
tion and sub-standard ratios. Perhaps 
too, we will see less emphasis on the 
extremes of our age scales; juveniles and 
the very elderly. 

With the fairly rapid release of Army 
and Navy personnel all underwriters are 
hoping for an improvement in medical 
examiner and inspection situations. With 
the shortage of physicians and the very 
great calls upon the time of the remain- 
ing practitioners, both agents and home 
offices have been seriously handicapped 
in getting regular examinations com- 


‘pleted and in securing additional medical 


checkups and histories. 

The inspection companies lost a sub- 
stantial share of their personnel and took 
on considerable government and war in- 
dustry work for such organization as 
they had left. Inspections have been 
slow and somewhat below their old 
standards of reliability. 

One of the post-war problems of the 
home office underwriting officer is per- 
sonnel, 

Among the larger and older companies 
the average age of the lay underwritc rs 
is very high. There are very few under 
forty and practically no younger men 
in training. The work and compensation 
seems not to appeal to voung men cor 
ing out of college and from the Armed 
Forces. 

To many of us the five or ten year 
future is somewhat alarming. The o/s 
solution would seem to be the recrui' 
and training of well educated young 
women, but that will bring the ©‘ 
troubles of rapid turnover, etc., etc. 

Perhaps our worries and problems «‘¢ 
not too great. On the other hand (1¢ 
day to day variety, the many interesting 
histories, the fact that no two files are 
exactly alike and that experience, 11- 
soning power and knowledge and un<c"- 
standing of human nature entering into 
every single decision are rather satis‘v- 
ing rewards for our exacting labors. 

Not to be overlooked are the ma 
contacts with successful agents, the 0»- 
portunities to help train them and ‘0 
guide them along the path 6f success‘! 
and profitable field selection. 
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OT dogs and banana splits—Mom’s cocoanut 

cake with frosting that thick—dates with The 
Girl, movies, ball games—and the rest of it. But not 
these things alone. 

You see, he grew up fast over there. You can 
age several years in one night in some places he 
has known. 

Just playing around and enjoying treats is merely 
a drop in the bucket to what he promised himself 
when and if he found himself back in America again. 


Watch him get these things! 








BERKSHIRE 
ASSOCIATE 
STANDS READY 
TO SERVE 
AT ANYTIME 





PITTSFIELD ° 


HARRISON L. AMBER. President 


HE WANTS 
THE WORKS! 





When he first begins to accumulate them is the 
time for you, Mr. Agent, to offer your help. Remem- 
ber—he grew up. He will have a grown man’s sense 
of responsibility concerning those dependent on him; 
he wants his wife and children to have and to hold 
many things he believes they should have; he knows 
plenty about the uncertainty of life now, and has 
none of the youthful it-can’t-happen-to-me attitude. 

Do not be deceived by his age when you get ready 
to talk life insurance business with this new client, 
the veteran of World War II. 


ASK ANY Berkshire GENERAL AGENT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Atomic Bomb City’s Top Agent 


Howard Hooper of Oak Ridge, Tenn., Was Surprised He Could 
Not Talk to Workers in Their Homes or See Them 


in Plant, But Wrote a Lot of Business Anyway 


By RicHarp E. GEHMAN 


The Eastern Underwriter has asked 
me to interview an insurance agent who 
wrote a lot of insurance in Oak Ridge 
during the time when certain people 
of this city (and the War Department) 
were keeping the outstanding secret of 
the World War—the atomic bomb 
project. The logical man to interview 
is Howard Hooper, Oak Ridge manager 
of J. E. Lutz Co. of nearby Knoxville. 
In October, 1943, Hooper found himself 
- in a town of 50,000 persons which later 
srew to a community of 75,000. From 
the standpoint of a life insurance man 
lucky enough to be working in the town 
it was practically virgin territory. For 
a time Hooper was the only full-time 
insurance agent working exclusively in 
the city. 

Restrictions 

A neatly-dressed, sprightly man who 
has been selling insurance for the J. E. 
Lutz Co. for twenty-one years Hooper 
described to me some of his headaches 

and his successes. At the time of 
the interview he was in his office in 
Central Recreation Hall in the heart 
of Oak Ridge’s main business center, 
Jackson Square. 

“Selling insurance in Oak Ridge dif- 
fered from other communities in two 
ways,” he said. “In the first place, the 
Army authorities asked us not to so- 
licit people in their homes. Reason for 
that was the fact that many of the men 
and women were on shift work, and the 
Army didn’t want them disturbed, en- 
gaged as thev were for hours in such 
vital work. In the second place, we 
couldn’t call on them in their offices 
because the work areas were so re- 
stricted that only those who worked 
there were permitted to go in.” 

Hooper, I found out later, was ex- 
tremely modest in his use of the word 
“we.” Actually, he was not only the 
first life insurance man on the area, 
but as far as I know was the only one 
devoting his full time to the job. “Of 
course,” he said, “residents could get 
passes for Knoxville men to come out 
to their homes and talk to them, but 
for the most part the business was done 
through our office.” 

Amazed at Reticence of Prospects 

Aside from the security restrictions 
and the no-canvassing request Hooper 
ran into the biggest snag of all when 
he began writing his first policy. The 
prospect was a man who worked on 
one of the top secret areas, and he 
hesitated when he came to the place 
in the blank which asked for details 
about his job. When Hooper said, “Just 
fill in a brief description” he was amazed 
when the prospect said: “I can’t.” In 
explaining his refusal he said: “That 
would be restricted information.’ Hooper 
suggested: “Well, just give a general 


outline.” Response was this: “Sorry; 
can’t say anything.” 
Hooper was nonplused. He talked it 


over with his agency officials; wrote 
letters here and there to insurance 
companies, and finally the matter was 
straightened out. 

“The life company agreed to put down 
a small flat ‘loading’ for all persons 
in restricted jobs,” Hooper told me. 
“They tried to strike a fair average 
and I think the figure set was reason- 
able—$2.50 per thousand. Of course, in 
many instances this wasn’t even re- 
quired as many of the men not engaged 
in restricted work on the project would 
describe their jobs fully. And in all 
cases where the ‘loading’ was made, a 
clause provided for its withdrawal when 


Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


the subject left the project for a job 
somewhere else.” 


Continues to Advertise He Is in Town 


The Army’s “no-soliciting” request 
might have daunted a less experienced 
agent, but it didn’t stop Hooper. He 
arrived in Oak Ridge and immediately 
inserted a small advertisement in the 
weekly Oak Ridge Journal, which he 
has run every week since October, 1943. 
He notified the heads of the various 
companies that their employes could 
obtain life insurance at his office, and 
they in turn transmitted this informa- 
tion to their subordinates. 

“Of course,” Hooper told me with his 
pleasant smile, “life insurance isn’t 
bought—it’s sold. Once a prospect came 
in, I still had to nail him. And, nat- 
urally, one prospect often led to an- 
other.” 

Another manner of approach, it seemed 
to me when I spoke to Hooper, was one 
which was purely unconscious on_ his 
part. As soon as he and his family ar- 
rived in Oak Ridge, they became an 
integral part of the community. They 
did not simply squat tentatively, as 
many residents did, looking forward to 
the end of the war when they could 
return to their Knoxville home. They 
began making a home in their new 
house at 117 Orchard Lane. Hooper told 


There are many alternatives 





me: “I approached 
this project with 
permanence in 
mind. My whole 
philosophy has 
been aligned with 
that of my com- 
pany—to_ stay 
here as long as 
there is a town.” 
Hooper’s extra- 
curricular activi- 
ties include a 
trusteeship in the 
United Church (a 
non - denomina- 
tional organi- 
zation composed 
of many sects), 
and an active part in the Oak Ridge 
Merchants Association. 

His Family 

The Hoopers have two daughters— 
Louise, a sophomore at the University 
of Tennessee, in Knoxville, and (Cor- 
nelia, who attends the Oak Ridge Jef- 
ferson Junior High School. Hooper 
himself, incidentally, is a graduate of 
U-T, class of 1923. Before college he 
served with the 30th Division in World 
War I, and received the Purple Heart 
for wounds sustained at Chateau- 
Thierry. 

During the two years of rigid secur- 
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HOWARD HOOPER 


ity restrictions, Hooper confesses that 
he had no idea of the nature of work 
in Oak Ridge. “Naturally, I was a little 
curious at first,” he said. “I suppose 
everybody was—but you know, once you 
were here a little while, you got so 
busy just working at your job and living 
your everyday life, you began to forget 
all about what the project might be. 
There was nobody more surprised on 
August 6, when they dropped the first 
bomb, than I was. I really didn’t know 
what was going on.” 

Aside from the rigid nature of se- 
curity, Hooper feels that Oak Ridge 
was a fairly normal community from 
the point of view of the life insurance 
man. However, he says that due to the 
fact that so many people here were the 
intelligent, forward-looking sort who 
would buy life insurance early in life, 
the sales were a bit lower than might 
have been expected. 

“The people came from the forty- 
eight states, and from foreign coun- 
tries,” he said. “It was an experiencc 
in itself, just talking to them.” 

Will Stay in Oak Ridge 

Now that some security restrictions 
have been lifted, Hooper has found it 
possible to describe some jobs which 
he could not previously touch. Outside 
of that, selling insurance in Oak Ridge 
has not changed a great deal. Nor does 
he expect it to vary greatly in the 
future—although he expects his writ- 
ings to increase substantially. 

“Veterans, particularly, are good pros- 
pects,” he told me. “The Army has 
made the soldiers and WACs insurance 
conscious. Those who drop National 
Service Life Insurance usually change 
their minds and decide to buy from a 
civilian agent, later. Those who retain 
their Government insurance often de- 
cide they need more, and seek out one 
of us. We urge everybody to kecp the 
Government insurance, naturally—it’s 
the best buy, in the long run.” 

As to his own future plans, Hooper 
can say little, except that he’s plan- 
ning to stay in Oak Ridge as long as 
the project is there. The fate ©! the 
area is now in the hands of Conceress 
“But,” Hooper says, “we’ve coine to 
love this town in the two years we've 
been here. I guess we'll stick it «t.” 

Incidentally, Hooper will nc tell 
names of insurance companies wit! 
whom he placed Oak Ridge bu ness 





TROY M. ZIGLAR’S NEW PCST 

Troy M. Ziglar, assistant manager, 
Leonard Scott Industrial agency, The 
Prudential, Los Angeles, has beci af- 
pointed assistant manager of the \\/alter 
A. Payne Ordinary “A” office «the 
company. Mr. Ziglar has been 2 :socl- 
ated with The Prudential since 19.’ and 
since 1941 has been assistant manazer 0 
the Scott agency. 
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The Returning Veteran 


... PROBLEM OR OPPORTUNITY ? 











At the rate of more than 100,000 a month, 
young men from the Armed Services are return- 
ing to civilian life. Eventually over 11,000,000 
of our nation’s finest will be back with us. 


Absorbing these men into the economic life 
of the nation is going to present difficulties. 
Adjustments and rearrangements will have to 
be made and help and encouragement offered. 


But the problem part of this national read- 
justment has been over-emphasized . . . The 
opportunity part has not been emphasized 
enough! For the returning veteran is the hope 
of all of us for a better America than we have 
ever known before. The future of our nation is 
in his hands. 


Experienced beyond his years 


His youth, strength and energy, backed up by ex- 
perience beyond his years; his imagination, initia- 
tive and capacity for leadership; his idealism, sea- 
soned by a hard-won grasp of realities, and his 
common sense—these precious things, as they flow 
into the stream of our nation’s life, hold extra- 
ordinary promise. 


Consider the impact on our thinking of millions 
of men like this! Big industrial organizations, 
small business enterprises, farms, government, the 
arts and sciences—all will benefit from the return 
to the home front of these clear-eyed, straight- 


thinking, vigorous young men—the finest speci- 
mens of our entire population. 


With these young men of America back with us, 
establishing families and building homes, we will 
have little to fear for the American way of life, 
much to hope for in economic and social progress. 


Do you wonder that the returning veteran doesn’t 
want to be treated as a hero? . . . That he doesn’t 
want sentimentality; and, above all, doesn’t want 
to be regarded as a “problem.” All he asks is an 
opportunity to show what he can do. And he is 
going to get that opportunity! 


At Equitable—jobs as good, or better 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States has 2,039 of its employees and agents serving 
in the Armed Forces. They will return to jobs as 
good or better than the ones they left. A number 
already have! Equitable veterans will receive “‘re- 
fresher” courses to bring them up-to-date on the 
newest developments in life insurance and in 
Equitable services. More than that, Equitable plans 
to provide them with opportunities to advance 
themselves, because we know that by so doing we 
will help Equitable serve its policyholders and in- 
sure continuing progress in broadening the Society’s 
services to the American public. 


ly i | 


PRESIDENT 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


Tune in The Equitable’s coast-to-coast radio program, “THIS IS YOUR FBI,” presented as a public service over the Blue 
Network every Friday evening, 8:30 P. M., E. W. Time; 7:30 P. M., C. W. Time; 6:30 P. M., M. W. Time; 8 P. M., P. W. Time. 
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ames P. Bradley Retiring From Metropolitan 


With Company Half Century; Became Secretary After Thirty Years as Super- 


intendent of Agencies; Tributes from Ecker and Lincoln 


After half a century with the Metro- 
politan Life James P. Bradley is retir- 
ing at the end of the month, taking with 
him the warm wishes of an army of 
friends, both at the home office and in 
the field. Of the tens of thousands of 
persons who have spent part of their 
lives in employment by the Metropoli- 
tan less than a score reached half a 
century of service. For thirty years Mr. 
Bradley was a superintendent of agen- 
cies, one of his territories for a time 
being Greater New York. During recent 
years he has been secretary of the com- 
pany with a variety of miscellaneous 
duties. 

Mr. Bradley’s anniversary date was 
October 29 at which time he was guest 
of honor at a luncheon attended by all 
the officers of the company and _divi- 
sional associates. Letters from Chair- 
man Frederick H. Ecker and President 
Leroy A. Lincoln, which summarized 
his achievements and the high esteem 
in which he is held by the company, 
were read at the luncheon. Also, Mr. 
3radley was presented with a testi- 
monial from the field upon that occasion. 


As Seen by Chairman Ecker 

In his letter to Mr. Bradley Chairman 
Ecker said in part: 

“The entire Metropolitan family joins 
with you, I am sure, in celebrating a 
career of continued success and out- 
standing accomplishment. In the early 
days of your service you became a stu- 
dent of the business and your mastery 
of the complex details involved in the 
operation of industrial insurance partic- 
ularly qualified you to direct work in 
the field. It will be remembered that 
you were notably of the first of the 
superintendents of agencies to recognize 
the value of teaching fundamentals of 
the business to field representatives. You 
‘early displayed a capacity for analysis 
and for clarity of interpretation which 
contributed to your success in supervis- 
ing agency operations. You not only 
adhered to those principles of honesty, 
fair dealing and justice in the conduct 
of the affairs of our company, but you 
had a conspicuous part in contributing 
to the establishment of these principles 
throughout your half century of service. 

“You must recall with much satisfac- 
tion the steps in your advancement from 
the bottom of the ladder to your present 
high position. Your understanding and 
basic knowledge of the insurance busi- 
ness well qualified you for the home 
office duties in all positions you have 
so well filled up to the important office 
of secretary of the company. In such 
office you have shown sympathetic in- 
terest and concern in the welfare of the 
men and women engaged in those ac- 
tivities placed under your supervision 
Through panics, depressions and wars 
you and the company have made steady 
progress. Never an idle day, never a 
doubt, work to be done and the will to 
do it, so aptly paraphrased by yourself 
in the motto ‘It can be done.’ 

“Other than the affairs of public in- 
terest which have made you a prominent 
and valued citizen in the community in 
which you have resided, you have de- 
vcted practically your entire life to the 
service of the Metropolitan. From a 


modest but sound foundation you have 
seen the Metropolitan grow to the mag- 
nificent position it has now attained, 
‘The greatest single institution dedicated 
to public welfare in America.’ You have 
had an important part in this growth 


as for fifty years you have worked 
earnestly, wholeheartedly and with ut- 
most loyalty to its building. In the sat- 
isfaction you and I may feel in viewing 
the Metropolitan of today, we confi- 
dently may expect, I am _ sure, that 
growth and improvement will continue 
through the years in service to the 
people of the United States and Canada. 
It is my hope that the company will 
always afford young people the oppor- 
tunity to emulate your career of steady 
advancement founded upon ability, hard 
work and devotion to duty.” 


As Viewed by President Lincoln 


Some extracts from Mr. Lincoln’s let- 
ter read: 

“You entered the service at that rung 
of the ladder, the position of mail boy, 
which so often has led to high places. 
Shortly thereafter, you became con- 
nected with the agency division with 
which division, in various capacities, 
you have been identified throughout 
almost your entire career. 

“Occupying first clerical positions, 
you advanced rapidly and in 1903 be- 
came a superintendent of agencies and 
that position you held in no less than 
four different territories during the next 
thirty-two years. This was the period 
of greatest expansion in the Metropoli- 
tan. It grew by leaps and bounds until 
it attained the premier position it now 
occupies. Your career paralleled this 
period. You grew as the company grew 
so it is not surprising that the Metro- 
politan territory under your leadership 
made such an outstanding contribution 
to the growth of the company. Such a 
background of experience was of great 
value to the company and to your fel- 
low superintendents of agencies during 
the sixteen years that you ably presided 
over the superintendents of agencies 
conferences. 

“On the passing of Secretary Fletcher, 
you were his natural successor and I 
do not recall that any other name was 





JAMES P. BRADLEY 


suggested. The important office of sec- 
retary has been most satisfactorily filled 
by you during the past ten years. By 
reason of various changes in our organi- 
zation you shouldered additional re- 
sponsibilities, some of them incongruous 
as related to the concept of the position 
of secretary, such as the supervision 
over the management of our home office 
buildings. Whatever the assignment, 
however, you have shown an_ under- 
standing and a capacity to handle the 
problem in a way to do credit to the 
company and to yourself, while, at the 
same time, so conducting the conven- 
tional activities of your office as to be 
of the greatest assistance in field and 
clerical management. 








ture. The Presbyterian Ministers’ 


war financing in the history of America. 


ence with a mi "s fi bl 


“DR. JOHN EWING”’—The two decades after 
the election of Dr. John Ewing, minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church and Provost of the 
College of Philadelphia, as President of the 
Fund in 1767, were most difficult. The Revolu- 
tionary War brought depreciated currency and 
the uncertainty of the entire economic struc- 
Fund 


emerged triumphantly from every other era of 
xe neketeekKrek kk 


Tuts FUND, which has withstood 
every economic crisis in our national life 
and has served the clergy generously and 
faithfully through more than 228 years 
recommends, out of its abundant experi- 





security in the Post-War World. 


The First Life Insurance Company 
in America— 
The Oldest in the World 
FOUNDED 1717 


life insurance as the most practical way 
to combat inflation and provide financial! 


For information about your life insurance write 


THE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 


Alexander Mackie, D.D., President 
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RITTENHOUSE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
New England Office: 14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ical Students 





Theological 
of All Protestant Denominations 
CHARTERED 1759 

















“As you reach the day when your 


retirement becomes imperative, you: can 
look back upon a career of notably fine 
service to the company and you can 


launch yourself on the sea of official 


retirement, sound in body, sound in 
mind, and with a justifiable pride in 
real achievement in your Metropolitan 
career.” 


His Early Days With Company 

A resident of Westport, Conn., where 
his family has resided for eight genera- 
ations Mr. Bradley got his job with 
the Metropolitan through an old friend 
of the Bradley family, William H, Gas- 
ton, then holding an important position 
in the Ordinary department, home of- 
fice. Mr. Gaston brought him to the 
home office and introduced him to the 
late Isaac J. Cahen, then manager of 
the Ordinary department. That was on 
October 29, 1895, and he was engaged 
at $6 a week. The company had been 
at 1 Madison Avenue just two years. 

Mr. Bradley soon won a_ promotion 
to a clerkship and in the new position 
was ‘required to write all the Ordinary 
renewal receipts in long hand. Consid- 
ering him an unusually valuable clerk, 
Mr. Cahen was reluctant to release him 
when a request for his services came 
from the late John R. Hegeman, Jr, 
then assistant manager of the agency 
division. In his new post Mr. Bradley 
assisted Mr. Hegeman and E. J. Thomas, 
manager of agencies. When Mr. Thomas 
shortly afterwards retired because of ill 
health Mr. Bradley became exccutive 
clerk under former Superintendent of 
Agencies H. A. Young. It was while in 
that position that Mr. Bradley took an 
active part in arrangements for the as- 
sumption of the Sun Life of Louisville. 
Thompson B. Graham, now a vice presi- 
dent of Metropolitan Life, and William 
J. Graham, now vice president of Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society (brothers), 
were with the Sun Life when the Met- 
ropolitan took the company over. 

Next promotion of Mr. Bradley was 
to be chief clerk to George A. Weigel, 
who had shortly before been appointed 
a superintendent of agencies. He han- 
dled the new work so well that in 1903, 
less than eight years after joining the 
company, he was appointed superintend- 
ent of agencies in the old Big Four 
territory which comprised the Middle 
Western states. Next assignment was 
superintendent of agencies of the Met- 
ropolitan territory. That was in 1907. 
He then became superintendent of agen- 
cies, Southwestern territory. From 1920 
to 1924 he had charge of the former 
Middle Atlantic territory and then he 
again headed the Metropolitan territory. 
In November, 1935, he was appointed 
the company’s secretary. 


Former Secretaries of Compezny 
When he took office as secretary he 
succeeded a long line of Metropolitan , 
executives who became distinguished fig- 
ures in the company. In rotation they 
were John R. Hegeman, later io be 
president; George H. Gaston and 
George B. Woodward, who [ecame 
vice presidents; James S. Robert., oné 
of the young Englishmen who ‘1 the 
early days of the company hac beet 
brought to the United States by resi 
dent Knapp as experienced Industrial 
life insurance men, and W. C. Fletcher. 
During one period when he was 4 
superintendent of agencies there v cre ™ 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Hundreds Have Studied Actuarial 





Science At University of Michigan 


By Wit Scott 
University of Michigan News Service 


Forty-three years ago this fall, the 
late Dr. James W. Glover, University 
of Michigan mathematician, quietly in- 
troduced into the university curriculum 
a new mathematics course on “the 
theory of annuities and insurance.” It 
was the first offering of actuarial sci- 
ence in a United States college and 
was the origin of the broad program in 
actuarial mathematics now offered by 
the University of Michigan. 

Since that time several thousand Uni- 
versity of Michigan students have taken 
some actuarial work and more than 400 
have specialized in it and are now em- 
ployed by insurance companics through- 
out the world. 

In that beginning year, 
and one young woman enrolled in Dr. 
Glover’s course. Oliver W. Perrin, asso- 
ciate actuary of the Penn Mutual Life, 
member of this class and the 
enter the actuarial 


eleven men 


was a 
first graduate to 
field. 

From the days of Dr. Glover’s ex- 
perimentation to the present time busy 
executives and officers of insurance 
companies throughout the nation have 
given valuable support to the university’s 
actuarial work and have frequently come 
to Ann Arbor to lecture to the stu- 
dents. They have also come year after 
year to select University of Michigan 
graduates for positions in their home 
offices. 

Many 
mathematics, 
come actuaries, 


students interested in financial 
but not planning to be- 
desired to take some 
work in the program. Recognizing this 
fact, Dr. Glover introduced an _ ele- 
mentary course in the mathematics of 
finance in which the mathematics con- 


tent included simple and compound in- 





cluding two of his former students, 
Harry C. Carver, who now devotes his 
principal attention to mathematical sta- 
tistics, and Walter O. Menge who left 
in 1937 to join the staff of the Lincoln 
National Life of which he is now a 
vice president. 

The actuarial training at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan has always been 
under the auspices of the department 
of mathematics, the chairman of which 
is Professor T. H. Hildebrandt, now 
president of the American Mathematical 
Society. The teaching of the courses 
in actuarial mathematics is directly in 
the hands of Associate Professor Carl 


H. Fischer and Assistant Professor 
Cecil J. Nesbitt. The closely related 
subject of mathematical statistics is 


taught by Professors Carver, C. C. Craig 
and Associate Professor Paul W. Dwyer. 
Careers of Fischer and Nesbitt 
Both comparatively young’ men, 
Fischer and Nesbitt have nevertheless 
a considerable background of teaching 
and practice in their chosen field. Dr. 
Fischer took a degree at Washington 
University, St. Louis, and then special- 
ized in actuarial theory and statistics 








Pictured on this page are the pro- 
fessors who direct the statistical work 
offered by the University of Michigan’s 
Mathematics Department in conjunction 
with the actuarial science courses. 








- 


under the late Professor H. L. Rietz at 
the University of Iowa where he took 
his M.S. and Ph.D. He taught at Beloit, 
Iowa, Minnesota and Wayne universi- 
ties before coming to Michigan. He has 
engaged in actuarial research for the 
Northwestern National Life and is at 
present consulting actuary for the 
Michigan Life of Detroit. Together with 





Left to right: Assistant Professor C. J. Nesbitt, Associate Professor Carl H. 
Fischer and Professor T. E. Hildebrandt. 


terest, annuities certain, sinking funds, 
valuation of securities, and depreciation. 
Since that time a similar course has 
been introduced into the mathematics 
departments of almost every college in 
the country. 

During his long career, Professor 
Glover was ably assisted in the teach- 
ing of actuarial mathematics by a num- 
ber of other members of the staff, in- 


Nesbitt, 
vice 
pension funds, both public and _ private, 
including teacher retirement funds of 
Michigan, North Dakota and Detroit, 
and municipal funds of several Michi- 
gan cities. He is a member of the Fra- 
ternal Actuarial Association, Institute 
of Mathematical Statistics, American 
Statistical Association, American Mathe- 


he has provided actuarial ad- 


in connection with a number of 


matical Society, Mathematical Asso- 
ciation of America, Sigma Xi (the 
national honorary scientific society), 


and is at present the president of the 
Michigan Actuarial Society. 
A Canadian by birth, Dr. Nesbitt 
took actuarial work at the University 
of Toronto. Upon graduation in 1934 he 
received the medal and prize of the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, awarded annually to 
a student graduating in mathematics. 
After winning his Ph.D., he was ap- 
pointed in 1937 a member of the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study at Prince- 
ton. He came to Michigan in 1938 and 
was named assistant professor in 1941. 
He is a member of the American Mathe- 


president, Lincoln National Life, and 
former president of the American [n- 
stitute of Actuaries, and Wilmer A. 
Jenkins, vice president and actuary, 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation, and present secretary of the 
Actuarial Society of America. 

Among others are Guy H. Amerman, 
actuary, Continental American; Joseph 
J. Bell, president and actuary, "Mid! and 
National Life; Walter G. Bowerman, 
assistant actuary, New York Life; 
Wendell P. Coler, actuary, American 
United Life; Lloyd P. Crippen, vice 
president and actuary, Acacia Mutual; 
Cecil F. Cross, vice president, Lincoln 
National Life; John H. Evans, vice 
president, Ohio National Life; Joseph 








Left to right: Prof. Harry C. Carver, Associate Professor Paul S. Dwyer and 
Prof. Cecil C. Craig. 


Institute of Mathe- 
Michigan Actuarial 
Society of America 
Actuaries. 


matical Society, 
matical Statistics, 
Society, Actuarial 
and American Institute of 
The Courses 

Students wishing to study actuarial 
science at Michigan are advised to have 
mathematical preparation through cal- 
culus and to study the mathematics of 
finance and an introduction to the 
mathematics of life insurance. Then 
their course of study includes courses 
in advanced college algebra, probability, 
calculus of finite differences, life insur- 
ance accounting, statistics, advanced 
theory of interest and life contingencies 
and mortality studies and the construc- 
tion of tables. This program is designed 
to prepare the student for the asso- 
ciateship actuarial examinations given 
jointly by the Actuarial Society of 
America and the American Institute of 
Actuaries. 

It is also recommended that students 
study, in the department of economics, 
the principles of economics, accounting, 
and social security. They are also re- 
ferred to the School of Business Ad- 
ministration for courses in investment 
principles, banking and the general in- 
surance courses offered in that school. 

Some Graduates 

Among the many prominent graduates 
of the actuarial program of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan are M. Albert Lin- 
ton, president, Provident Mutual Life, 


and former president of the Actuarial 
Society of America; A. J. McAndless, 





B. Glenn, actuary, Railroad Retirement 
Board; William J. Hiller, vice president, 
Franklin Life; Wilbur M. Johnson, vice 
president, Central Life; Leland J. Kalm- 
bach, vice president, ‘Lincoln National 
Life; Thomas A. Lehman, vice presi- 
dent and actuary, Union Mutual Life; 
John E. Little, actuary, The Maccabees; 
Erston L. Marshall, vice president, La- 
Fayette Life; Samuel M. Michener, 
actuary, Columbus Mutual Life; Wil- 
liam F. Poorman, vice president and 
actuary, Central Life Assurance Society; 
Elder A. Porter, secretary and actuary, 
Manhattan Life; Stanford Z. Roth- 
schild, president, Sun Life of Balti- 
more; Carl W. Solenberger, chicf actu- 
ary, Michigan Department of Insurance, 
and a host of other men in smal] and 


large companies throughout the country 
as well as in Government and state 
service. 


The list extends to foreign countries. 
University of Michigan graduates irom 
China, Japan, Mexico, the Philipp'nes, 
Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, and other 
countries are now holding responsible 
positions in insurance companies in 
their native lands. In several cases the 
graduates have organized successful 
companies which they now head. 

Many Women in Actuarial Fie! 

In recent years there has bec: 4 
greater influx of women into the »7tu- 
tarial proféssion than formerly. (wo 
prominent women graduates of (he 
university’s actuarial program are Hiclen 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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from July, 1929, until May, 1931, and 
served as aide and flag secretary on the 
staff of Admiral Richard Henry Leigh 
(now retired) when, as a vice admiral, 
he was commander, battleship divisions, 
battle force (May to September, 1931, 
U.S.S. West Virginia, flagship), when 
with the rank of admiral he served con- 
secutively as commander, battle force 
(September, 1931 to August, 1932, U.S.S. 
California, flagship) and commander in 
chief, U. S. Fleet (August, 1932, to June, 
1933, U.S.S. Pennsylvania, flagship). He 
had duty in the Detail Section, Bureau 
of Navigation, from June, 1933, until 
July, 1935, and was Commander, De- 
stroyer Division Eleven, Battle Force, 
and of the U.S.S. Perry, flagship, from 
July, 1935, until June, 1937. 

Vice Admiral Denfeld’s next duty was 
aide to Admiral W. D. Leahy, chief of 
Naval Operations. He had command 
consecutively of Destroyer Division 
Eighteen and mage Squadron One 
until January, 1941. In the spring of 
1941 “he was special naval observer, 
American Embassy, London. He was 
chief of staff and aide to Commander 
of a Task Force, Atlantic Fleet, from 
April 7 until December 26, 1941, and 
on Tuesday, May 9, 1944, was awarded 
the Legion of Merit for this service. 

On January 2, 1942, he reported for 
duty in the Navy Department as assist- 
ant to the Chief of Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, and when the title of this bureau 
was changed to Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel on May 21, 1942, he became as- 
sistant chief of naval personnel, serving 
in that assignment until March 29, 1945, 
when he was detached with orders to 
command a Battleship Division, Pacific 
Area. On September 11, 1945, Vice Ad- 
miral Denfeld was confirmed by the 
U. S. Senate to be the Chief of the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel and Chief 
of Naval Personnel for a term of four 
years, effective September 15, 1945. 





Major General Benedict 

Major General Jay Leland Benedict, 
president of the War Department’s De- 
pendency Board, went through West 
Point after serving as a private and 
sergeant, Nebraska National Guard, in 
Spanish-American War. He is also an 
honor graduate of the Command and 
General Staff School, and Army War 
College. He became a second lieutenant 
of infantry in 1904 and advanced through 
the grades to major general in 1940. 
He was on general staff, War Depart- 
ment, 1920-24, and 1926-30; inspector 
general, Hawaiian department, 1930-34; 
chief of staff, Eighth Corps Area, 1937- 
38; superintendent of U. S. Military 
Academy, 1938-40, and commander of 
Fourth and Ninth Army Corps until 
May 1, 1942, when he was transferred 
to the War Department. 


Col. George F. Herbert 
Col. George F. Herbert, Chief of 
the division, Casualty Branch of War 
Department, who has been in the Army 
twenty-seven years and is a native of 





Oregon, was in 1926 assigned to the 
University of Oregon as assistant super- 
visor of military science and_ tactics. 
Later, he was detailed for three years 


in the office of the Assistant Secretary 
of War. He is a graduate of the Army 
Command and General Staff School at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans. For some time 


he served as executive officer in charge: 


of CCC of the Sixth Corps Area—ll- 
linois, Michigan and Wisconsin, Just 
prior to coming to the Casualty Branch 
he was executive officer for two and a 
half months. 

A few of the agencies of the Govern- 
ment which get reports from the casu- 
alty branch, are Army Emergency Re- 
lief, Army War Bureau Office, Veterans 
Ac Iministration, Fiscal Director, General 
\ccounting Office, Office of Special Set- 
tlement Accounts, Office of Dependency 
Benefits. 


Some Army and Navy Careers 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Lt. Col. Daniel J. Reidy 


Lt. Col. Daniel J. Reidy, executive 
officer, casualty branch, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office, a native New Yorker, 


worked his way through Columbia 
University, graduating in 1929 with 
a A.B. degree. He began his busi- 
ness career as an assistant in the claim 
department of the Guardian Life, later 
becoming assistant secretary. He is a 
former president of the International 
Claim Association. 

Entering the war service (he had been 
a reserve officer for ten years) he first 
became a member of the War Depart- 
ment Allotment Board. Thereafter he 
was named officer in charge of South 
Pacific area for the National Service 
Life Insurance, going in March, 1943, 
to New Caledonia to General Harmon’s 
headquarters, planning and directing 
the work of selling this insurance to 
soldiers throughout the South Pacific 
islands and New Zealand, organizing 
meetings, oftentimes in or near front 
lines, and managing an intensive selling 
campaign. In a twenty days’ South Pa- 
cific campaign $384,000,000 of National 
Service Life Insurance was sold. Later, 
he and those associated with him were 
transferred to the Hawaiian depart- 
ment, covering the Central Pacific area, 
and with previous experience as a guide 
sold $480,000,000 in a ten-day campaign. 

Returning to U. S. A. he was assigned 
to the casualty branch and was detailed 
to the certification section, one function 
of which is to issue death reports to all 
interested Government agencies. In May, 
1944, he was transferred to status re- 
view and determination section, func- 
tions of which are to investigate and 
review all evidence regarding determi- 
nation of missing persons and to secure, 
evaluate and determine from the evi- 
dence whether those men should be 
presumed dead or continued as missing 
after a year. In October, 1944, he was 
assigned to executive office of the casu- 
alty branch as assistant executive of- 
ficer, and was later appointed executive 
officer, the position he now holds. He is 
also officer in charge of the repatriation 
section of the casualty branch. More 
than 100,000 American military person- 
nel have now been repatriated from 
German and Japanese prison camps and 
returned to the United States. 


Capt. Albert C. Jacobs 

Capt. Albert C. Jacobs, USNR (now 
back with Columbia University), was 
director of the Dependents Welfare 
division in the period July 27, 1944, to 
September 24, 1945, when he was re- 
lieved of active duty. 

He is a graduate of University of 
Michigan and University of Oxford. 

Prior to his acceptance of a commis- 
sion in the USNR he was a professor 
of law, Columbia University. He spe- 
cialized in family law since 1928 and 
achieved outstanding distinction as a 
professor and as a legal textbook writer. 
In July, 1942, he was commissioned a 
lieutenant commander in USNR and 
promoted to commander in 1943 and 
to captain in 1944. 

On September 1, 1942, he reported to 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel where 
he served as administrative head of the 
casualties and benefits programs of the 
Navy and from September 1, 1942, to 
July, 1944, as director of dependents 
welfare. 


Cmdr. Carl A. Zoller, Jr., USNR 


Commander Zoller, a New Yorker, 
was graduated from Yale Sheffield Sci- 
entific School, Yale University, in 1913, 
where he received the degree of Bache- 
lor of Philosophy. He also attended 
Columbia University. During World War 
I he enlisted in the United States Naval 
Reserve Force and served on active duty 
until January, 1919. In April, 1919, he 
entered Veterans Administration where 
he was employed up to the time of his 
appointment as a lieutenant commander, 
United States Naval Reserve, at which 











HELPING THE AGENT 
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The Connecticut Mutual has launched a 
new Post-War Training Program with renewed 
emphasis on helping the individual agent make 
good. 












The basic part of the program is an up-to- 
the-minute Educational Course, the third section 


of which has been published since V-J Day. 








Training begins with a two weeks’ school 
on Fundamentals in Hartford, followed by a 
carefully planned program of training in sale- 
manship, to take place in the agency. In addi- 
tion, there will be Field schools in the local 
agencies, conducted by the Home Office. 














Early training will be followed with pro- 
gramming clinics conducted by the Agency De- 
partment. These will be offered to everyone, at 
least once in three years. 














The study of business insurance taxes and 
pension trusts will follow with three-year clinics 
on these subjects, too. . 









“Training the trainers” will continue to be 
part of the program, with periodic round tables 
for general agents and schools for supervisors. 
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time he was chief of the actuarial and 
insurance division of that bureau. 

On April 6, 1942, he accepted the ap- 
pointment as paymaster with the rank 
of lieutenant commander to rank from 
March 4, 1942, and was promoted to 
commander on February 24, 1944. He 
was ordered to report to the chief of 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
re he reported on April 10, 1942. On 
December 1, 1944, he reported to the 
»urcau of Naval Personnel where he 
is presently assigned as the officer in 
ch: rge of the insurance section. Among 
his additional duties he acts as liaison 
officer between the Navy Department 
and the Veterans Administration, and 
has served with the Panel Board of 
Review, Discharge and Dismissals, Navy 
De! irtment. 


Lt. Comdr. Weston M. Stuart 


|.ieutenant Commander Weston M. 
Stuart was graduated from Brown Uni- 
versity, B.A. degree, and New ‘York 
Law School, and subsequently was ad- 
mitted to the New York Bar. Prior to 
accepting a commission in USNR _ he 
was in the legal reference division, 
Equitable Society, later being a Group 
service supervisor. 

On August 12, 1942, he became a 
lieutenant (j.g.) USNR, and on October 
4, 1943, was promoted to lieutenant. 
Shortly after he was ordered to report 
to the chief of the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Navy Department, for 
duty under instruction in the Naval 
Training School (Insurance), Allotment 
Division. Upon completion of this duty 
he was ordered to San Diego and re- 
ported to Eleventh Naval District com- 
mandant for duty in connection with 
district insurance matters. On May 30, 
1944, he was assigned as assistant to 
Commander Zoller, USNR, officer in 
charge of the insurance section. 


Frederick T. Bernhard 


(Continued from Page 14) 

the law firm to become associated with 
the legal department of the Newark of- 
fice of the Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity, handling varied claim cases. In 
June, 1932, he joined the Home Life 
in the actuarial department to assist in 
the administration of disability claims 
and other special claim matters. In No- 
vember, 1941, he became claim manager 
of the Home Life. 

Mr. Bernhard has been active in the 
International Claim Association, of 
which he was chairman of the member- 
ship committee, 1938-39; chairman of 
the transportation and accommodations 
committee, 1939-40; member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, 1940-42; chairman of 
the press committee, 1941-42. In the fall 
of 1942 was appointed a member of the 
War Claims Liaison Committee, a stand- 
ing committee of that organization for 
the purpose of working out arrange- 
ments with the Government for furnish- 
ing information to the companies neces- 
sary to enable them to pay claims on 
lives of members of the armed forces. 
In January, 1943, he was designated by 
ercy Chubb, director of Wartime In- 








rance, the War Shipping Administra- 
n, as liaison representative for the 
ternational Claim Association for the 
rpose of securing additional informa- 
n required in order to enable the 
mbers of that association to pay their 
claims. 


Dnata R. Stictiter 


(Continued from Page 14) 
charge of public relations and also of 
es. From 1925 to 1929 he was with 
‘onsulting engineering firm in Madi- 
n, and for the next five years was 
the investment business. 
_ He came to the Northwestern Mutual 
luly 1, 1934, and October 12 of the same 
yar was appointed director public util- 
ity bond research. At that time the util- 
ity bond portfolio of the Northwestern 
totaled $21,000,000. It has grown to more 
than $410,000,000, and in addition Mr 
Sichter has general supervision of the 
industrial bond portfolio, totaling an 
additional $74,000,000. 
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Army,Navy Cooperation 


(Continued from Page 8) 


procedures and those of the armed 
forces, on August 26, 1942, wrote similar 
letters to the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents, the American Life Con- 
vention, the Life Office Management 
Association and the Institute of Life 
Insurance. This letter pointed out the 
many problems which were beginning to 
appear and suggested that in the inter- 
est of all concerned that the life insur- 
ance industry appoint a committee to 
meet with representatives of the armed 
services to discuss these many problems 
and arrive at an equitable and sound 
solution. The life insurance industry im- 
mediately responded by the appointment 
of a subcommittee of the Life Insurance 
Coordinating Committee. This com- 
mittee’s chairman is George L. Harri- 
son, president of New York Life. The 
subcommittee was composed of the fol- 
lowing: 

Frank L. Rowland, executive secre- 
tary, Life Office Management Associa- 
tion, chairman. 

Godfrey M. Day, chairman of the war 
claims liaison committee, International 
Claim Association. 

Willard D. Holt, assistant secretary, 
Provident Mutual Life. 

H. V. Merritt, manager, War Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life. 


Edmund T. Mimne, assistant vice 
president, New York Life. 

William Mitscher, Jr., assistant treas- 
urer, The Prudential. 

Roland G. Stagg, actuary, Lincoln 
National Life. 

Major General Benedict Presides at 

All-Day Meeting 

On October 28, 1942, an all-day meet- 
ing was held in Washington, D. C., be- 
tween this subcommittee and members 
of the four branches of the armed 
forces. Major General Jay L. Benedict 
presided at this meeting. All problems 
in connection with allotment payment 
of insurance premiums were thoroughly 
discussed and standardized procedures 
agreed upon. As a result of the agree- 
ments reached that day, this huge busi- 
ness, for it had really grown by that 
time into payments representing millions 
of dollars each month, was entirely 
standardized. The Life Insurance Coor- 
dinating Committee published all the 
standardized procedures agreed upon in 
a booklet, entitled “Premium Allotments 
by Members of the Armed Services and 
Others Authorized by Law—A Manual 
of Procedure.” The armed services co- 
operated by contributing for publication 
in the booklet the various military and 
naval regulations and forms having to 
do with allotment procedures. 

Out of that October, 1942, meeting 
also came the very excellent suggestion 
which was adopted by many of the com- 


panies to establish within the home 
offices, a War Service Bureau whose 
particular functions would be the han- 
dling of all matters relating to policy- 
holders serving in all branches of the 
armed forces. Such War Service Bu- 
reaus have been of inestimable help to 
the services and to the policyholders. 


M.S. ETHRIDGE WITH CONN. MUT. 





Daughter of Mark Ethridge Now Assist- 
ant to Editor, ConMuTopics; 
Her Career 

Mary Snow Ethridge, of Louisville, 
has become associated with the publicity 
department of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life as assistant to the editor of Con- 
MuTopics. A graduate in the class of 
1945 from Duke University, she edited 
the Archive there for two years. 

She is the daughter of Mark Ethridge, 
publisher of the Louisville Courier 
Journal and Louisville Times, who re- 
cently was sent on a mission to the 
3alkans by the State Department. Her 
mother is a former newspaper woman 
and author of several books. 

Miss Ethridge spent last summer 
working on the publicity campaign for 
the Louisville War Chest, which went 
well over the top, and for several sum- 
mers prior to that, worked as a reporter 
on her father’s papers. 
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Army 


With the prospect of an enormous in- 
crease in private flying in the near 
future the insurance business is keenly 
interested in appraising the hazard in- 
volved. Up to the present time there 
has been lacking factual, statistical data 
on this subject. Nearest comparable 
activity is the Army liaison aircraft 
operations. Recently headquarters of 
Army Air Force Office of Flying Safety 
released a study of liaison aircraft acci- 
dents in the AAF based upon 100 million 
hours of flying. The report summarized 
its findings as follows: 

Army liaison aircraft operations, 
which are most comparable to civilian 
flying, have resulted in a wartime acci- 
dent rate approximately twice as high 
as the rate for the AAF as a whole. 

Altogether, during the war there have 
2,400 major accidents involving 

aircraft in the United States 


been 
liaison 
alone. 

These accidents have killed 197 persons 
and wrecked 495 aircraft. 

The cost of liaison aircraft accidents 
has been approximately 5 million dollars. 

In addition to major accidents, there 
have been an estimated 1,600 minor 
accidents. 

Additional damage to liaison aircraft 
has occurred on the ground, as a result 
of high winds and other unfavorable 
weather. In one five-month period 
seventy-three liaison aircraft were dam- 


aged on the ground by wind storms, 
and eighteen of them were completely 
destroyed. 

The AAF accident record demon- 
strates, therefore, that the light-plane is 
highly susceptible to accident damage, 
and that the safety problem is partic- 
ularly acute in these models most com- 
parable to the private plane. 

Factors Contributing to Accidents 

Among the principal factors contribut- 
ing to accidents in liaison aircraft have 
been the following: 

a. Conditions at Airports. Inadequa- 
cies of airport design and poor traffic 
control have resulted in numerous col- 
lisions with aircraft, airport vehicles, and 
other obstructions, 

b. Pilot Inexperience.—Approximately 
one out of every four liaison aircraft 
accidents has involved pilots with less 
than five hours’ experience in the model 
being flown. 

c. Weather and Navigation.—A large 
number of hard landings, nose-ups, and 
groundloops have resulted from gusty 
winds; and aircraft lost and out of gas, 
frequently in bad weather, have pre- 
sented a serious problem. 

d. Material Failures. — Approximately 
one out of every five accidents has re- 
sulted from failure of material, pre- 
dominantly engine failures, and fre- 
quently failure of the landing gear. 

e. Aircraft Design—Inadequate for- 
ward vision on the ground and the 
groundlooping and nose-up tendencies 
of this aircraft have contributed heavily 
to the total accident picture. 

f. Other factors contributing to liaison 
aircraft accidents have included flying 
below prescribed minimums, difficulties 
with carburetor icing, lack of adequate 
inspection and maintenance, and lack of 
care and attention on the part of in- 
structors, 


Challenge to Safety 
In some concluding paragraphs the 
study says: 
“Attack on the lightplane accident will 
require concerted effort in many direc- 





tions: improvements in aircraft design, 
more reliable engine performance, more 
careful maintenance, better pilot instruc- 
tion, safer airports, stricter discipline in 
airport management, and further aids 
to navigation. 

“In view of the anticipated growth of 
private flying, and in the light of, the 
recent relaxation of flying regulations, 
it is believed that the accident poten- 
tialities now confronting private aviation 
are even greater than those encountered 
in the AAF. ; 

“The careful examination of past acci- 
dent experience and the application of 
that experience in promoting greater 
safety in civil aviation present a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity for all private 
aviation interests.” 


Purpose of the Study 


The 100 million hours of non-combat 
flying performed by the AAF during the 
war have afforded an opportunity to ap- 
preciate the importance of aviation acci- 
dent losses. In its role as the biggest 
operator in the business of flying, the 
Army has learned many lessons which 
those who are about to become the big- 
gest operators ought to know. 

The AAF does not presume to have all 
the answers. But it does have a first- 
hand knowledge of many of the prob- 
lems for which answers are going to be 
necessary. For despite differences be- 
tween military and civil aviation, the 
wartime military accident record indi- 
cates that a close parallel exists between 
the accident-producing conditions en- 
countered in the AAF and those which 
will confront the civil aviation industry. 

This summary of experience with 
lightplane operation is presented, there- 
fore, to describe the urgency of the 
safety problem and to further stimulate 
accident prevention activities. It is a 
study of AAF aircraft most nearly com- 
parable to those used by the private op- 
erator: the Army liaison airplanes, in- 
cluding the Vultee L-1, Taylorcraft L-2, 
Aeronca L-3, Piper L-4, Stinson L-5, 
and Interstate L-6. It is hoped that the 
type of data upon which this report is 
based may be helpful to civil aviation: 
the aircraft manufacturer, the airport 
builder, the base operator, the insurance 
industry, the instructor, the student, and 
the private aircraft owner. 


Economics of the Problem 


The growth of private aircraft owner- 
ship and operation will depend upon 
how many people can afford this form 
of transportation, and how many will 
actually spend their money for it: ability 
to pay, and willingness to pay. 

Ability to pay will depend upon the 
level of general economic activity and 
the cost of the airplane and its opera- 
tion. Willingness to pay will depend 
upon whether or not the airplane can 
provide a dependable and useful service. 

This report is concerned with one of 
the basic factors underlying both ability 
and willingness to pay: the factor of 
safety. Accidents will influence ability 
to pay because they will constitute a 
principal part of the cost of operation, 
reflected either in insurance premiums 
or in uninsured accident losses. Sec- 
ondly, accidents will influence the con- 
sumer’s willingness to pay because they 
will reduce the dependability of the 
service. Together, these two considera- 
tions will have a further effect upon 
ability to pay. For by limiting the mar- 
ket, they will also limit the possibility 
of realizing economies inherent in large- 
scale production, and therefore will ex- 
ert a direct influence upon the original 
manufacturing cost of the aircraft. 

Conversely, then, safety will to a 


major extent regulate (a) the public ac- 
ceptance of aviation, (b) the economy of 
aircraft ownership and use, and there- 
fore (c) the growth of civil aviation. 





How to make flying as safe as possible 
is consequently the number one prob- 
lem of the private aviation industry. 

General Survey of Liaison Aircraft 

From the beginning of the war 
through the first half of 1945, a total of 
8,822 liaison aircraft were delivered to 
the AAF. Prior to the end of the war, 
there were 3,275 L-type aircraft in op- 
eration, approximately one-third of 
which were located in the continental 
tS. 

The accident experience described in 
this study has been confined to the con- 
tinental U. S., where, during the period 
from Pearl Harbor through July, 1945, 
a total of 2.2 million hours have been 
flown in liaison models, the equivalent 
of about 220 million miles of travel. This 
flying was divided among _ individual 
models as follows: 

Wartime Flying Time in the United 

States 


(Pearl Harbor through July, 1945) 
Model ‘Thousands of Hours 





L-4 627 
L-5 507 
L-3 04 
L-2 413 
L-l 132 
L-6 18 
All liaison aircraft 2,201 


Number of Major Accidents 


Liaison aircraft operations in the U. 
S. have resulted in the following war- 
time accident totals: 2,400 major acci- 
dents, of which 132 were fatal. 

In these major accidents, 197 persons 
were killed and 495 aircraft were com- 
pletely wrecked. 


Accident Damage Nearly 5 Million 
Dollars 


The percentage of liaison aircraft in 
the U. S. which were involved in major 
accidents has varied from a low of % of 
1% per month to a high of 3.7% and 
the percentage wrecked during this per- 
iod has varied from a low of 1/10 of 
1% to 6/10 of 1%. 

Number of Minor Accidents 


In addition to these major accident 
losses, there have also been a large 
number of minor accidents which have 
resulted in only minor repair rather than 
major overhaul or replacement. Reports 
of minor accidents were not required 
until late in 1944, so that the first half 
of 1945 provides the first complete minor 
accident data. In this six-month period, 
there were fifty-four minor accidents in- 
volving liaison aircraft, or approximately 
two-thirds the number of major acci- 
dents. Assuming that this ratio of minor 
to major accidents has remained fairly 
constant throughout the war, the minor 
accident total for the entire war period 
would be in the neighborhood of 1,600. 


Damage to Aircraft on the Ground - 


In addition to flying accidents, certain 
information is available on damage to 
liaison aircraft while parked on the 
ground or in the hangar. While the 
Office of Flying Safety no longer com- 
piles these damage reports, study of 
data received for the five-month period 
January through May, 1944, reveals that 
a total of 73 liaison aircraft were dam- 
aged on the ground by factors exclusive 
of personnel error or material failure, 
principally by high winds. Of these 73 
aircraft, 18 were completely wrecked, 52 
required major overhaul or repair, and 3 
required minor repairs. 

The figure of 73 aircraft damaged on 
the ground was about one-fourth the 
number of liaison aircraft involved in 
flying accidents during the same period 
and the 18 wrecks were equal to one- 
fourth the number of liaison aircraft 
wrecked in flying accidents, 

The fact that lightplanes are more 








iaison Flying Accident Rate 


susceptible to damage from wind and 
other adverse conditions is indicate: hy 
the fact that while the number of liaison 
aircraft in the U. S. totaled approxi- 
mately 4.5% of all AAF aircraft, j)ey 
accounted for 15% of AAF aircraft dar- 
aged on the ground and 51% of ali ii 
aircraft completely wrecked on _ {hie 
ground, 
Accident Rates 


The rate of accidents for liaison air- 
craft has been considerably above the 
over-all AAF rate, despite the fact that 
this ‘over-all rate includes a high per- 
centage of tactical aircraft such as 
fighters and bombers, which would sup- 
posedly have rates considerably in ex- 
cess of those for light planes. A com- 
parison of liaison aircraft and over-all 
AAF rates is contained in the following 
tabulation. It will be noted that the total 
accident rate for liaison planes has gen- 
erally been twice as high as for the 
AAF as a whole. Also, that the rate of 
aircraft wrecked has been increasing 
throughout the war period. 


Comparison of Liaison Aircraft and 
Over-all AAF Accident Rates * 
Total Accident Aircraft Wrecked 
Rate Rate 
Liaison AAF Liaison AAF 
1942 99 71 21 17 


1943 130 64 22 16 
1944 97 45 24 13 
1945: 

Ist Qtr. 55 41 27 12 
2nd Qtr. 78 44 26 12 





* Number per 100,000 flying hours. 
Variations in Rates 

_ There has been considerable variation 
in the rates of individual liaison aircraft 
models during the war. The following 
tables show these rate variations for 
total accidents and wrecked aircraft for 
each model flying more than 10,000 
hours during 1943 and 1944, 

Liaison Aircraft Accident Rates *—1943 


Hours 

YOO) Accidents* Wrecks* 
L-6 11 251 L-2 29 
L-2 160 146 L-5 27 
L-4 314 141 L-3 23 
L-3 248 137 L-6 19 
L-5 158 89 L-4 16 
L-1 31 61 L-l 16 





*Number per 100,000 flying hours. 
Liaison Aircraft Accident Rates *—1944 
Hours 


Flown Accidents* Wrecks* 
L-3 66 133 L-4 42 
L-4 36 124 L-3 33 
L-2 134 111 L-2 27 
L-5 246 72 L-5 18 
*Number per 100,000 flying hours 


Types of Accidents 
A general picture of the types of 
accidents involving liaison aircraft is 
provided by data for 1944. Accidents oc- 
curred most frequently during taxiing 
and landing, and in forced landings. !0- 


gether these three types accounted ‘or 
approximately two out of every tlirce 
accidents. 

Comparing liaison aircraft accid:uts 
with AAF accidents as a whole, i! is 
found that the liaison planes had a mich 
higher percentage of taxiing accide.its 


than the average: nearly 24% of liaison 
aircraft accidents occurred during t.x!- 
ing, compared to 13% for all AAF «1 
craft combined. Forced landings «'s0 
constituted a higher percentage 0! 
liaison accidents, while the percen! 4° 
of landing accidents in liaison aircrait 
was considerably lower than for ‘he 
AAF as a whole. 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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Man’s desire for individual 

security is nowhere on earth 
more successfully solved 
than in America...where the 
: agency forces are largely re- 
sponsible for 70,000,000 peo- 
ple acquiring and maintain- 
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GRIFFIN M. LOVELACE— 
DISTINGUISHED EDUCATOR 


By JoHN A. STEVENSON 
President, Penn Mutual Life 


Griffin M. Lovelace, after a long 
career in the field of life insurance 
education and in the agency division 
of life insurance, recently retired 
from the New York Life where he 
had been for many years as one 
of that company’s vice presidents. 

The Eastern Underwriter asked 
President Stevenson of the Penn 
Mutual Life, whose relations with 
lr. Lovelace in the field of educa- 
tion were especially close over a con- 
siderable span, for an appraisal of 
Mr. Lovelace’s work as an educator 
of thousands of insurance men and 
for an estimate of his personality. 

this request Mr. 
written the accom- 


y 


In response to 
Stevenson has 
panying article. 

If the statement is true that “our 
names are labels, plainly printed on the 
bottled essence of our past behavior,” 
then the name of Griffin M. Lovelace 
is a label that can be applied to the 
ideals in life 
person in the life 


essence of professional 
underwriting. No 
insurance world has done more to pre- 
sent the picture of life insurance as a 


great social factor in meeting economic 


needs than Griffin Lovelace and his 
teachings of the past quarter century 
are reflected in every life insurance 


training course today. 

Most statements about up-to-date 
vocational education stress the fact that 
it must be cut to the pattern of today’s 
social and economic demands, rather 
than being fashioned after inherited 
ideas of what specific training courses 
should include. We tag educational in- 
stitutions as “progressive” when they 
adopt this point of view. However, even 
if we go back as far as the School ot 
Car- 


Life Insurance Salesmanship at 
negie Institute of Technology, which 
Mr. Lovelace helped to organize in 


1919, we realize that the training in his 
classes was not based on handed-down 
ideas of what life insurance courses 
should cover; it was designed to show 
the underwriter how tc build a “House 
of Protection” to meet the individual 
client’s needs. In other words, he ap- 
plied the modern-day “case method” in 
training life underwriters to mect ex- 
isting social and economic demands. 


Early Career of Mr. Lovelace 


The old quip that “them as knows, 
does; them as don’t know, teaches” was 
by no means true in Griffin Lovelace’s 
case. Having received his education at 
Vanderbilt University and the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, he entered the life 
insurance business as a_ representative 
of the New York Life-at Nashville in 
1903. Very shortly after that he was 
appointed agency organizer and, later 
on, was made agency director of the 
company’s branch offices in Paris, 
France. After returning to this country 
he served two years as assistant super- 
intendent of agencies, and, then for 
ten years, as superintendent of agencies 
for the Connecticut Mutual Life. He 
had, as I recall, just about decided again 
to enter the field as a general agent for 
the Connecticut Mutual when the idea 
of the School of Life Insurance Sales- 
manship at Carnegie Tech was launched. 
He agreed to put his shoulder to the 
wheel in carrying through this plan 
and it was here that he gave his first 


course in programming life insurance to 
meet specific needs, 

Highly successful work both at Car- 
negie Tech, where he became director of 
the School of Life Insurance Salesman- 
ship, and at New York University, 
where he was director of the Life In- 
surance Training Course, led to his ap- 
pointiment as a vice presdient of the New 
York Life. One of his specific contribu- 
tions to that company was the prepara- 
tion of the well-known “Nylic Educa- 
tional Course” for New York Life 
agents. While at the New York Life he 
was in charge of sales education, sales 
literature, advertising and publicity. 

His Books 

In any well-chosen life insurance li- 
brary, books by Griffin M. Lovelace oc- 
cupy a prominent place. “Life Insurance 
Fundamentals,” “Analyzing Life Situa- 
tions for Insurance Needs” and “The 
House of Protection,” have all been on 
the life insurance “Best Seller” lists and 
they hold their place among recognized 
texts today. Mr. Lovelace was one of 
the editors of Harper’s Life Insurance 
Library which originated in the requests 
of leading life underwriters for books 
which would have practical value in 
helping men and women to render high- 
grade life insurance service. 

Those who have been closely associ- 
ated with Griffin Lovelace during his life 
insurance career would have no diffi- 





GRIFFIN M. LOVELACE 


culty in piling up evidence to show why 
his place in the Hall of Fame of life 
insurance education will always be se- 
cure. But on Winston Churchill’s theory 
that “the longer you can look back, the 
farther you can look ahead,’ my back- 
ward glance over the road we traveled 
during the past twenty-five years gives 
me sound reasons for placing a high 
valuation on Griffin’s Lovelace’s con- 
tribution to the future of our business. 
Articles which point out why half the 
people of the country own life insurance 
policies today usually stress at least 
three reasons: the confidence of the peo- 
ple in the security of the institution, the 
intelligent and untiring efforts of the 
life insurance field forces and the fact 
that life insurance meets specific finan- 
cial needs. First-rate salesmen have al- 
ways sold life insurance in terms of the 
client’s individual situation but the big 
vista of what adequate life insurance 
coverage can mean must be opened up 
to prospective salesmen by material 
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which spreads the picture before ¢ 3; 
eyes. When, therefore, we glibly ¢..) 
about the role which life insurance 
play in providing economic security 
the people of this country we sh. 
stop to think of the unlimited time . 
unsparing efforts devoted by Griffin 
Lovelace to the work of painting in 
true light the magnificent picture 
what life insurance can do when ; 
called upon to step into the bread-, 
ner’s shoes. . 


Dedication of “House of Protectio:” 

Every single author I have ever kn 
has dedicated his first book to a per 
or a cause very close to his hi 
Griffin M. Lovelace’s first book 
House of Protection” is dedicated ‘: 
those life underwriters who are guided 
in their work by an earnest desire to 
help husbands and fathers with one of 
their greatest problems: viz., to guaran- 
tee, after their detah, living expens: 
their wives and children.” 

In the work of building “Houses of 
Protection” for their clients, thousands 
of underwriters have benefited from the 
research and scholarship of Griffin Love- 
lace. Many more thousands of widows 
and children have enjoyed the comfort 
of carefully designed and soundly con- 
structed “Houses of Protection” who 
have never heard Griffin M. Lovelace’s 
name but who were the beneficiaries of 
training in estate building which he gave 


.and the information on life insurance 


needs which came from his experienced 
pen. 

Since we can award the CLU desig- 
nation to underwriters who have proved 
that their educational background meets 
professional standards. it sometimes 
seems to me rather too bad that, for 
those who have performed disinterested 
and distinguished service in the field of 
life insurance education, we don’t have 
the equivalent of the honorary degrees 
for meritorious contributions to society 
which the colleges award. If we did, the 
name of Griffin M. Lovelace would be 
among the first to be suggested as a 
sound scholar who brought to the per- 
plexing problems of life insurance edu- 
cation keen insight, constructive think- 
ing, and experienced judgment. 


His Personal Qualities 

To these qualities of scholarship and 
business statesmanship which form a 
bright array, we should add the more 
personal qualities of sympathetic under- 
standing, love of service and superb 
common sense. I count Griffin’s friend- 
ship as one of the good fortunes of my 
life, and among those with whom I have 
been associated in my various life insur- 
ance relationships, no one stands higher 
in my affection. Among his day-dreams, 
in the early days when we were working 
together, was the opportunity to enjoy, 
in later years, the hundred and one 
pleasant things which are crowded out 
by the pressure of active business life. 
That dream has come true for Griffin M. 
Lovelace up in West Hartford, Conn., 
where friendships and good wishes will 
follow him but where business worries 
are barred. 


Provident L. & A. Passes 
Quarter Billion Mark 


Robert J. Maclellan, Provident Viic 
and Accident, reports the company ! 
passed the quarter billion mark for ‘ile 
insurance in force. This represents 
increase of more than twenty-five 1! 
lion dollars for the first ten month 
1945 


In 1937, when the life department 
the Provident was celebrating its tw 
tieth anniversary, the total in ! 
reached the one hundred million do!!.1 
mark. In 1941 the total had risen to oe 
hundred fifty million and at the close 
of December, 1943, the life department 
reported two hundred million in fo: 
The last increase of fifty million dol!s*s 
has been gained in just one year 2” 
ten months. 

President Maclellan also annou 
that the accident and health busines 
the Provident has shown an increasc¢ | 
better. than 14% for the first ten mon!"s 
of 1945, 
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The Greatest Reason in the World 


*“Wuy did you buy life insurance?” I asked him. 

“Well,” he said, “it was because once I met a young 
person coming up the stairs of an apartment house with 
her arms full of packages, one of them dangling from a 
slender string. I didn’t think she’d mind, so I offered to 
help her. At the door of her apartment, I saw that she was 
quite pretty. She still is. 

“Because late one night, while she and I were waiting 
at a dimly lighted railway station for the Owl to take me 
home, I said, “We could live on the money I’m spending 
for railroad fares! What do you say we try it?’ We did, and 
it worked. 

“‘Because one day I was offered a job by another com- 
pany, and when I told my boss, he promised me ten dollars 
more a week if I’d stay. When I told her of the boss’s 
generosity, she said, “What do you mean, generous? If he 
knew you were worth that much to him, he should have 
paid it to you before he had to.’ So I quit and took the new 
job. 

“Because one night she woke me up and said, ‘I think 
I'd better go.” We went, and the last I saw of her that 
night, she was being trundled down a long corridor in a 


wheel-chair, in spite of her protests that she could walk. 
When I saw her the next morning, she was lying very 
still and white and with the sweetish smell of ether on her 
breath. A nurse came in and asked, ‘Wouldn't you like to 
see him? But [ wasn’t interested in babies just then—not 
even our own. 

“Because one autumn evening, while we were driving 
leisurely along a country road, we came upon a small white 
cottage, its windows ablaze with the light of the setting 
sun. She said, ‘What a place this would be for us!’ Yes, 
what a place it has been for us! 

“It’s because of these memories, and many others that 
I wouldn’t tell you and that wouldn’t interest you ever: if 
I did, that I bought life insurance. 

“And if the premiums could be paid in blood, instead 
of money, pernicious anemia would be a pleasure.” 


Moral: Insure in The Travelers. All forms of insurance. 
The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indem- 
nity Company, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
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Ever since its beginning, the Ohio 
Insurance Department has served the 
public well and there has existed a fine 
relationship with companies and their 
agents. Superintendent of Insurance is 
Walter Dressel. Walter A. Robinson is 
Deputy Superintendent and Rex B. An- 
derson is Assistant Superintendent. Gov- 
nor of the state is Frank J. Lausche. 

One of the most important states in 
the union, insurancewise, Ohio under 
the able leadership of its present off- 
cials, is efficiently and well adminis- 
tered, transacting a great volume of 
business with a minimum of personnel. 
The history of the Insurance Depart- 
ment coincides with the growth of in- 
surance in Ohio. 

Some Department History 

Ohio was admitted into the Union in 
1803. Records show that prior to that 
year, there were community insurance 
associations operating in the territory. 
There was little supervision in the early 





WALTER A. ROBINSON 


years, except by the counties. Agents 
were required to be licensed by counties, 

In 1825, the domestic companies re- 
porting to the state auditor, numbered 
six. An interesting item appearing in 
the state auditor's report for 1835, 
showed that the total amount paid for 





REX B. ANDERSON 


taxes by banks, insurance and bridge 
companies totaled $74,892. There is ‘no 
evidence from the report of the state 
auditor regarding foreign companies un- 


til about 1845. None of the six original 
companies is now in existence. The state 
auditor continued supervision in a very 
limited way until 1872 when the State 
Insurance Department was inaugurated. 

The oldest Ohio insurance company 
now in existence is the Cincinnati Equi- 
table Fire Insurance Co., which began 
business in 1826. Ohio has often been 
the meeting ground with many insurance 
companies. Seme from the East did not 
go any farther west than Ohio, while 
those from the West did not choose to 
go any farther east. 

In 1867 the Department of Insurance 


was under the direction of the Auditor 
of State, who acted in the capacity of 
a revenue collector for the various com- 
panies licensed within the state. In 1872 
the division became a separate depart- 
ment, William F, Church being the first 
Superintendent. Since that date, there 
have been twenty-seven Superintendents 
acting in the faculty of State Superin- 
tendent for the Department. 

The annual report of 1872 carried an 
introduction to the Honorable General 
Assembly of Ohio in which Superin- 
tendent Church declared: “I shall not 
attempt to dilate upon the great Chi- 


Insurance Is a- Bulwark Against 
Uncertainty, Says Governor Lausche 


In a statement to The Eastern Under- 
writer Governor Frank J. Lausche of 
Ohio said this week: 

“In the ever-changing background of 
social and economic factors, this coun- 
try must place its dependence on insur- 
ance as a bulwark against uncertainty 
and disorder. Insurance is playing a 
very important part in the protection of 
the lives and property of the citizens 
residing in this state and nation. 

“The future of insurance is assured if 
companies continue to be conservatively 
managed and understandingly super- 
vised by the Insurance Departments of 
the States.” 


The Governor’s Career 


Son of a laborer in a steel mill, Gov- 
ernor Frank J. Lausche was born in 
Cleveland of Slovenian parents. After 
his father’s death when Frank was 13, 
the latter helped support six brothers 
and sisters. He played professional ball 
for Duluth, entered first World War 
and came out a second lieutenant. He 
studied at the John Marshall School of 
Law in Cleveland from which he was 
graduated when 25. He went to work 
for the law firm of Locher, Green & 
Woods and in 1932 was municipal court 
judge. In 1935 he was elected to the 
Common Pleas bench. A_ successful 
crusade against gambling clubs and 
racketeers brought him to public atten- 


GOV. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


tion and in 1941 he was elected Mayor 
of Cleveland, being re-elected in 1943. 
In November 1944 he was elected Gov- 
ernor of Ohio. 


Some Ohio Departmental Careers 


Walter Dressel 


Walter Dressel, Ohio Superintendent 
of Insurance, a Columbus native, was 
educated in public schools there and in 
East High School, Columbus. He studied 
law in Franklin University, graduating 
in class of 1928, with Bachelor of Law 
degree, and was admitted to the Ohio 
Bar that year. Until being appointed 
Superintendent in January, 1945, by 
Governor Lausche, he had an extensive 
and successful practice, specializing in 
trial work. Mr. Dressel resides at the 
present time with his wife and son in 
Mt. Gilead, Ohio. He has taken an ac- 
tive interest in Government and civic 
affairs, having served the village of 
Reynoldsburg as mayor and where he 
resided but a short time. He is a mem- 
ber of a number of clubs, fraternities 


- and lodges. 


Walter A. Robinson 


Walter A. Robinson, Deputy Super- 
intendent of Insurance in Ohio, one of 
the best known men in insurance super- 
vision in the United States, has been 
with the Ohio Insurance Department for 
thirty-six years. He was actuary of the 
Department for twenty-eight years. He 
has been a member of the National As- 
sociation’s Committee on Blanks for 


twenty-eight years and chairman for the 
last seventeen years. In recognition of 
his position, the Governor appointed him 
Deputy Superintendent in January ot 
this year. 


Rex B. Anderson 


Rex B. Anderson, assistant superin- 
tendent, was born and reared in Fayette 
County, Ohio. In 1931 he was graduated 
from Madison Mills Centralized High 
School near Washington Court House. 
Since that time Mr. Anderson has made 
Columbus his home. 


Continuing his studies in academic 
training Mr. Anderson entered the field 
of education at Wilmington College and 
Ohio State University where he received 
majors in English, Latin and_ history 
and continued his work in school ad- 
ministration. Preceding his present ap- 
pointment, Mr. Anderson was principal 
of Waldo High School for five years 
and English instructor for four years 
in the Mt. Gilead High School. 

At the present time, Mr. Anderson 
supervises the administration of State 
Insurance examinations in Cleveland, Ak- 
ron, Cincinnati, Dayton, Lima, Ports- 
mouth, Steubenville, Toledo, Youngs- 


town, Zanesville and Columbus. 











The Ohio State Insurance Department 
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cago fire, which has been the theme of 
so much writing in official reports and 
in the newspaper press, but will pro- 
ceed at once to the facts and fiures 
of the report.” In consequence of the 
Chicago and other fires, four Ohio com- 
panies failed or suspended business in 
the year of 1871. 

In 1872 there were four Department 
employes. As of December 1, 1944, forty- 
one employes comprise the Department. 
Of this number, seventeen are auditors 
or examiners; ten conducting state in- 
surance examinations throughout the 
state; and the remaining fourteen on 
the immediate staff at the home office. 

In 1873, there were 205 insurance com- 
panies under the supervision of this 
Department. Today, there are 904 com- 
panies licensed in Ohio. Of this number 
212 are. domestic; 631 foreign, and 61 
alien. 


Department Receipts 


The total receipts of the Department 
for the year 1872 amounted to $25,929. 
Taxes certified and fees collected by 
the division for the year 1944 amounted 
to $9,352,976. During 1872, total pre- 
miums written in Ohio by all companies 
amounted to $9,000,000. The annual re- 
port for 1944 shows a grand total of net 
Premiums, Ohio business only, to be 
$470,958,456, 

In 1917 an agent’s qualification law, 
Section 644, was enacted. This law, as 
amended, provides that no person shall 
procure or forward application for in- 
surance unless duly licensed by the 
Superintendent of Insurance. Before 
granting such license, the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance shall be satisfied that 
the applicant is a suitable person and 
intends to hold himself in good faith 
as an insurance agent. Such qualifica- 
tions are to be determined from a form 
furnished by the Superintendent of !n- 
surance. To receive a license, the agent 
must submit to a test, upon which hie 
must receive a passing grade of 75‘ 

At the present time, examinations «re 
conducted in Columbus, Akron, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Dayton, Lima, Ports- 
mouth, Steubenville, Toledo, Younes- 
town and Zanesville. Upon receipt o! 
the examination papers, the Department 
notifies the agent within twenty-iour 
hours in case of failure. Upon receipt 
of a passing grade, the agent learns 
that his company is in possession of 
his license. The Department now issues 
licenses to some 900 companies, 100,00 
agents, 10,000 solicitors and 500 brokers. 
This does not mean that there are 
100,000 different agents in Ohio, Many 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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TO SERVICE MEN AND WOMEN 





Don’t give up 
your National Service 


Life Insurance 


Some of you have carried your National Service Life Insurance as long as four 
years. At times, it may have seemed to take a pretty big chunk out of your pay 
each month. And now that you are through with that life—or almost through— 
there may be a temptation to drop your service life insurance. 


Don’t do it. Hold on to that insurance. 


In the first place, it is low cost insurance because the Federal Treasury bears 
a substantial part of the costs. 


Secondly, lapsed insurance is no protection. Insurance bought later to replace 
it will certainly cost you more. . . and if you should become uninsurable, cannot 
be bought at any price. Few people regret keeping life insurance. But many a 
person heartily wishes he had not lapsed a policy bought at an early age. 


Your present National Service policy is a limited term policy, providing for 
conversion to one of several permanent forms of government insurance. It will pay 
you to find out immediately the privileges and options to which you are entitled. 


Life insurance agents throughout the nation, encouraged by their companies, 
are gladly advising service men and women as to the benefits and privileges avail- 
able under National Service Life Insurance. NWNL agents are fully acquainted 
with these provisions and are placing this information at the disposal of their 
clients free of charge and without a cent of profit to themselves. 


NORTHWESTERN LIFE 


Ca», 
INSURANCE 6g COMPANY 
O. J. Arnold, President as Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
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Smith Heads Life Ins. 
Association of America 


PRESIDENT, NEW ENGLAND MUT. 





Once Was Actuary of LIAA; Massa- 
chusetts Department Experience; 
Long An Insurance Leader 





George Willard Smith, president of 
the New England Mutual Life, is the 
new president of the Life Insurance 
Association of America (formerly the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, and he succeeds James A. Fulton. 

Mr. Smith began his life insurance 
career with the New England Mutual 





GEORGE WILLARD SMITH 


Life in its actuarial division and after 
four years of service he went with 
Massachusetts State Insurance Depart- 
ment as assistant actuary, reason for’ 
making the change being to broaden his 
experience. He examined many insur- 
ance companies and became an authority 
on Massachusetts laws relating to life 
insurance. He became familiar, too, 
with the codes of other states. Mr. 
Smith was promoted to actuary, holding 
that position for two years. 


Rejoins New England After Being 
with Life Presidents 

In January 1919, he was asked by the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
to be its actuary with the association. 
For the association he performed mani- 
fold duties and traveled many thousands 
of miles. After being with the associa- 
tion for three years he rejoined the 
New England Mutual Life, coming to 
that company to be vice president in 
charge of underwriting and agency di- 
visions, president at the time being the 
late Daniel F. Appel who had kept close 
to his work, both with the Massachu- 
setts Department and the Life Presi- 
dents. In 1929 he was elected president. 
That post he has filled with great suc- 
cess and distinction. He is widely re- 
garded as one of the ablest figures in the 
business and has headed many important 
inter-company committees. He has al- 
ways believed that judgment should be 
made in the importance of research and 
other fact-finding as a basis of judg- 
ment. An address he made_ before 
American Life Convention at its last an- 
nual meeting in Chicago attracted wide 
attention because of its slants on in- 
vestment and economic trends, especially 
as they affected the institution of life 
insurance. 


ST. PAUL MANAGERS ELECT 

L. V. Asbury, general agent, Aetna 
Life, St. Paul, has been elected president 
of the St. Paul Life Managers and Gen- 
eral Agents Club. Other officers are 





J. F. Swearengin, John Hancock, first 
vice president: H. J. Wise, The Pru- 
dential, second vice president; G. J. 
Brown, Equitable of Iowa, secretary- 
treasurer; R. F. Wheeler, Bankers Life, 
director. 


Commissioners Report Agreement 


On Main Group Life Definitions 


Reporting to the Grand Rapids meet- 
ing of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners last week the life 
committee, Col. W. E. Allyn, Connecticut 
Commissioner chairman, said the com- 
mittee might have made a final report 
on Group life definitions and standard 
provisions at that meeting but the im- 
portance of the subject demands that 
they do not act hastily. “This subject 
affects so many people,” the report said, 
“we want to be positive that our final 
recommendations are sound and reason- 
ably complete. On the one hand we 
have the problem of drafting the defini- 
tion and standard provisions so that 
Group life insurance will continue to be 
conducted on a sound basis and neither 
the insuring public nor the companies 
will suffer; and on the other hand we 
have no desire to impose needless re- 
strictions which might retard that pro- 
gress which comes with experimentation 
We certainly do not want to put Group 
life insurance in a strait-jacket as this 
will destroy one great advantage of state 
supervision and will not serve the public 
interest.” 


Agreement on Principal Points 

The report stated that there has been 
tentative agreement by the Group writ- 
ing companies on the principai points 
some of which follow: 

That the minimum number of lives for 
a group be reduced from 50 to 25. Seven 
of the 17 states which have legislation 
on this subject now permit this 25 life 
minimum. 

Group life insurance issued to a credi- 
tor to cover the lives of debtors has 
proved to be a sound and desirable type 
of coverage and is now specifically per- 
mitted in nearly all of the states which 
have group life legislation. 


Members of labor unions and perhaps 
of some other types of associations may 
be insured on a sound basis provided 
certain fundamental underwriting prin- 
ciples are adhered to. 

In the past, group life insurance has 
been written largely on a one year re- 
newable term plan; but Permanent Plan 
Group Life insurance is fundamentally 
sound and should be made available to 
those desiring this type of coverage. 

Certain other minor clarifications and 
extensions in the definition should be 
made. 

Certain of the standard provisions 
should be revised in the light of ex- 
perience: 

The conversion c'ause should provide 
that the individual is covered while the 
conversion privileges is available to him. 
The conversion clause should be revised 
so as to fit permanent Plan Group life 
insurance. The conversion clause should 
perhaps be revised to accord a limited 
conversion privilege on termination of 
the policy as a whole in addition to the 
full conversion privilege on termination 
of employment. 

The grace provision, originally mod- 
eled after the grace provision of an 
individual policy, has been the subject 
of considerable litigation and should 
be revised to take into account the 
special character of group life insurance. 

The incontestable clause should like- 
wise be revised so as to fit group life 
insurance and to provide for incontesti- 
bility of the individual’s insurance after 
two years. ° 

Many other and relatively minor 
changes in the interests of clarification 
should be made in the standard pro- 
visions. 


“Admittedly, much remains to be done,. 
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largely in the. drafting field, bu: 
which still remains may be characteri;eq 
as the ironing out of major deisijs” 
says the report. “As hertofore indici: eq 
the cornerstone of group life insu>ince 
is the definition and standard proy:<‘ons 
which this Association adopted in 17 
Most of the group life insurance ; 


force is written in strict accord ith 
this definition and these standard =o. 
visions. The fundamental princip|>< of 
group life underwriting as summz-i)ed 
by an industry group follow: 

The group must be a single cohesive 
whole, membership in which is }:aced 
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J. P. Bradley Career 


(Continued from Page 20) 


Mr. Bradley’s office A. C. Campbell and 
his brother, J. M. Campbell, both of 
whom were Mr. Bradley’s stenographers, 
A. C. Campbell is now the Metropoli- 
tan’s vice president in charge of Group 
insurance, and J. M. is third vice presi- 
dent, also in the Group division. 

As a superintendent of agencies Mr 
Bradley spent about 50% of his time 
on the road and he developed many men 
who became Metropolitan managers. In 
answering a question of the writer as 
to how he was attracted to men who 
were given responsible positions in the 
field he said that the principal charac- 
teristics, he thought, were personality, 
character and leadership. Some men 
have such marked traits of leadership 
that it is soon recognized. They are 
generally persons with an ambition to 
go ahead on thei rown initiative and 
who instinctively know what are the 
company’s requirements and its aims. 
As superintendent of agencies Mr. 
Bradley has witnessed the tremendous 
improvement in the position of agents, 
especially in winning of public’s con- 
fidence. 

The late Haley Fiske began to_em- 
phasize the advantages of writing Ordi- 
nary insurance in his talks to fieldmen. 
He felt that every agent should, and 
that every agent could, write Ordinary 
as well as Industrial. At the beginning 
of these talks he stated that if every 
agent wrote just $1,000 of Ordinary 
insurance a month the aggregate in 
company production would be_ enor- 
mous. So, at the start many of these 
agents fixed $1,000 a month as their 
Ordinary goal. Many soon saw_ that 
they could easily surpass this minimum. 

Mr. Bradley’s keen judgment of hu- 
man beings has been aided by the fact 
that during all of his business life he 
has been a deep student of the ad- 
dresses and sayings of Abraham Lin- 
coln. He has read all of the Lincoln 
biographies, starting with Hay and 
Nicolay, and whatever else on the sub- 
ject he could get his hands on. As he 
grew older he began to model his own 
correspondence on Abraham Lincoln's 
style. An associate told the writer that 
Mr. Bradley’s outstanding characteris- 
tics are thoroughness, justice and firm- 
ness, and possession of a logical mind. 
Slogans which he thinks should govern 
executive work in_the field include this 
one: “Organize, Deputize and Super- 
vise.” 


Son a Noted Public Man 


Mrs. Bradley was Miss Minerva !)ur- 
gesser. Their son, Senator James !-en- 
neth Bradley, is one of the lea‘ing 
citizens of Connecticut. A graduat: of 
Columbia and Columbia Law Schoo! he 
was in the legislature of Connectici' as 
a Representative and later as a_ “tate 
Senator, becoming leader of the Ser te. 
He was also chairman of the Republican 
State Senators’ committee and is now 4 
member of the National Republican 
committee. During the Landon camp«ign 
Senator Bradley was chairman of the 
Young Republicans, a nation-wide or 
ganization. At one time he was a judge 
of the town court in Westport. 
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Insurance Company Office Machines 


Way back in its Garden-of-Eden days 
the institution of life insurance was in- 
deed a stately affair; conducted by 
stately gentlemen of affairs, and touched 
with mystery for the select few ever 
permitted to hear of it. On occasion 
they actually deigned to entertain an 
application for insurance provided it 
came from the right sort of per- 
son; meaning the propertied merchant, 
banker, broker or professional man. 
Women of course could not aspire to 
such lofty distinction; for, were they 
not women? The whole atmosphere of 
the business was definitely Ivory Tower, 
and far removed from the everyday 
realities. Aspirants to a knowledge of 
insurance were sternly warned that 
only the scholarly few could ever hope 
really to understand so exalted a sub- 
ject, and then only by studying it (like 
the care of babies) from the bottom up. 

Such then was the grim environment 
into which life insurance was born. It 
was a lusty infant, however, yelling 
incessantly for its bottle—of new busi- 
ness; and getting it too, else this tale 
would end right here. 

Rapid Growth of Business Brings 

Mechanical Problems 

The business really began to take 
definite form along in the 40’s when 
agents were first appointed, sales pro- 
grams laid out, and the effect of paid 
claims was beginning to register with 
the public. And so it progressed until, 
by 1850, it boasted lumped assets in ex- 
cess of $4 million; a tidy sum, though 
but a small part of the $7,136 million 
representing the national wealth at that 
time. By way of comparison, it is quite 
probable that the total assets of all life 
companies today would equal a tenth or 
more of our present national wealth. 
Or to put it another way—while our 
national wealth has grown to about 
fifty times what it was in 1850, the 
present combined assets of all Ameri- 
can and Canadian life companies is 
about ten thousand times as great as 
that of all companies in 1850. 

This rapid growth brought with it a 
long succession of problems exceedingly 
difficult of solution. Some of them were 
of a continuing nature and are still 
with us to harass management. One 
in particular is that of devising ways 
and means of economically processing 
the increasingly impressive volumes of 
work fed into the home office. Aids of 
all kinds in the way of machines, equip- 
ment, devices, forms, and methods have 
been enlisted in the task of solving this 
one. And with these aids plus a lot of 
know-how management has succeeded 
in building up a highly complex system 
of mechanistic operations which func- 
tion smoothly and produce satisfactory 
results at reasonable cost. And now, 
of course, these aids have become indis- 
pensable tools of management in the 
life office. Especially is this true of 
the machines, with which management 
and indeed most business men have 
become so familiar, thanks to excellent 
advertising copy and the effective job 
done by a long line of very able ma- 
chine salesmen. In fact, the subject of 
office machines, like some other hack- 
neyed business topics has been bared to 
the bone with such repetitious frequency 
as to render extremely difficult further 
attempts to contribute anything of in- 
terest to the public, or of meaning and 
utility to management which is espe- 
cially true of a public and management 
so currently engrossed in the broader 
issues growing out of the war and its 
consequent social disturbances that lit- 


By Norman Harwoop WILSON 
Methods Department, The Prudential 


tle margin of interest is left for any- 
thing else. This excessive frequency of 
treatment coupled with a cheap circus 
billing, by the machine companies, of 
some very trivial improvements in their 
machines have overtaxed the patience 
of the whole business world, and largely 
drained it of any continuing interest in 
the subject. This growing lack of  in- 
terest seems to be proving quite a chal- 
lenge to writers assigned the task of 
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infusing new life into this dull subject. 
Judging from current machine _lit- 
erature they are meeting this challenge 
in attempts to develop ingenious angles 
of interest to focus and hold the at- 
tention of even the most jaded of read- 
ers. Failing that, they have resorted to 
pun, anecdote or quip to accomplish the 
desired purpose. 

It has been said. that all human ac- 
tivities are concerned principally with 
people, words, or things, all being mu- 
i inclusive of course, but one of 
the three being basic and dominant in 
any given activity. So clearly, on these 
terms, our chief concern in the life 
office (or any other office for that mat- 
ter) is with those symbols of ideas and 
understanding: spoken, written, printed 
or suggested words. This naturally in- 
cludes those quantitative words ex- 
pressed in figures. We are primarily 
interested in their production, reproduc- 
tion, and manipulation; all of which 
operations are for purposes of estab- 
lishing a status, recording facts, com- 
municating information, and for refer- 
ence. From which it is evident that the 
mechanical aids most needed by us are 
those designed to facilitate original and 
manifold production as well as the ar- 
ranging of words and figures; and ap- 
plication of the four arithmetical rules 
to the latter. 

The primacy thus accorded words in 
our business easily makes the type- 
writer our basic office machine. And 
while this useful tool has had an in- 
teresting evolution in its own right, it 
is usually featured by the gushing 
speaker or writer as having afforded 
woman an entrance into the business 
world. Certainly, it has given employ- 
ment to millions of women in Britain 
and the United States. As regards its 


origin, the prevalent notion that Chris- 





topher Latham Sholes originated the 
typewriter, as an idea, is quite er- 
roneous; for actually, "261 such ma- 
chines were patented before his time. 
But he did build the first practical work- 
ing model which, after a masterly re- 
designing job by Jennie, became the 
first Remington to appear on the mar- 
ket. Whether or not the typewriter de- 
serves a bow as the emancipator of 
woman, it is true that as the machine 
was coming along to prove its value 
in business, women were becoming more 
allure and appeal conscious and begin- 
ning to think in terms of displaying 
their charms instead of hiding them. 
In short they were unconsciously weigh- 
ing the advantage of admiration over 
curiosity. And the more forward-looking 
of them, to be followed later by the 
herd, began to doff their poke-bonnets, 
bustles and multiple petticoats. Then 
they began to loosen up their waists, 
give their necks, nether limbs, and arms 
an airing, do an alleged decorating job 
on their faces, and finally cut their 
hair. All of which was professedly to 
gain ease of movement, breathing and 
general comfort. Still the wags will 
have it that the whole transformation 
was simply part of a campaign to really 
break into this he-man’s business world 
in a big way. But come, these girls are 
taking too much of our time. 
Development of the Typewriter 

Meanwhile the typewriter itself was 
developing along several lines. New ma- 
chines embodying different principles 
were beginning to appear here and 
there, only to fade out in a short time. 
Viewing this development in retrospect 
it is interesting to note how the heavier- 
action early and interim machines gradu- 
ally yielded place to the light percussive 
stroke of the single-character type-bar. 
There are only some half dozen prin- 
ciples on which it is possible to build 
our conception of a typewriter. These 
are the Swinging Sector, Type-Wheel, 
Type-Sleeve, Radial-Strike, Index, and 
Type-Bar; the latter having as sub- 
divisions the up-strike, down-strike 
(front, side or rear), and the so-called 
grasshopper stroke. These are well il- 
lustrated in “The History and Develop- 
ment of Typewriters” by G. Tilghman 
Richards, M.I.Mech.E., F.R.Ae.S., M.I.- 
Ae.E. Of all the principles, that of the 
front-strike has been found the most 
efficient in practice. Except for the 
swinging-sector it is in fact the only 
survivor of the lot. Oddly enough the 
first typewriter ever built (Burt-Detroit- 
1829) utilized this swinging-sector, and 
it still persists in the present-day vari- 
typer. 

In the course of time many improve- 
ments have been added to the type- 
writer. Starting with  under-stroke 
single-case invisible writing, it has 
come through with double-case, visible 
writing (front-stroke) decimal and key- 
set tabulation, segment-shift, ball-bear- 
ing, automatic margin-set, key-pressure 
control, simultaneous clearance of tabu-- 
lator stops, split-platens, continuous- 
form feeders, line-finding paper in- 
jectors, hectograph strip-ribbon feeders, 
end-of-page controls, greater type-bar 
acceleration, stencil-cutting features, and 
reasonably quiet operation. It has also 
been equipped with a motor drive, and 
made to operate automatically from per- 
forated records. And quite lately spe- 
cial racks and devices have been added 
to enable right-hand margin justification 
(but only on a second writing). One 
make uses variable type shuttles and 
spacing, designed for offset composi- 





tion; while another has _ proportional 
spacing, to simulate printing. Still an- 
other has a flat platen designed for 
two-directional feeding (to produce 
checks and check-register in one 
writing); or for heavy manifolding of 
different size forms. 

And our modern life office is simply 
a clicking beehive of these machines, 
They make possible an estimated hun- 
dred thousand letters, etc., sent from 
the industry’s home office daily; and 
a probable like number received. In 
fact, they type about everything im- 
aginable from policies to memos. These 
include bills, orders, notices, receipts, 
checks, vouchers, reports, briefs, tables, 
announcements; and goodness knows 
what else. 

And now let us give grateful thought 
to the thousands of starry-eyed young- 
sters whose quick digital dexterity and 
lightning visual reaction enable these 
prodigies of work. The very incarnation 
of life and joy they sprint through their 
appointed tasks with still an unused 
margin of attention to absorb popular 
tunes per Muzak or let go with some 
clectric-sharp exchanges among them- 
selves. Yes, collectively or individually 
they present an_ interesting study; 
smooth, keen and seemingly devoid of 
inhibitions, 

Origin of the Mimeograph Stencil 

Having now produced the _ business 
word, the next job is to reproduce it. 
But the number and variety of repro- 
ducing machines preclude the _possi- 
bility of even touching lightly upon 
their origin, detailed function and gen- 
eral historical background. A complete 
treatment of the subject would require 
not less than 10,000 words; and besides, 
the information is readily available to 
those who may need it. Just to skim the 
high spots, reproducing really begins 
with the old letter-press and its at- 
tendant bound book of paper tissues. A 
waterproofed cardboard was moistened 
on one side, placed between the leaves, 
and the next succeeding leaf laid on 
and bedded down against it. Then the 
letter, face down, was placed on the 
now dampened tissue with a blotter be- 
hind it. When all of the day’s letters 
had thus been made ready the book was 
closed and subjected to pressure in a 
screw-press. The copies so made were 
read through the tissue. Sometime later 
they were offset directly from a then 
new type of glazed board. This led Daus 
to develop his Acme machine which 
similarly offset from a flat bed of 
dampened clay. By this method he was 
able to produce several good copies. 
And our earlier life office used this 
device for quite some time. peeeeral bly 
later Thomas A. Edison tried squeezing 
ink through finely textured fabric. Upon 
succeeding he coated the fabric, with 
the idea in mind that a stylus or type 
would break through the coating ut 
still leave the fabric practically intect. 
This proved to be the case, and 50 
was born the mimeograph stencil, f<st 
marketed by Edison-Dick, and later by 
the A. B. Dick Co. For a time these 
stencils were used in a flat-bed letter- 
press, but soon rotary machines w°re 
built to accommodate them and, in prin- 
ciple at least, were very much like ‘1¢ 
machines of today. 

From the Daus Acme machine evolved 
the gelatine roll hectograph proc:ss 
now continued under the name © 
“Ditto.” And this in turn has been 
largely superseded by the direct liquid 
process or spirit-duplicator. This latter 
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A SALUTE TO THE FIELD 


As the year draws to its end, National Life of Vermont desires to wish a 
“Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year” to all life underwriters every- 
where. The profession of life underwriting has during the past few years 
been raised steadily to a higher plane of public service than at any time in 


the century of life insurance operation. 


National Life of Vermont more than a year ago undertook a long range 
program for the development of high-calibred general agents and career 
underwriters and the fruits of these efforts have already been shown by re- 
markable increases in new business and improved persistency of business 


previously written. 


National Life of Vermont recently recorded the largest October paid 
business in the history of the Company (an increase of 46.33%, over October 
1944) and this $7,012,465 of new business brings the total for the first ten 
months of the year to $62,184,264, an increase of 28.89%, over the total of the 
first ten months in 1944, 


The total increase in insurance in force during these ten months exceeds 
by almost three million dollars the largest year’s increase in the Company's 
history. 


In view of such competent and such successful service to both Company 
and the public, National Life salutes its career-building general agents and 
the National Life Career Underwriters. 


NATIONAL LIFE tovenny woNTPELiER VERMONT 


PURELY MUTUAL ESTABLISHED 1850 
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Institute Advocates 
Meetings of Insured 


WOULD CONVENE IN KEY CITIES 
Good- Will Creation Discussed by John- 





son; Institute to Analyze 
Public Opinion 
In his address at annual meeting 


Wednesday of Institute of Life Insur- 
ance Holgar J. Johnson, president of 
the Institute, said that while recent 
surveys show that there is a certain 
desire for social changes there is still 
a strong wish to retain the American 
right to personal financial progress such 
as is promoted by our American system 
of individual opportunity. 

“Tt is quite evident,” he said, “not- 
withstanding that there is a decided 
erowth in the power of the people, mak- 
ing it necessary for all business to 
measure up to the opinion of the public.” 
He urged that life insurance undertake 
to make certain just what changes are 
occurring in public opinion and how they 
relate to the life insurance business. He 
indicated that the Institute hopes to 
extend its analysis of public opinion 
through field tests and to apprise the 
leaders of the business as to the results 
as promptly and effectively as possible 
so that the business will be able to 
direct its operations always in line with 
public interest. 

Gaining Public Approval 

If life insurance is to succeed in doing 
the best possible job in the public inter- 
est and winning public approval, Mr. 
Johnson thought that as primary con- 
siderations in helping to reach that ob- 
jective there should be at least four 
specific activities. These he described 
as follows: 

Improved public service through 
increasing the effectiveness of life 
insurance service and the elimina- 
tion of minor irritants; 

Development of the best possible 
relationship between management 
and the personnel of the business, 
especially with the agency’ forces; 

Providing the public with adequate 
information about the progress and 
effectiveness of life insurance man- 
agement; 

Building a public liking for life 
insurance, emotional as well as 
factual. 

Among other things Mr. Johnson sug- 
gested the idea of policyholders’ meet- 
ings throughout the country. Should 
policyholders’ meetings be held in the 
early part of the year by the president 
or top executive personnel throughout 
the country, assuming an average of 250 
policyholders were brought together in 
soa of five different cities, Mr. John- 
son felt that it would mean that thou- 
sands of key people would have a better 
understanding of life insurance and a 
friendlier attitude towards the business. 
It would have untold public relations 
benefits. 


Prudential Promotions 


Several promotions in the mortgage 
department of The Prudential were an- 


nounced Wednesday. Charles G. Fleet- 
wood, assistant secretary, was made 
second vice president. Robert L. Mac- 


Howard G. Harrison are 
secretaries, and Richard 
supervisor. 


Gregor and 
now assistant 
Hevenor is 





OCCIDENTAL SALES SCHOOL 


Occidental Life of California is con- 
ducting two more meetings in its series 
of regional sales schools for new men in 
the company. Under the direction of 
Lester S. Roscoe, director of training, 
these are the seventh and eighth such 
meetings in the series. The first of the 
two was held this week at Colorado 
Springs, for men with a year or less of 
experience in the company’s inter-moun- 
tain territory. Next week a meeting will 
be conducted at Dallas, for new men in 
the South and Southwest. Similar meet- 
ings are scheduled for other territories 
in 1946, 





Institute Department Heads 
Tell of Work With Public 


The Institute of Life Insurance held 
its annual meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, on Wednes- 
day, President Holgar J. Johnson being 
in the chair. Following his opening ad- 
dress on most effective way to earn the 
public good will the session took the 
form of a round table discussion of pub- 
lic relations activities, with each depart- 
ment head reviewing the year’s work. 

R. Wilfred Kelsey, manager of the 
educational division, said the educational 
work of the Institute has expanded ma- 
terially during the past year, and de- 
scribed the growing interest in life in- 
surance among educational leaders. He 
said that 80,000 copies of “The Hand- 
book of Life Insurance” have been 
provided for educational institutions as 
well as 7,500 kits for teachers’ use, these 
including question and answer material 
and wall charts. Additional schools have 
added life insurance courses to their 
curricula and Institute has been of in- 
creasing aid in this connection. It is 
cooperating on new text books and 
revision of existing text books. 
_Virginia Thompson, director of sta- 
tistical department, told how these 
statistics are related to the news and 
feature stories emanating from the or- 
ganization. She said there has been 
excellent cooperation by companies. 

Marion Eberly, director of women’s 
division, explained how her unit gives 
women a better understanding of life 
insurance, both as policyholders and 
beneficiaries, and how women are being 
shown how to use their life insurance. 
She told of the wide and favorable re- 
ception given to the women’s division’s 
publication for women’s use: “Going 
Places and Doing Things.” 

Department of services and promotion 
was reviewed by A. Wilbur Nelson, 
manager, who told of the popularity of 
the monthly publication, “Life Insurance 
and the American Public.” 

Walter E. Schneider, director of press 
relations, presented the work of the 
press bureau which gives the public the 
facts about life insurance and creates a 
be ickground of public understanding and 

good will towards the companies and 
agents, All news and feature stories of 
the Institute are prepared to pattern 
after the Institute’s objectives. 

Richard F. Griffen, public relations 
department of J. Walter Thompson Co., 
which acts as counsel to the Institute, 
demonstrated how the press objectives 
are met in handling specific stories. 
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Insurance Can Win 
Good Will, Says Adams 


ADDRESSES LIFE INSTITUTE 
Retiring Chairman Sees Every Aspect 
of Business Tested by 
Public Opinion 








Claris Adams, retiring chairman of 
the Institute of Life Insurance, in ad- 
dressing the Institute here Wednesday, 
said it is a primary responsibility of 
life insurance management to see that 
as many persons as possible know as 
much as possible about life insurance. 
Institutional statesmanship demands that 
no problem which may confront life in- 
surance shall be complicated by sus- 
picion borne of ignorance or enmity 
arising from misunderstanding. Fur- 
thermore, the best time to make out 
the case of life insurance in the public 
forum is before an issue is drawn. 

“In this era of change, when the very 
philosophy as well as the practices of 
free enterprise are put upon proof, pub- 
lic attitude is an important factor in 
every business equation,” he said. “This 
makes public relations a major function 
of top executive management.” 

Mr. Adams described public relations 
in life insurance as being composed “of 
all that we are and all that we may do 
as well as what we say. The only firm 
foundation for a sound public relations 
program is the essential integrity and 
the superior merit of the article which 
we offer the public. Even in its more 
restricted sense public relations rates 
attention at the executive level. Its ob- 
jective is reputation commensurate with 
character. It contemplates that every 
function and operation of the companies 
be scrutinized from the aspect of public 
reaction and geared so far as possible 
to the generation of good will. We must 
not forget that we are the agents and 
not the masters of the institution of life 
insurance.” 





COL. D’OLIER BACK FROM JAPAN 





Prudential President Traveled 50,000 
Miles by Air During 1945; Was 
on Bombing Study 

Col. Franklin D’Olier, president of 
The Prudential, and chairman of bomb- 
ing study, by War Department appoint- 
ment, returned. Sunday from Japan, 
ending a 25,000 mile trip, all of which 
was covered by air. During the year 
he traveled 50,000 miles in all -by air. 





William J. Ellis, superintendent, The 
Prudential, Brooklyn, recently marked 
his thirtieth anniversary with the com- 
pany. 








POST-WAR OPPORTUNITY 


For Agents and Brokers 





Attractive Yearly Renewable Life Plan 
Also 
Special Creditor Life Insurance Plan 





Liberal A. & H. and Hospitalization 








Coverages Available 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 60 East 42nd Street 
MUrray Hill 2-5950-1 ’ 








Lincoln Institute Chairma:. 

Leroy A. Lincoln, president of } 
ropolitan Life, was elected chairma; 
the Institute of Life Insurance a: 
annual meeting here Wednesday. 


Pearce Shepherd Named 


President of HOLU + 
The Home Office Life Underwr 
Association at its fall meeting this y 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New Y. 
elected Pearce Shepherd, The Prudk 
president. Other officers elected \ 
Douglas S. Craig, Metropolitan Life, , 
president; Walter O. Menge, Lin 
National, vice president; Andrey 
Webster, Mutual Life, secretary; }! 
shall L. Cleaves, Home Life, treasur: 
Geo. W. Cheney, Phoenix Mutual ¢: 
tor. Council members, Wray M. Pf 
London Life; William E. Creery, Proyi- 
dent Mutual; Thomas K. Dodd, Connec 
ticut Mutual; Michacl Marchese, Mass: 
chusetts Mutual. Hold over members /1- 
clude Ross B. Gordon, State Mutual; 
Henry H. Jackson, National Life of Ver- 
mont; J. D. Williamson, Canada Life; R 
C. McCankie, Northwestern Mutual; J, 
J. 





C. Archibald, Bankers Life; Walter Teb- 
betts, New England Mutual; Alfred 
Riley, Mutual Benefit. Ross Gordon was 
chairman of the nominating committee. 
The Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc. and 
North American Reassurance Co. were 
hosts to the HOLUA at a cocktail party, 
Tuesday from 5 to 7 p. m., on the Hotel 
Pennsylvania roof garden. 





AVIATION UNDERWRITING 





James E. Hoskins, Associate Actuary, 
Travelers, Gives His Views to Home 
Office Life Underwriters 
His views on Aviation Underwriting 
were given to Home Office Life Under- 
writers this week by James E. Hoskins, 
associate actuary, Travelers. He thought 
there might be an extra premium of $5 
ner thousand for airline pilots whose fly- 
ing will probably be limited to domestic 
routes. A rating of $10 a thousand for 
pilots in transatlantic scheduled flying 
seemed to him a good estimate. At pres- 
ent it seems that the rate for domestic 
airline pilots may be applied to pilots 
flying company-owned planes in business 
transportation when their experience 
and flying conditions are of the best. 
A rating. in neighborhood of $7.50 per 
thousand seems appropriate for pilots 
engaged primarily in student instruction 
in schools which have had Government 
contracts. A rating of about $12 pr 
thousand seems reasonable for general 
non-scheduled commercial, or fixed base 

operations. 

From statistics on pilots engaged in 
crop dusting it appears difficult to fix 
an adequate rate which would not be 
considered prohibitive by them. Within 
the past year some companies have 
changed their approach to underwriting 
of private pilots flying only for pleasure 
or personal business and instead of fixed 
ratings at a level appropriate to “eo 
annual flying time they are insuring t! 


‘more experienced pilots at a rate es | 


on average mortality in the hope that 
this will attract pilots whose amount 
of flying time is average or low, as well 
as those whose flying is large. The rat 
thus established for the best private 
pilots is usually $5, and the minimum 
experience required for this rate ranyes 
from 200 to 400 hours. 





New Institute Members 


Eight additional life insurance c 
panies have been admitted to meml 
this will attract pilots whose amor! 
making total membership 136, including 
ten Canadian companies which do bv-'- 
ness in this country. The compan s 
are: Aetna Life, Great Lakes Mut: al 
Life, Detroit; John Hancock Mutual, 
New England Mutual, Pacific Mutwl, 
Southland Life, Dallas; Travelers, We t- 
ern & Southern Life. 





Benjamin N. Woosdon, executive \ ‘¢ 
president, Commonwealth Life, recen 'y 
addressed the St. Paul Life Underws !- 
ers Association. 
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What's the other thing we ought to do 
this [Jhristmas ¢ 


or the last four years, the Christ- 
| et phrase “Peace on earth, good 
will to man” has had a pretty hollow, 
bitter ring. 

This year, it won’t. 

And surely, one thing each of us 
will want to do this Christmas is to 
give thanks that peace has finally 
come to us—both peace and victory. 

One other thing we ought to do: 


In our giving, this year, let’s choose 
—first—the kind of gift that helped 
to bring us peace and victory and 
will now help us to enjoy them. 

* 

Victory Bonds take care of the men 
who fought for us—provide money 
to heal them, to give them a fresh 
start in the country they saved. 

Victory Bonds help to insure a 


sound, prosperous country for us all 
to live and work in. 


Victory Bonds mean protection in 
emergencies — and extra cash for 
things we want to do ten years from 
now. * 


Choose—first—the finest gift in 
all the world, this Christmas. 


Give Victory Bonds! 


Give the finest gift of all- VICTORY BONDS! 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


% This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement— prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertis ing Council + 
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Bachrach 
CARL HOVGARD 


The Research Institute of America, 
Inc., of which Carl Hovgard is president, 
Leo M. Cherne, executive secetary, and 
Leon Henderson, chief economist, is one 
of the leading research organiaztions in 
the United States. It has 30,000 members 
coming from all divisions of manufactur- 
ing, distributing, service, banks, insur- 
ance. Among insurance organizations 
whe have membership in the Research 


LEO CHERNE 


Institute are the Phoenix Mutual, United 
States Aviation Underwriters, Inc., and 
Standard Accident. 
tivities include special services to gov- 
ernment agencies, banks and investment 
houses. 
Recently 


LEON 


the 


Manufacturers 
Co. of New York published a compre- 
hensive and large pamphlet on pension 
and profit-sharing plans. 





Acme 


HENDERSON 


The Institute’s ac- 


Trust 


These plans 


were analyzed for the Manufacturers 
Trust by the Institute. Agents of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau are trained 
with manuals prepared by the Institute, 
and during the war the government 
made wide use in classes and in the field 
of the Institute’s analysis of contract 
termination. 
Some Executive Personalities 
in Institute 

Carl Hovgard, the president, developed 
the Institute from a mail-order counselor 
service to the nation-wide field distribu- 
tion service of today. A midwestern 
minister’s son, he pat ‘the idea back in 
1935 that he felt would help American 
business men cope with the mounting 
costs and confusion caused to business 
by government regulations. 

Leo Cherne, executive secretary, who 
is a nationally known economist, author 
and radio commentator, joined the In- 
stitute as editor in January, 1936, and 
began at once to develop the laboratory 
technique which has made the Institute 
an impartial and authoritative source 
of help in a changing world. 

Chief economist is Leon Henderson, 
who joined the Institute as chairman of 
the board of editors. He went abroad 
in 1944 on several government missions 
and is back with the Institute, head- 
quartered in Washington. 

Types of Reports Issued 

The Institute issues a number of reg- 

ular reports. The Washington Report, 





HE IS ALL 


Nonparticipating Insurance 
Participating Insurance 
Group Life 

All Group Casualty Coverages 
Group Retirement Plans 
Employee Insurance 
Juvenile Insurance 


MORE THAN 1% BIL- 
LION DOLLARS OF 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 













SET FOR 
With LNL’s Wide Range of CONTRACTS 





Special Low Cost Plans 


Income-for-Family Plans 


Retirement Plans 
Mortgage Redemption 
Complete Sub-Standard 


Service 


Wide Age Range 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE 


"A6= 





IT’S NAME 
INDICATES ITS 
CHARACTER 


INDIANA 











every Tuesday and Friday, gives a 
plete check-list of all significant 
ernment rulings which interest bus 
men. The Institute issues a Labor . -- 
port which analyzes and interprets h 
new development on the labor {+...; 
every other week. Its Distribution | o- 
port analyzes every two weeks the « t 
of Federal legislation and regulatio: 
merchandising, sales and advert:.: 
policies. Its Taxation Report. helps « 


executive responsible for major decis! 15 
to minimize year-end tax responsibili!ics, 
and acts for the tax expert as a r¢ - 


guide to maximize tax economies. 


L. D. Meredith Opposes Bis 


Government Housing 13:1 


Appearing before the Senate com: 
tee on banking and currency at W 
ington last week, L. Douglas Meredith, 
vice president and chairman of the f- 
nance committee of National Life of 
Vermont, opposed Senate bill S.1592 in- 
troduced by Senators Wagner, Ellender 
and Taft, under which the Government 
would spend several billion dollars for 
housing and urban development. Mr. 
Meredith rs oa as the representa itive 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce by 
virtue of his membership on the Cham- 
ber’s construction and development de- 
partment committee. 

Mr. Meredith objected to the idea 
that new accommodations must be pro- 
vided by Government for particular 
groups such as low-income persons, and 
argued that release from building re- 
Strictions would eventually provide for 
such groups by the natural shift of ten- 
ants when those in higher income 
groups could build the houses they de- 
sired. “The quickest and most economi- 
cal way to meet housing needs, is to 
leave private enterprise free to build 
for the demand whenever it may ap- 
pear.” Instead of legislation directed 
primarily at affecting the supply of 
credit, he declared that the Government 
could play its most effective role by en- 
couraging and clearing the way for the 
building industry, and leave communities 
free for action. 


AWARD FOR LT. F. B. ALBERTS 


Naval Officer Gets Bronze Star Medal 
for Distinguishing Himself 
in Pacific Area 

Lieut. -Frank B. Alberts, USNR, son- 
in-law of Peter M. Fraser, president, 
Connecticut Mutual, was recently award- 
ed the Bronze Star Medal for “distin- 
guishing himself by meritorious service 
in connection with operations against 
the enemy as senior air combat intel- 
ligence officer and assistant air opera- 
tions officer on the staff of commander 
forward area Central Pacific and com- 
mander Marianas.” The award was made 
bv Vice Admiral G. D. Murray. In civil 
life Lieutenant Alberts was associated 
with Shepard & Co., Aetna Life general 
agents, Hartford. 


S. KARNETT RELEASED BY ARMY 

Sol Karnett, general agent, United 
States Life, has been released by the 
Army and has resumed his managerial 
duties as head of the Independent 
agency of the company. Mr. Karnctt 
was a sergeant with the Third Army and 
saw active service in the five major 
engagements in the European Theater 
of Operations. He has been with United 
States Life since 1937 when he was 
named assistant manager of the Ince- 
pendence agency, which is located in ‘he 
home office building. He was later 2)p- 
pointed general agent and had ser ed 
with that agency until his entry into ‘"¢ 
armed forces in April, 1943. 





_ 














MADE BROKERAGE MANAGE! K 


James B. Dodge, a World War II vet- 
eran, has been appointed brokeras¢ 
manager in the Seattle branch office 0! 
Occidental Life of California, accor’ '"s 
to an announcement by V. H. Jenk'"s, 
vice president. Mr. Dodge, which /2s 
been in the insurance business s!: ce 
1930, joined Occidental less than a mor th 
after his discharge from the Army ‘\!t 
Forces, in which he enlisted as a glivet 
pilot in 1942, 
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Jim liked to sell, made friends easily, had native 
intelligence, high school and a little college training... 
But despite hard work, the results weren’t much better 
than average. 

Jim knew he was a good salesman—wanted to be 
better. So he talked to his General Agent . . . together 
they decided that he was missing entirely the oppor- 
tunities offered by the field of business insurance—and 
the G.A. recommended the A‘tna Home Office Life 
Insurance School. 

“It gives professional training, Jim,” he said. 
“Strengthens the technical background, so you can talk 
to executives in their own language. No theory, but 
straight, specific, usable information. No professors, 
but practical producers. And it works. Many of Attna’s 
top salesmen are grads.” 

Jim signed up—for the best investment in his life. 

At the AXtna Home Office Life Insurance School, 
experienced instructors, successful salesmen didn’t 
lecture to Jim... they talked straight from the shoulder, 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


- 


Now Jim answers the $64 questions! 


invited discussion, threshed out problems, led clinics 
and practice sessions . . . gave intensive instruction in 
the use of the A®tna Estate Control Plan, the Business 
Presentation, the Dollar-a-Week and Ten-Dollar-a- 
Month Thrift Plans . . . as well as prospecting, time and 
effort control, prestige building. 


Upon graduation, Jim had exact, professional 
knowledge. He had improved his ability to talk to 
business men, other prospects, had a new understanding 
of the scope of insurance . . . a firmer foothold in his 
chosen career. As Jim says, “Now I’ve got the answers 
to the $64 insurance questions.” 

Thorough training is one reason why Attna Life 
salesmen today are selling more and larger policies . . . 
making more money. 

The Attna Home Office Life Insurance School is 
open to present A‘tna salesmen, men who are interested 
in successful careers. Let the nearest Attna Life General 
Agent tell you more! 





CO. AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


The Atna Casualty & Surety Company 
The Automobile Insurance Company 

The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut 
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National Life Names 
F. C. White Gen’! Agt. 


TO HEAD BATTLE CREEK AGCY. 
New Agency Will Handle Thirteen 
Southern Counties of State; Mr. 
White’s Career 





National Life of Vermont has an- 
nounced the opening of a new general 
agency in Battle Creek, Mich., with 
Floyd C. White, CLU, as general agent. 
Mr. White will take over thirteen south- 
ern counties of the state. 

Native of Toledo, Mr. White was edu- 
cated in De La Salle Collegiate Institute 
of Toronto, the University of Detroit, 
and Detroit College of Law. He won 

















FLOYD C. WHITE 


the CLU designation in 1939 and mem- 
bership in the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters; and in 
1940 won the Michigan State Board con- 
sulting license, entitling him to use the 
title life insurance counselor. He has 
had nineteen years’ experience in life in- 
surance divided between management 
and personal production, all of which 
have been spent in Battle Creek. He is 
a past president of the Battle Creek As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters; a_ life 
member of Life Leaders of Michigan, 
which is made up of quarter million dol- 
lar club members of all companies, and 
he was president of the organization in 
1941-1942; a member of the Battle 
Creek Association of Life Underwriters, 
and was chairman of the state conven- 
tion in 1941; and a member of the 
Michigan State Life Association and the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. He is national committeeman of 
the National Association, now serving a 
second term in that capacity. He is also 
immediate past president of the Lions 
Club of Battle Creek, a member of the 
board of directors of the Battle Creek 
Community Fund, a member of the 
Battle Creek Chamber of Commerce, 
Battle Creek Country Club and the 
Athelstan Club. 

The National Life has nearly thirty- 
five millions of dollars of life insurance 
in force in Michigan. 





Announce Bond Purchases 
The New York Life has announced 
its subscription of $275,000,000 to the 
Victory Loan. With this purchase the 
New York Life’s holdings of United 


States Government obligations will 
amount to $2,367,816,000. 
Mutual Benefit Life has announced 


that the company will subscribe for 
$56,200,000 in the Victory Loan. Includ- 
ing this subscription the company will 
hold $460,402,000 of United States Se- 
curities, an equivalent of 48% of its 
invested assets. 

The National Life of Vermont, 
through President Elbert S. Brigham, 
announced that the committee on fi- 
nance has authorized the purchase of 


$10,000,000 234% Bonds 1967-72, and 


$250,000 tax notes, as its subscription to 
the Victory Loan. 

The Prudential has announced that it 
has placed a subscription for $440 mil- 
lion of 2%4% Treasury Bonds in the 
Victory Loan. 


Wrens Visit an Insurance Company 





Left to right: Catherine Wallace, Henry E. North, Allison Foster, Elsie Ed- 
wards, Margaret Smith, Nancy Whitehead and Joclyn Alexander. 


The accompanying cut shows a group 
of Wrens (the Canadian equivalent of 
the WAVES) visiting the Pacific Coast 
head office of the Metropolitan Life in 
San Francisco some weeks ago. While 
there they were guests at a luncheon 
in the dining room of the Metropolitan 
Life of Henry E. North, vice president 
in charge of the Pacific Coast. 

The picture is of particular interest 
to the insurance fraternity as two of 
these girls are daughters of men promi- 
nent in insurance circles. One of them 


is Allison Foster, daughter of R. Leigh- 
ton Foster, K.C., general manager, Cana- 
dian Life Insurance Officers Association. 
Another is Nancy Whitehead, daughter 
of Roy B. Whitehead, Ontario Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. The five girls, all 
telegraphists, are stationed at Esqui- 
malt, B. C. During their visit to San 
Francisco they had the opportunity of 
watching the fleet come in and were 
conducted on a tour of the head office 
by Elsie Edwards of the personnel 
division, 





NAT’L LIFE TRAINING SCHOOL 

A number of National Life of Ver- 
mont field representatives whose careers 
in life insurance selling were interrupted 


by service with the armed forces were 
included among the fourteen National 
Life men who attended the Home Office 
Training School, which concludes today. 


ADVANCED BY FPRUDENTIAL 

The Prudential has announced the 
promotion of Clement B. Rusch to su- 
perintendent of the Buffalo No. 2 office 
of the company. Mr. Rusch began his 
career with the company in 1928 as an 
agent in the Buffalo No. 1 district. He 
was promoted to an assistant superinten- 
dent in 1934. 











through a 
RENEWAL COMMISSION LOAN 


®@ PRODUCTION 
® WORKING CAPITAL 


® CUSTOMERS’ NOTES 
AND ACCOUNTS 


® POSTWAR 
OPPORTUNITIES 


® EXPANSION 
® HOMES, ETC. 


OUR BUSINESS is loaning 
you money in substantial 





LIFE UNDERWRITERS CREDIT CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


You Can Plan Today For 
Your Production and 
Home of Tomorrow 





amounts... the one source 
in the U. S. that specializes 
and really understands your 
needs. 

A renewal loan of $4,500 
costs you only 11 cents per 
day per thousand dollars. 

A unique plan developed 
by us in cooperation with the 
Northwestern National Bank 
of Minneapolis. 


. 














, on some strong motive other than ; 


Group Life Agreeme:: 


(Continued from Page 32) 


of obtaining insurance, and such ;: 


, the provision of insurance on a ¢; 


basis is a natural outgrowth of ju. 
relationship of the members of the or-=, 
to each other. : 

There must be a steady stream of | 
entrants to the group, to offset th: 
creasing age of those remaining 
thus keep the average cost of the i 
ance within reasonable limits. 

There must be a single administr. 
organization to act on behalf of 
insured group without having to (J 
separately with a number of smajler 
units, thus losing the economies 2)( 
underwriting safe-guards of regular 
group life insurance. 

There must be some mechanism (or 
securing and maintaining the enrollnient 
in the insurance plan of at least 75% 
of those eligible, so as to avoid undue 
adverse selection. 

There must be a resonably simple 
method by which the policyholder can 
collect from the insured members of the 
group their contributions to the cost. 

If at all possible there should be some 
party other than the insured member to 
pay a portion of the premium, thus re- 
ducing the cost to the insured member 
and making the insurance more attrac- 
tive to him, thereby assuring continued 
participation in the plan. This is par- 
ticularly true because the premium for 
group life term insurance increaseds 
with advancing age, and in order to se- 
cure and maintain a high percentage of 
enrollment, the cost to the younger 
members of the group should be no more 
than the cost of similar insurance on an 
individual basis. 





Minister of Justice and 
Attorney General, Canada 





LOUIS A. ST. LAURENT, K. C. 


Louis A. St. Laurent, K. C., the Cana- 
dian Dominion’s Minister of Justice and 
Attorney General, was a director of the 
Metropolitan Life from April, 1939, to 
December, 1941. He is senior member 
of the law firm of St. Laurent, Gagne, 
Devlin & Taschereau, Quebec. 

Born in Compton, Quebec, he was «du- 
cated at Charles Coliege, Sherbrooke, 
and has received honorary degrees irom 
Laval and Queen’s universities. Called 
to the bar of Quebec in July, 1905, Mr. 
St. Laurent was appointed profess«r 0! 
the law faculty of Laval Universit) in 
June, 1914, and King’s Counsel in ‘19. 
He served as Battonier General of Bar 
for the Province of Quebec in 1929-1930, 
and was elected president of the Cauad- 
ian Bar Association for 1930-1932. 





John E. Crigle, district superinten cnt, 
The Prudential, Indianapolis, recently 
observed his thirtieth anniversary with 
the company. 
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WITHOUT "“Insured-Income” 


The sales records of 12 experienced men, 
from 4 agencies, were kept for 3 successive 
months. 


RESULTS: Using ordinary sales methods, 
they averaged $14,452 per man, per 
month, 


WITH “Insured-Income” 


These same 12 men were then thoroughly 
trained in the use of the “Insured-Income” 
presentation. Their next month’s sales were 
carefully checked. 


RESULTS: Using the “Insured-Income” pre- 
sentation they averaged $21,122 per man. 
An increase of nearly 50%! 


The results of this test are typical. From every quarter our Fieid Repre- 


sentatives express their enthusiasim for our ‘‘Insured-Income” presenta- 


tion. They acclaim the down-to-earth, dollar and cents value of this 


new and modern sales approach which reveals the need, shows that 


life insurance is the answer, and thus puts the Field Representative 


and his prospect on the same side of the table. 
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Insurance Company Office Machines 


(Continued from Page 34) 


was developed in Europe by the Ormig 
Co. and brought over here some thirty 
years ago. Its governing principle is the 
use of a carbon paper heavily loaded 
with violet compound. This carbon 
paper placed face forward in the type- 
writer produces a carbon copy (as a 
by-product of typing) which can be 
used as a “master” in the duplicating 
machine. As the drum of this machine 
revolves the master is moistened with 
alcohol which causes it to offset onto 
the copy sheet. Several hundred good 
copies can be made from a single mas- 
ter. The same idea is applied in a 
similar duplicator designed to do spot 
posting of ledger accounts. 
Light-Sensitive Reproduction 

In the field of light-sensitive repro- 
duction there are such direct-process 
cameras as the Photostat and Recti- 
graph; and such contact printers as 
Ozalid, B. & W., and the Electro Hun- 
ter Copyist. The cameras are direct in 
process by reason of their not needing 
the usual intermediary of a plate, film, 
or paper negative. A prism in the op- 
tical system reverses the subject and 
reflects it in correct position onto the 
photo paper; thus producing a true 
photo-copy in a single operation. The 
fact that these machines focus through 
a lens enables enlargement and reduc- 
tion of subject-copies. In the contact 
printers original and sensitized paper 
are exposed, in contact, to powerful 
light which through chemical action 
produces a latent image of the subject, 
on the copy paper. In the case of Ozalid 
(this word is an anagram based on the 
French Azote, meaning nitrogen) and 
B. & W. these images develop in the 
presence of an alkaline reagent; while 
the Hunter prints are developed in the 
usual photographic baths. No enlarge- 
ments or reductions can be made on a 
contact printer. 

The multigraph and multilith (like 
the mimeograph) are small rotary dupli- 
cating machines designed solely for use 
in the letter shop and office. The first 
is an evolution of Gammeter’s original, 
conception, and the latter an adaptation 
of the old German Roto-print. The mul- 


ligraph prints from a small type drum, 
set up manually or automatically, while 
the multilith prints from a thin pliable 


plate on which composition may be 
either typed or photographed. After the 
multigraph type drum and the multilith 
plate are fitted around the cylinder of 
their respective machines the actual 
printing operation follows closely that 
of the mimeograph. 

In a sense, consideration of the cal- 


culating machine should have preceded 
that of reproducing machines, for in 
point of origin it antedates anything in 
the reproducing field. But close asso- 
ciation of production and reproduction 
really dictated the selected order of 
presentation. First of all, there is no 
machine equally facile in all four rules 
of arithmetic. Therefore, there is no 
completely efficient calculating machine. 
The field here divides into machines 
desizned primarily to add and subtract 
rapidly and those designed for rapid 
multiplication and division. It is of 
course possible to multiply and divide 
on an adding machine, or add and sub- 
tract on a multiplying and dividing ma- 
chine. But with few exceptions neither 
departure from the intended purpose is 
efficient. 
Adding and Calculating Machines 


The adding machine has come a long 
way since its origin. It still survives 
in the three different forms of its orig- 
inal conception. Dalton was sponsor of 
the abbreviated or ten-key adding-list- 
ing machine, although it was invented 
by Harry Landseidel (now a vice presi- 
dent in Remington-Rand). The full key- 
board adding and listing machine was of 
course invented by Burroughs; while 
Dorr E. Felt was inventor of the first 
key-drive (the others were actuated by 
a pull handle) machine, the Comptome- 
ter and they have all been vastly im- 
proved through the years. To straight 
adding and complementary subtraction 
they have acquired direct subtraction, 
credit balance, error-locks (Comptome- 
ter), multiple key-depression (full key- 
board machines), and primary and sec- 
ondary reading dials with transfer 
either way. They have also had their 
keyboards tilted, been reduced in size, 
and streamlined in design. But still they 
are primarily add-subtract machines: 
only that, and little more. 

The calculating machine (multiplying 
and dividing) goes back into the seven- 
teenth century. In fact Leibnitz himself 
enunciated the stepped-cylinder and 
pin-wheel principles which have been 
utilized in many machines. The propor- 
tional-rod, connection-pawl, combina- 
tional plates and pre-set multiplication- 
bodies have come along since that early 
time. And now we have electrical-relay 
denary and binary machines, with elec- 
tronic machines (?) just around the 
corner. The old Tate, Tim and Madas 
machines used so extensively in the 
life office of forty years ago have been 
replaced with modern Marchants, Mon- 
roes and Fridens equipped with many 
new features. Some of these features 


are: two-directional automatic carriages 
complimentary-quotient and product ac- 
cumulation dials and two-way transfers 
between dials and keyboard. Still others 
are: supplementary ten-keys, ten-key 
keyboard, or complete duplicate key- 
board (Mercedes) for setting up factors 
of multiplication, automatic multiplica- 
tion and division with optional decimal 
cut-off, automatic keyboard and. dial 
clearance and carriage reset. The revolu- 
tion speed also has been greatly in- 
creased; and, there has been a notable 
advance toward quiet operation. The 
life office is fairly humming with these 
machines as they grind out rates, values, 
interest, reserves and numerous mis- 
cellaneous items of calculation. 


Bookkeeping Machines 

Of the bookkeeping machines now 
available—only the Moon-Hopkins, Na- 
tional “3000” and Economy Register 
were complete accounting machines in 
their original conception. They were in- 
vented respectively by Hopkins, Ellis, 
and Svenssen. The others — Dalton, 
Sundstrand, Remington, Underwood, EI- 
liott-Fisher, Burroughs, Monroe, Na- 
tional “2000” and Allen-Wales—all 
stemmed from the adding machine, the 
typewriter, or the cash register. The 
whole group divides into descriptive and 
non-descriptive machines; the first class 
having a full typewriter keyboard, and 
the other class a numerical keyboard 
with some supplementary keys. Only 
the National “3000” has both a full 
typewriter and full numerical keyboard. 
All of these machines will post and 
balance ledger accounts and make dis- 
tributions within reasonable limits. One 
of them, the National “2000,” is also 
designed for analysis and auditing work. 
And on another, the Moon-Hopkins, it 
is possible to make extensions—as in 
a billing operation. The Economy Regis- 
ter is designed for continuous control; 
debit and credit entries, which it proc- 
esses simultaneously, being put clear 
through the real and nominal accounts. 
This enables taking off a complete bal- 
ance sheet after each single entry; 


hence the term, continuous control. In, 


fact, the machine cannot be cleared 
without registering an entry to balance. 
So it is in truth, an accounting machine; 
possibly the only one. Although the 
Economy Register has not entered the 
life office as yet, any of the others may 
be found there. They are variously used 
in our insurance, mortgage loan, prop- 
erty and miscellaneous accounting pro- 
cedures. 
Addressing Machines 

Addressing machines have come more 
and more prominently into the picture 
these last few years. Their principle of 
operation is so simple as to require no 
elaboration. Starting with the ele- 
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is the way one leading insurance 
broker describes the cooperation 
and service which the USLife rend- 
ers to field men. “Prospects today 
demand speedy, efficient service, 
and your capable Home Office 
is certainly tops in both respects”, 
was his comment. 
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mentary endless belt strung with a 
series of rubber address stamps it 
progressed in two directions: the one 
on to machine-embossed metal plates; 
and the other to typewritten paper 
stencils. The metal plate is a product 
of the Addressograph Company, while 
the stencil is produced by the Elliott 
Addressing Machine Company. The ob- 
vious advantages of the metal plate are 
sharp imprints and the ability to make 
carbon copies. The advantages of the 
paper stencil are easy, speedy and eco- 
nomical preparation of stencils in an 
ordinary typing operation; silent opera- 
tion, lighter address units and equip- 
ment adapted to female help, and, in 
standard size stencil installations, at low 
cost. From simple address systems they 
have broadened out to take in billing, 
recording, direct-mail advertising, _and 
some simpler accounting operations. 
Selection is accomplished by means of 
tabs attached to the metal plates, or by 
holes punched through the cardboard 
frames of the paper stencils. These cn- 
able selection of group within group 
down to the fourteenth order. In some 
special applications, a punch-card is 
fitted into the metal frames. These cards 
control machine operations incident to 
drawing checks, dividend vouchers, etc., 
and accumulating amounts. In the life 
office these machines are used for a:'- 
dressing, salutations, issue-record writ- 


a 


ing and other work of a similar nattire. 
Punch Cards 

First there were bound ledgers, thi 
loose-leaf ledgers, and finally ledg: 
cards. The origin of bound-books a 
cards is quite definitely known, but t!: 
of the loose-leaf is more obscure thou 
often ascribed to Eve. Be that as 
may, it was the unit-record idea th 
made the punch-card possible. It w 
introduced in the 80’s to find out hc 
many of us or our forbears there we: 
in the United States and what we: 
many of our characteristics. Its use i” 
the life office dates back sixty-one ye?'s 
when an actuary designed and hed 
built a simple form of punch for pe'- 
forating his company’s industrial valua- 
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tion cards. These cards were sorted in 
4 needling operation that excited won- 
der at the time. A dozen or so years 
later another actuary designed and had 
built a punch and sorter. The punch 
was of the self feeding and ejecting 
type and was highly efficient because 
of its multiple key depression feature. 
The sorter, a forty-pocket affair, was of 
the gravity type. That is, forty packs of 
cards were held in position just over 
for'y combinational pin-blocks. Then 
the packs were released by the lowering 
of retaining lips they rested on and 
were supported by the pins seated in 
the block. And if the combination of 
holes in the lower-most and adjacent 
cards agreed with that of the pins on 
+h they were resting, the lower- 
most card or group of cards so agree- 
ine would fall down on the block. Then 
the packs of cards were moved on _ to 
another combination of pins, etc. With 
this machine it was possible to average 
15,000 single sorts per hour. 

The next punch card system used in 
the life office was the one invented by 
J. Royden Peirce. It was a mechanical 
system and featured a new card using 
combinations of four hole positions to 
express the ten digits. This necessitated 
interpreting the cards at the time of 
punching them. In his sorting machine 
selection was made at the ten pockets, 
and it featured a non-jam device which 
stopped the machine if a card stopped 
in passing through said machine. His 
tabulator was the first to be equipped 
with a class selection unit, and it was 
the only one that could post and bal- 
ance an account. He also built a notice 
and receipt writing machine. His busi- 
ness was purchased by International 
Business Machines in 1921, and in the 
same year he entered the service of 
that company. Since then I. B. M. tabu- 
lators and punches have been based on 
Peirce designs. 

The more standard punch-card_ sys- 
tems of I. B. M. and Remington-Rand 
advanced rapidly and soon took posses- 
sion of the field. And since there are 
only these two manufacturers of punch- 
card equipment it follows that each of 
them must establish an equivalent in 
his laboratory for the developments of 
the other. As a result of this, both 
companies have comparable machines, 
and also comparable features on these 
machines, While the machines of both 
these companies are motor driven, those 
of I. B. M. depend to a greater extent 
upon electrical operation than do those 
of Remington-Rand. Each has its spe- 
cial advantages which of course must 
be carefully weighed by any intending 
user. The functions of the punches, 
sorters and tabulators (and the latter’s 
attachments such as summary punches, 
bill feeds and compensating carriages) 
are too well known to require further 
exposition. The multiplying punches 
simply embody the principle of actuat- 
ing, per punch cards, pre-set multiplica- 
tion bodies or circuits. 
I. B. M. Collator and Rem-Rand Robot 
select, pick, file and compare cards; and 
check them for numerical solid or 
broken sequence. In the life office these 
systems of machines do insurance, mort- 
gage loan, property, payroll, commis- 
sion and miscellaneous accounting; to- 
gether with a mass of statistical work. 


Many Other Devices 

sesides these more formal installa- 
tions there are many other interesting 
machines and devices to be found in 
the modern life office. Among these are 
te eprinters, check signers, metered mail 
m-chines, letter openers, stamp affixers, 
microfilm cameras, sound-scribers, con- 
vevor systems and signature machines 
that write with a pen just like the hu- 
min hand. Then also there are adapta- 
tions of machines, along with numerous 
gadgets. For example, there is a col- 
‘aor that interleaves carbon between 
cacds, a milling machine adapted to 
notch cards in bulk, a jig-saw to clip 
coupons automatically, right-angle shears 
to cut around square corners without 
Merring a sheet, a spring-suspended 
numbering machine to save labor; but 
then, there is no end of such novelties. 
~O visit the life office some day and 


While the’ 


drink in these wonders. (And incident- 
ally, note the skill and care exercised 
in a hundred ways to safeguard the 
insureds’ interest.) In some _ locations 
you may feel that you are in a machine 
shop. Well, you will be. So what! And 
don’t feel abashed if some lordly un- 
derling tries to trade on your ignorance. 
Stand up to him and exchange bluffs. 
Else you may be made to feel as small 
as the college boy (Columbia) who 
came to class more than slightly spiffed. 
Scenting the youth’s condition the class 
professor promptly pressed him for an 
explanation of the Aurora Borealis; the 
student mumbling thickly that he knew 


but had forgotten it. Whereupon the 
professor, .addressing the class with 
mock gravity, sadly bemoaned the tragic 
fate of this unique student who, of all 
mankind past and present, was the only 
one able to explain the Aurora Borealis; 
but alas! this priceless fragment of 
knowledge had for the nonce and per- 
haps forever eluded him. 

And another thing—while you are in 
the office don’t act like a prospect, or 
you will find that, for all this fast talk 
about machines, the life office is still 
mildly interested in the writing, servic- 
ing ‘and settlement of policies. Which 
though slightly on the trite (or tripe) 


TORONTO MANAGER’S OFFICERS 
The Toronto Life Insurance Man- 
agers’ Association has elected the fol- 
lowing officers for 1946: President, Ian 
Armour, Aetna Life; first vice president, 
Wilfred McGee, The Prudential; second 
vice president, Murdock Ferguson, North 
American Life; secretary-treasurer, J. L. 
Maude, Continental Life; executive com- 
mittee, G. A. Walter, Canada Life; W. 
W. Nixon, Excelsior Life; J. M. Tory, 
pr Life; J. J. O’Grady, Confederation 
ife. 





side seems as good as anything for a 
curtain line. 








“Is Your Company Considering an 


Employee Benefit Program?” 


“I see you are reading the Chase Book. That book was a big help in 
giving my company basic information on the whole subject. 

“We also conferred with the Chase Pension Trust Officers about our 
particular problems, and as a result we have adopted a plan that is 
specifically designed to fit our situation.” 


Corporation officials are invited to confer with Chase officers who give their attention 
exclusively to this subject. And, when a plan has been formulated, the appointment of 
the Chase as corporate trustee will bring to the administration of the trust, expert, 
permanent, impartial and economical service. 
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consultant to ask for this study and to discuss your particular case with us — without obligation. 
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HEARD on the WAY 








John H. Romig, assistant superinten- 
dent, Canada Life, is a native Califor- 
nian and a Canadian by adoption. He 
was born in Los Angcles and received 
his education in Canada and the United 
States. 

Mr. Romig entered the life insurance 
business thirty years ago with the Mon- 
arch Life of Winnipeg, Manitoba and 
later became its superintendent for On- 
tario. He became associated with the 
Canada Life in 1929 as educational su- 
pervisor. Six years later he was pro- 
moted to the position of assistant su- 
perintendent. 

In the first World War, Mr. Romig 
served with the United States Army. 
He is currently vice president of the 
American Men’s Club of Toronto. 

Mr. Romig was granted leave of ab- 
sence in 1940 to assist in the organiza- 
tion of Canada’s National War Savings 
Committee. He was provincial assistant 
for Ontario and later became d'rec‘or 
of the Payroll Savings Division for the 
entire Dominion. Mr. Romig also was a 


member of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on War Savings. 





RUSSELL A, FREDERICK 


Russell A. Frederick, secretary of the 
Franklin Life, is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois. In 1923 he joined 
the actuarial department of the Frank- 
lin Life. He was elected assistant actu- 
ary in 1940; assistant secretary in Sep- 
tember, 1942, and secretary in Septem- 
ber, 1943. 

Among his other activities have been 
those in connection with life insurance 
taxation. 





Among the many talks which held 
audiences tightly during the fall con- 
vention and meeting season were those 
of Vincent B. Coffin, vice president, 
Connecticut Mutual Life, at New York 
Managers Conference; off-the-record 
remarks of Lewis W. Douglas on Eu- 
rope and address of Holgar J. Johnson 


JOHN H. 


ROMIG 


(also impromptu) of In&titute of Life 
Insurance at American Life Convention ; 
United States-Canada entente speech of 
President E. K. Williams of Canadian 
Bar Association at same convention: 
Grant L. Hill, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, with masterful handling of the 
machinery at meeting of Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau-Life Agency 
Officers, which meeting resulted in 
unanimous vote for merger of those 
associations, and A. Gordon Nairn, Life 
Underwriters Association of Canada, 
knocking newspapermen off their seats 
with his witty Ffench-Canadian dialect 
stories at the annual Bureau-Life 
Agency Officers press lunch—to say 
nothing of the hit which Nairn made 
same day at the party given at Edge- 
water Beach Hotel by Canada Life 
when he told some more stories of this 
type. Also, at Bureau-Life Officers, 
Dudley Dowell, New York Life, scored 
heavily with his talk on “Working With 
Tomorrow’s Agent.” 

Uncle Francis. 


C. I. THOMPSON DIRECTOR 


Well Known Philadelphia Lawyer Joins 
Board of Fidelity Mutual Life 
Charles I. Thompson has been elected 
to Fidelity Mutual Life board to fill the 
unexpired term of the late William H. 
Folwell. He is a partner in the law firm 
of Ballard, Spahr, Andrews & Ingersoll 
and a former assistant district attorney 
of Philadelphia. A graduate of the Uni- 





versity of Pennsylvania and its Law 
School, Mr. Thompson served in the 
Navy ‘during World War I and was 


vice president and general counsel, War 
Emergency Pipe Lines, during World 
War II. He is also a director of the 
Land Title Bank & Trust Co., Phila- 
delphia, and Castle Shannon Coal Corp. 





Lieut, Powell Smith, recently released 
from active duty with the Navy, has 
resumed his position as head of the legal 
department in the home office of the 
Occidental Life of California. 





Harry Cole Bates Made 
Life Counsel President 

AT ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 

Legal Problems Asicing from SEUA De- 


cision Discussed by Leading Company 
Legal Officers 





At the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion, of Life Insurnace Counsel held in 
Atlantic City this week, Harry Cole 
Bates, general counsel of Metropolitan 
Life, was elected president succeeding 
Phineas M. Henry of Equitable Life of 
Iuwa. Mr. Bates has been one of the 
leading figures in the association for 
many years, was vice president last year 
serving also as acting secretary-treasurer 
for Charles G. Dougherty, now a lieu- 
tenant commander in the Navy who is 
expected to return soon to civilian life 
and to resume his duties at Metropolitan 
Life and as an active officer in the asso- 
ciation. 

Legal problems in connection with the 
war, the SEUA Supreme Court decision 
were among the chief matters discussed 
at the Atlantic City meeting. Some of 
the speakers were, Robert A. Adams, 
general counsel American United; J. 
Thomas Gurney, associate general coun- 
sel, Bankers National; Francis J. 
Wright, vice president and counsel Mid- 
land Mutual; and Donald Cruse, general 
solicitor Prudential. Robert Dechert, 
counsel Penn Mutual made a progress 
report for the joint committees of Life 
Insurance Association of America and 
American Life Convention now studying 
the SEUA decision. Robert L. Hogg, 
general counsel American Life Conven- 
tion told of the work of the All-Industry 
Committee. 





Hogg Before Life Counsel © 


Robert L. Hogg, manager and general 
counsel of American Life Convention, 
speaking before the Association of Life 
Insurance. Counsel at Atlantic City this 
week, described the work of the All-In- 
dustry Committee in connection with 
Federal legislation saying that the ef- 
forts of the committee had been bene- 
ficial to the entire industry. 





New York Supervisors 


Hold Annual Dinner 


The annual dinner of the Life Super- 
visors Association of New York City 
was held at the Drug & Chemical Club 
Tuesday night. Charles Schiff, Homer 
Cross agency, The Prudential, president 
of the supervisors, announced that the 
attendance at this year’s dinner was the 
largest in the history of the organiza- 
tion. A scroll was presented to imme- 
diate past president Arthur Sullivan, 
Fidelity Mutual, by Mr. Schiff. Harold 
Cronin, The Prudential, former presi- 
dent of the association, who was unable 
to attend, will be presented with a 
scroll at the January meeting. 

Among those present were Clancy D. 
Connell, president, National Association 
of Life Underwriters; Pat Collins, presi- 
dent, New York State Association of 
Life Underwriters; Tim Foley, president, 
New York Life Managers Association; 
William Bender, president, Midtown 
Managers Association; David Fluegel- 
man, president, Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York. 

Other officers of the association are 


THE BOSTON MUTUAL 
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NOW IN ITS FIFTY-FOURTH 
YEAR OF SOUND LIFE IN- 
SURANCE SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND. 
Its growth each year reflects 
the public confidence in its 
financial soundness, the in- 

















tegrity of its officers and di- 
rectors, and the protection 
and prompt service given to 
its 384,000 policyholders. 
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At Congress and Franklin 
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JOE BEHAN 50TH ANNIVERSARY 





Testimonial Sponsored Jointly by Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Agents and Gen- 
eral Agents’ Association 
Joseph C. Behan, vice president, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, will celebrate his 
fiftieth anniversary with the company 
on January 1. Throughout December he 
is being honored with a_ testimonial 
sponsored jointly by the agents and 
general agents’ association. George E. 
Lackey, Detroit general agent, is gen- 
eral chairman of the Behan testimonial 
committee, assisted by Tracy W. Evans, 
Cincinnati, president of Massachusetts 
Mutual Agents Association. A more ex- 
tended story of this anniversary event 
will be printed later in The Eastern 

Underwriter. 





. MARKS 30TH ANNIVERSARY 


Arthur W. Merkle, manager of the 
Butte Ordinary agency, the Prudential, 
is observing his thirtieth anniversary 
with the company this month. Mr. 
Merkle was first associated with the 
Prudential as a special agent in Butte. 





+ 


Harry Ard, Connecticut General, (i 
vice president; George Bobbe, Guard an 
Life, second vice president; Brooks 
Palmer, Equitable Society, secreta*y- 
treasurer. Peter Lotruglio, Aetna Life, 
was chairman of the entertains nt 
committee. 
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Huge Task of Information at Source 
Reporting Told by John J. Magovern 


.eporting information at the source 
by life insurance companies in connec- 
tio. with policy proceeds payments as 
re uired under the Revenue Act has 
become a big task chiefly because of 
the great increases in proceeds of poli- 
cies retained by companies under set- 
tlement agreements, the growth of an- 
nity contracts during the past decade, 
ati | the tremendous increases in reserves 
mantained to make payments under 
such policies. Procedures under infor- 
motion at the source reporting were 
discussed before the Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel at Atlantic City this 
week by John J. Magovern, Jr., assistant 
counsel, Mutual Benefit Life. 

‘rowth of funds has been coupled 
with a lowering of exemptions which 
further increased the number of cases 
requiring reporting. Annual amounts 
held under supplementary contracts of 
twenty-five leading companies has _in- 
creased from $182 million in 1934 to 
$420 million in 1944. Reserves maintained 
for annuity contracts rose from $1 bil- 
lion 279 million to $4 billion 832 million. 


Sees No Let Up in Task 


“That the future will not result in an 
casing of this work seems evident when 
consideration is given to the advantages 
and hence the probabilities of continued 
investment of insurance proceeds by or 
for beneficiaries through the medium of 
companies’ settlement options and the 
continued need of the Government for 
every tax dollar rightfully payable,” said 
Mr. Magovern. Quite apart from the 
size Of the mechanical and clerical 
aspects of the problem of information 
at the source reporting by life insurance 
companies is its scope. By this I mean 








| 


the complexities of determining the in- 
formation to be reported. 
“Information reporting does not con- 
sist in merely listing payments over a 
given amount made in a calendar year. 
It first involves the determination of 
what portion of each payment consti- 
tutes income under the Internal Rev- 
enue Code. Thus, Section 29.147-1 of 
Regulations 111, as amended by T.D. 
5313, provides in part as follows: ‘Sums 
paid in respect of life insurance, endow- 
ment, or annuity contracts which are 
required to be included in gross income 
under Sections 29.22(b) (1)-1, 29.22(b) 
(2)-1 and 29.22(b) (2)-2 come within 
the meaning of the term “fixed or de- 
terminable income” and are required to 
be reported in returns of information 
as required by this section, except that 
payments in respect of policies surren- 
dered before maturity and lapsed poli- 
cies need not be reported.’ 
“Recognition of the industry-wide 
character of the problem and need for 
a comprehensive study was recognized 
by the American Life Convention in 
1937 when its Tax Coordination Com- 
mittee made a survey of the subject 
which resulted in the publication of a 
bulletin outlining the treatment which 
should be accorded many of the pay- 
ments made by life. insurance companies 
for information reporting purposes. Sub- 
sequent changes in the law, the lowering 
of exemptions and the increase of funds 
placed under settlement options, to 
which reference has heretofore been 
made, soon made it apparent that more 
comprehensive treatment was necessary 
than had theretofore been given. Ac- 
cordingly, both the American Life Con- 
vention and the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of Amcrica appointed committees 


Those principles of cooperative action which underlie the 


for that purpose. Those committees were 
later consolidated with some changes 
into the Joint Committee on Informa- 
tion at the Source Returns representing 
both associations. 


One Report System 


“In commenting on the clerical work 
involved in reporting, attention should 
be directed to the possibilities of a 
‘one-report’ system as a basis for relief. 
The joint committee in its report sug- 
gests such a system for further consid- 
eration and development. Under that 
plan a life insurance company would 
furnish the Treasury Department with 
a report of each contract requiring con- 
tinuing income payments to a given 
payee at the time of the initial payment, 
giving such information as is necessary 
to apprise the department of the iden- 
tity of the payee, the amount of income 
paid, the basis of payment, the coninua- 
tion thereof, and such other facts as 
might be pertinent. That report would 
constitute a part of the taxpayer’s file 
with the department and be a permanent 
record unless a change occurred in the 
status of the taxpayer or of the pay- 
ments themselves. No annual reports for 
continuing contractual payments would 
be required. Although the basis upon 
which their tax is computed differs from 
that of the Federal income tax law, it 
should be noted in passing that both 
Canada and our own state of Ohio have 
adopted single report systems for pur- 
poses of information returns. 

“The possibilities of clerical relief 
which would result from such a system 
are obvious. Realizing, however, that 
revision of the law and regulations gov- 
erning the entire field of information 
at the source reporting would be neces- 
sary to accomplish such a result, its 
future may be said to be very much in 
the hands of the gods. It is to be hoped 
however that an opportunity for pres- 
entation to proper legislative authority 
will develop. 

“One last item deserves comment. 
With the development of the so-called 





A Background of Service 


structure of insurance, are equally fundamental to the success 
and value of the Life Insurance Association of America. This 
ereat organization is now entering upon its fortieth year of service 
to our business, and the Washington National as a member 
company extends congratulations to the Association on a job well 


done together with best wishes for a productive future. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


ARTHUR P. EARLE RETIRES 


W. I. Nicholls Made General Manager 
and Actuary of Montreal Life; J. A. 
Toller Assistant General Manager 
Arthur P. Earle has retired from ac- 
tive management of Montreal Life. W. I. 
Nicholls has been appointed general 
manager and actuary. He was formerly 
actuary and secretary. J. A. Toller has 
been appointed assistant general mana- 
ger and treasurer. C. L. Moore is now 

secretary and supervisor of agencies. 


FRED J. WILLIAMS DIES 

Fred J. Williams, for twenty-five 
years general agent for Kentucky and 
southern Indiana for Pacific Mutual 
Life, died last week of a heart attack. 
He was 77 years of age. Prior to being 
associated with Pacific Mutual he had 
been connected with Aetna, ihe Ameri- 
can Auto and Southern Insurance 
Agency. He is survived by two daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth Williams and Mrs. Mary 
Spicer and a brother, Louis B Williams. 





‘pay-as-you-go’ plan for the payment of 
income taxes, proposals have been ad- 
vanced from time to time by advocates 
of various tax measures that the sys- 
tem of withholding taxes from income 
payments be extended to payments un- 
der contractual obligations such as an- 
nuities or interest agreements. While 
such proposals may have the advantage 
of easing the collection of the tax from 
the Treasury Department's standpoint, 
it seems evident that any such plan 
would enormously increase the burdens 
and difficulties of life insurance com- 
panies and be detrimental to the rela- 
tionship between the individual com- 
pany and its policyholders or bene- 
ficiaries. It would scem from the life 
insurance company viewpoint it is a 
consummation not to be wished for— 
devoutly.” 
































Claims Investigating Fundamentals 


New Course of University of Connecticut; W. Y. Humphreys 
and Peter J. Wacks Conducting It 


il 





WiLLIAM Y. HUMPHREYS 


Probably for the first time in the his- 
tory of college education programs, the 
Hartford College of Insurance is offering 
a course on the fundamentals of claims 
investigation. 

This course proceeds on the basis that 
there is a body of fundamental know- 
ledge which all those connected with the 
field of insurance c'aims should possess. 
The course is an outgrowth of a series 
of discussions between Harlan S. Don 
Carlos, manager of the life, accident and 
group claim department of the Travel- 
ers; Robert Metcalf, secretary, Con- 
necticut General Life; William Y. Hum- 
phreys, director of plant protection, 
United Aircraft Corporation; Peter J. 
Wacks, assistant director of plant pro- 
tection, United Aircraft Corporation; 
Laurence J. Ackerman, acting dean, 
Hartford College of Insurance. 

What Course Covers 

The course covers the law of evidence, 

investigative procedures; preservation of 





PETER J. WACKS 


evidence. A group of lectures is de- 
voted to suggestions for witness inter- 
views and the handling of signed state- 
ments. The techniques of identificat on 
through laundry marks, handwriting, 
dental work, etc., is also discussed. Some 
of the additional topics covered in the 
course are physical surveillances, use of 
confidential informants, location of miss- 
ing persons, and report writing. 

The instructors in this course are Wil- 
liam Y. Humphreys and Peter J. Wacks, 
director and assistant director of plant 
protection for the United Aircraft Cor- 
poration. Both men are lawyers with 
Federal Bureau of Investigation experi- 
ence. Both have conducted courses of 
this type elsewhere. 

The course seeks to improve the ac- 
curacy of claim investigations and to 
show the broad scope of investigational 
opportunities. It is being watched with 
considerable interest by many Hartford 
insurance company claims executives. 





Manhattan Life Agents Top 
Edmondson Month Quota 


In recognition of sales performance 
during November, Edmondson Month, 
135 agents, general agents and members 
of the home office staff of the Manhat- 
tan Life attended a testimonial dinner 
here last week in tribute to Vincent W. 
Edmondson, agency vice president. 
Speakers were Bernard L. Frischman, 
New York general agent, who repre- 
sented the Edmondson Month Agents’ 
committee; J. P. Fordyce, president, 
Manhattan Life, and Mr. Edmondson. 

The quota of $4,500,000 examined 
business established by the committee 
for Edmondson Month was exceeded by 
more than $250,000. In November, 1944, 
a total of $4,458,053 was achieved. 

Leading general agents for the month 
were James G. Ranni, John A. Camp- 
bell and Joseph D. Robbins of New 
York, followed by Max Harmelin, New- 
ark, and the Chicago branch office of 
the company. 


FRANKLIN ENTERS DELAWARE 
The Franklin Life, Springfield, IIL, 
has announced its entry into the state 
of Delaware. The Franklin now operates 
in thirty-two states, the District of 
Columbia and Hawaii. 


CENTRAL LIFE MANAGER 
Appointment of W. C. Goebel as man- 
ager at Madison, Wis., for Central Life 
Assurance Society of Des Moines, was 
announced by the company. 





REAPPOINTED BY TRAVELERS 

Marc D. Royals has been reappointed 
Group assistant of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Exchange branch office, and Har- 
old K. Meyers, field assistant in the 
life, accident and Group departments of 
the company’s Cleveland branch office 
after having been released from mili- 
tary service, 
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The COLONIAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


A QUALITY COMPANY 


Distinguished by its past performance 
and progressive in its plans for the 
future. 


“A PUBLIC SERVANT SINCE 1897” 


A policy for every 
member of the 
family from birth 
to age 65. 


Ilome Office: Jersey City 6, N. J. 











FRATERNAL CODE ABOUT READY 


Only a Few Minor Changes to be Made 
Now Before Final Draft; Grand 
Rapids Report 

One of the progressive activities of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners is in connection with 
proposed new Fraternal code. Commis- 
sioner Sullivan of Washington is chair- 
man of the Commissions’ Fraternal com- 
mittee. 

At a meeting of the joint committee 
to investigate fraternal mortality held in 
New York last fall sections of the code 
devoted to “funds” and “valuation” that 
have been considered by the fraternal 
mortality investigation committee were 
drafted. At Grand Rapids last week the 
commissioners gave tentative approval 
on all substantial sections of the pro- 
posed Uniform Fraternal code, and only 
a couple of minor matters are yet to 
be decided upon. It is proposed to sub- 
mit a printed draft of the proposed code 
to all states ten or twelve weeks prior 
to the June meeting of the Commission- 
ers in Portland. A meeting of the fra- 
ternal committee will be held early next 
year for action, 








CHICAGO CASHIERS PARTY 

The Life Agency Cashiers Division of 
the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers held its Christmas Party this 
week. K. W. Kennedy, Great-West Life, 
is president of the cashiers. Blythe 
Clarke, Northwestern Mutual, was pro- 
gram chairman. 
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ASSISTANT WANTED 


Experienced life insurance under- 
writer, to assist General Agent, 
closing cases and service brokers, 
opportunity and future. Salary 
and commission. Box 1627, The 
Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden 
Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 








Honored on Birthday 


Birthday Cake for President W. T. Grant 


November 30 was the birthday of W. 
T. Grant, chairman and founder of the 
Business Men’s Assurance Co. and in 
honor of the occasion a surprise birth- 
day party was organized by members of 
the KEO Club, the home office organi- 
zation. Verena Baumert, secretary to 
Mr. Grant, presented him with the cake. 
Also present at the party were Airs. 
Grant, who is in the center of the pic- 
ture, and officers of the KEO Club 
shown in the picture from left to right 
are Betty Coffman, Virginia Nebel, Sam 
3utterworth and Cleo Heathman. 





PENN REFRESHER COURSES 


The Penn Mutual Life has held ‘ts 
third refresher school for agents 0! 
the company who have returned ‘0 
civilian life after serving with ‘le 
armed forces. The course was held «t 
the home office with Second Vice Pres'- 
dent E. Paul Huttinger in charge ©! 
training, acting as dean of the sch 

and the faculty made up of twenty- 

members of the home office staff \ 
taught through twenty-five sessions «1 
the course. There were twenty veter®:'s 
in the class, men who had served ‘11 
all parts of the world, in both the Euro- 
pean and Pacific areas. One of thei 
had been a prtsoner of war of Germa 

and another had been in an infan 

outfit which released American p! 

oners of war in the Philippines. 
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Complete Program for 
N. Y. Ass’n Seminar 


CEN. BRADLEY MAIN SPEAKER 
R. E. Myer, Chairman, Announces 
Speakers for One-Day Meeting 
On Veterans’ Problems 





he complete roster of speakers for 
th: seminar on veterans’ affairs to be 
hed by the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the City of New York at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, December 19, has 
beon announced by Richard E. Myer, 
ral chairman of the seminar. 

Le pe to the principal speaker 
( 1 Omar N. Bradley, Administra- 
t of Hecate Affairs, brief talks will 
be given at the luncheon in honor of 
General Bradley by Alexander E. Pat- 
te:son, chairman of the joint committee 
o the conservation of National Service 
I Insurance of the American Life 
Convention and the Life Insurance As- 
coriation of America, who will speak for 
the companies, and Clancy D. Connell. 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, who will be spokes- 
man for the field forces. 

General Bradley has established a rule 
tha! he will speak only before veterans’ 
organizations and this is his only ex- 
ception. The exception was made by 
General Bradley to give emphasis to the 
mutual aim of producers, life companies 
and the Veterans Administration to do 
the best job possible in the conservation 
of National Service Life Insurance, 

The panel of instructors for the morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions of the sem- 
inar is announced as fo!lows: 

Donald F. Barnes, director of the di- 
vision of veterans’ affairs of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
and AAF master sergeant who was 
senior enlisted instructor at the AAF 
Personal Affairs School. 

John D. Marsh, general agent in 
Washington, D. C., for Lincoln National 
Life; chairman of ‘the National Associa- 
tion Veterans’ Affairs Commi‘t'ee, who 
was lieutenant-colonel, AAF, chief of 
the AAF Personal Affairs Division. 

Vaughn W. Summers, attorney on the 
Veterans Administration staff and 
former Washington agent, who was AAF 
technical sergeant and instructor at the 
AAF Personal Affairs School. 

Charles K. Reid, II, member of the 
Veterans Administration staff and 
former Philadelphia agent, who was 
AAF technical sergeant and instructor 
at the AAF Personal Affairs School. 

Emmett L. Roach, major, .Army Air 
Force, personal affairs officer of the 
twenty-first Bombardment Wing, who 
was formerly assistant manager for the 
Travelers at Kansas City. 

Leland T. Waggoner, training assist- 
ant, Mutual Life of New York, formerly 
district benefits and insurance officer for 
the Navy at Pearl Harbor and adviser 
to the Fleet and Mar'‘ne Corps in the 
Pac'fic area. 


Messrs. Marsh, Summers and Reid and’ 


Major Roach constitute the Flying 
Sat wadron of the National Association, 
wh ich is conducting veterans’ affairs 
seminars before life underwriters asso- 
clations throughout the country. 
Mr. Myer announced that December 
15 is the closing date for registration 
of association members for this seminar. 
In addition to members, the seminar is 
onen to agency cashiers, to enable them 
to be acquainted with all details concern- 
ing veterans’ problems for agency serv- 
ice in this connection. Home offices 
have also been invited to register repre- 
Seriatives from the department of policy 
Issue, in order that home offices may be 
better equipped to interpret requests of 
azcnts for income settlements where 
onal Service Life Insurance is a 
Part of the insurance program. 
Oa December 27 the New York Asso- 
“aion will conduct an examination on 
‘ational Service Life Insurance ap- 
Proved by the Veterans Administration. 
It will require about one hour. Those 
who pass will receive a letter, also ap- 
Proved by the Veterans Administration, 
Stu‘ing they have passed the examination. 


LEASES CHICAGO BLDG. SPACE 


Four Agencies of Mutual Life of New 
York to be Housed in First 
National Bank Building 
The Mutual Life of New York has 
leased approximately 22,000 feet of space 
in the First National Bank Building, 
located on Dearborn, Monroe and Clark 
Streets, Chicago, it was announced by 
Ben Williams, superintendent of agen- 

cies for the central division. 

The quarters were leased to house the 
company’s four Chicago agencies and 
the clearing house, which collects pre- 
m‘ums and services policyholders in the 
Chicago area for the Mutual Life. The 
four agencies, managed by Gifford T. 
Vermi'lion, Samuel Heifetz, John R. 
Hastie, and Henry W. Persons, are now 
located in various buildings in the loop. 

Mr. Williams, who also will make his 
office at the new quarters, disclosed that 
the agencies will retain their own 
identity. 








LAA RESOLUTION 

The Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation has unanimously passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: “Favoring only such 
recruiting advertising as reflects the 
high standards of selection of new 
agents now generally employed in the 
life insurance business. Any recruiting 
advertising not conducted on the highest 
ethical plane reflects adversely on the 


entire institution of life insurance and 


such is contrary to the principles of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association.” 


GRAND RAPIDS ASS’T MANAGER 

Clarence E. Moore, Grand Rapids, has 
been appointed to the newly created 
position of assistant manager of the 
Grand Rapids agency, Mutual Life of 
New York, according to an announce- 
ment by Charles E. Brown, manager of 
the agency. Mr. Moore will supervise 
the company’s fidld organization in 
Michigan counties of Branch, Calhoun, 
Eaton, Hillsdale, Ingham, Jackson, and 
Kent. 








New American Legion Unit at Prudential Home Office 





Handy & Boesser 


Officers of Gibraltar Post No. 326, The American Legion, Department of N. J. 
(left to right) service officer, George A. Go!den; sgt.-at-arms, Robert B. Engel; his- 
torian, Frank H. Young; chaplain, Charles R. Sanders; finance officer, Oscar H. 


Dreschsel; 
vice Commander, William E. Dunwoody, 


Ceremonies marking the installation 
of officers of Gibraltar Post No. 326, 
The American Legion, were held re- 
cently at the home offices of The Pru- 
dential, Newark. This new unit of the 
Veterans’ Organization is composed ex- 
clusively of Prudential employes who are 
veterans of World War II and already 
has enrolled nearly 200 members. It is 
anticipated that it will have a roster of 
at least five hundred, although poten- 
tially it might grow to more than a 
thousand. The recent ceremonies marked 
the institution of the new post, the initi- 
ation of its 175 members and the instal- 
lation of its officers. 


George W. Siver, Commander of Essex , 


County, Department of New Jersey, pre- 





“The new booklet, YOUR 
LIFE INSURANCE, is just 
what we who are now far from 
home want and need. Please send 
me 25 copies so that I can pass 
them on to others over here.” 


And SO, in substance, 


have read numerous letters from our men in the armed serv- 
ices, following their reading of the Company's 32 page book- 


let on National Service life insurance. 


Information and advice, if sufficient and impartial, is al- 
ways appreciated. That is why the life underwriter under 
arms, his buddies, and his loved ones at home, all regard 
Your Life Insurance so highly. It is concerned only with the 
serviceman’s life insurance problems. It outlines clearly the 
unique benefits of National Service life insurance. It urges 
the serviceman, without exception, to retain and convert to 


a permanent plan his government policy, and it tells him ex- 
actly how to get that job done with a minimum of effort. 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 
Gounded 1967 


Home Office 





Des Moines 





adjutant, H. Burt Reiter; jr. vice commander, Chester F. Martin; sr. 
commander, Bernard J. Vanderkamp. 


sented the charter, following an intro- 
ductory address by Albert F. Jaques, 
second vice president of The Prudential, 
and a speech of welcome from Vice 
President Robert M. Green. Comman- 
der Siver also administered the mem- 
bership oath to the new legionnaires. 

William G. McKinley, New Jersey’s 
National Executive Committeeman, and 
Bernard J. Vanderkamp, new comman- 
der of the Gibraltar Post, also addressed 
the group. 

The ritual was conducted by the team 
of the First N. J. Infantry Post No. 186 
and the installation of Gibraltar Post’s 
new officers was made by the official 
staff of the Essex County Legion. The 
new Officers are George A. Golden, serv- 
ice officer; Robert B. Engel, set.- -at- 
arms; Frank H. Young, , historian; 
Charles R. Sanders, chaplain; Oscar H. 
Dreschsel, finance officer; H. Burt Rei- 
ter, adjutant; Chester F. Martin, junior 
vice commander ; William E. Dunwoody, 
senior vice commander: Bernard J. Van- 
derkamp, commander. 


W. B. HOYER REJOINS HANCOCK 


William B. Hoyer, son of Ralph W. 
Hoyer, John Hancock, general agent 
at Columbus, has been released from ac- 
tive duty after three and one-half years 
in the Navy. Mr. Hoyer, who was asso- 
ciated with his father’s agency before 
entering the service, directed the Navy’s 
National Service Life Insurance and 
benefits program for New York, Con- 
necticut and northern New Jersey, dur- 
ing his term of military service. He has 
returned to the Hoyer Agency and is 
currently chairman of veterans’ affairs 
for the Ohio Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 


HEADS DENVER BRANCH OFFICE 


John B. Long has been appointed to 
head the new branch office of the Occi- 
dental Life in Denver, according to an 
announcement by Vice President V. H. 
Jenkins. Mr. Long was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Title Guaranty Co., 
Denver, where he has been manager of 
the life insurance department for three 
vears. For the past year he has also 
been agency director for the United 
American Life in Denver. In the insur- 
ance business for twelve years, Mr. Long 
previously spent nine years as an agent 
for the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety and for New York Life. 


HOLD 25-YEAR CLUB DINNER 

Sixty-eight members and guests of 
Fidelity Mutual’s Twenty-five Year Club 
attended the seventeenth annual dinner 
meeting in Philadelphia last week. A. J. 
McQuilkin, auditing division, acted as 
toastmaster. E. A. Roberts, president 
of the company, and William J. Young, 
assistant treasurer, who entered his sec- 
ond year as president of the club, were 
the principal speakers. 
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N’Western National Makes 
Walter a Chicago Manager 


Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
apolis has appointed Harry G. Walter, 
CLU, manager of a new agency located 
at One North LaSalle Building, Chicago. 
Like the company’s other agencies in 
Chicago the Walter agency will be un- 
der the direction of Raymond J. Wiese, 
manager of Northwestern National’s 
Chicago branch office. epee 

Mr. Walter has had broad life insur- 
once experience extending over the past 
twenty years. He was formerly assist- 
ant general agent and supervisor of the 
Stumes & Loeb agency and more re- 
cently was manager of the F. A. Schnell 
agency of Penn Mutual. He is a past 
president of Chicago Chapter of CLU 
and was one of the founders and first 
president of the Supervisors Club of 
Chicago. 





Joins Herman Reinis as 
Brokerage Supervisor 





ARTHUR SMALL 


Herman Reinis, general agent, Man- 
hattan Life, 50 Court Street, Brooklyn, 
has announced the appointment of Ar- 
thur Small as brokerage supervisor of 
the agency. Mr. Small, who was re- 
cently discharged from the Navy, has 
been in the life insurance business since 
1933. He was in personal production, 
associated with the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, and as district manager for the 
Phoenix Mutual, in the northeastern 
Pennsylvania territory. 


On December 10, 1941, Mr. Small en- 
listed in the Navy and for several years 
was head of the entertainment division 
at Newport, R. I. Prior to his discharge 
he served as Specialist A first class at 
the land base in the Philippines. Under 
his direction shows were organized and 
presented for the entertainment of Navy 
personnel, in addition to the booking of 
U. S. O. shows. Mr. Small, before en- 
tering the insurance business was an 
amateur theatrical writer and producer, 
and a professional musician. 

He is a past member of the Wilkes- 
Barre Association of Life Underwriters. 

The agency, which was established by 
Herman Reinis in May, 1944, paid in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000 in the first year of op- 
eration, and at the end of 1944, eight 
months after the agency had been or- 
ganized, it ranked ninth in volume 
among all general agencies of the com- 
pany. During November of this year the 
agency submitted close to $200,000 and 
for the year to date is over the $1,000,- 
00) mark. In personal production Gen- 
eral Agent Reinis ranks among the com- 
pany leaders and has qualified for the 
Manhattan Club in 1944 and 1945. 





Managers’ Gridiron Skit 
Razzes Clancy D. Connell 


President of National Association of 
Life Underwriters, Clancy’ D. Connell, 
who is manager in New York City. for 
Provident Mutual Life, sat on the side- 
lines Thursday night at the gridiron din- 
ner of the Life Managers Association of 
Greater New York at Waldorf-Astoria, 
while a group of his friends put on a 
skit purporting to depict the highlights 
of his career. The Provident Mutual 
also came in for some good-natured pan- 
ring. Among the guests was M. A. Lin- 
ton, president of Provident Mutual, who 
spoke briefly. ‘W. H. Andrews, Jr., im- 
mediate past president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, also 
spoke. Presiding was T. W. Foley, presi- 
dent of the Managers Association. 





Linton Urges Support of 
Stable Business Economy 


Increased productivity of labor which 
enables goods and services to be pro- 
duced more cheaply thereby increasing 
the margin between selling price and 
cost, is the only sound basis for con- 
tinually raising wages, chief threat to 
the price structure, said M. A. Linton, 
president of Provident Mutual, in a talk 
before the dinner of Life Managers As- 
sociation of Greater New York, Thurs- 
day at the Waldorf. 

“Few institutions in this country have 
a greater stake in a sound economy than 
has the institution of life in-urance,” 
said Mr. Linton. “Many millions of 
policyholders have entrusted billions of 
dollars of their savings to life insurance 
companies and are counting upon their 
life insurance to provide vitally needed 
protection for their loved ones and for 
themselves in later life. If the economy 
of the country is sound and stable, these 
objectives can be achieved. If it is not 
great disappointment and severe hard- 
ships are likely to be experienced.” 

Life insurance companies are semi- 
public institutions whose policyholders 
represent a cross section of all shades of 
opinion, hence they must be circumspect 
about supporting or opposing economic 
theories and policies, but as individuals 
there is no reason why life insurance 
people should not use their influence in 
support of sound principles and against 
inflation. 





Wetmore With Mutual Life 


Russell Wetmore has been appointed 
administrative assistant in the comptrol- 
ler’s department of Mutual Life of New 

‘ork. 

He recently was discharged from the 
Navy, holding the rank of lieutenant 
commander, USNR. Prior to his entry 
into the service he was in the coordina- 
tion division of Metropolitan Life. 





Company Bond Purchases 


Subscriptions entered by the life in- 
surance companies of the country for 
the United States Government securities 
offered in the Victory Loan Drive 
amounted in the aggregate to $2,560,000,- 
000, the Institute of Life Insurance an- 
nounced Tuesday. This brought aggre- 
gate subscriptions by the life insurance 
companies in the eight loan drives since 


the start of the war to $17,770,000,000. 


A LOOK AT 
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CO-OPERATION with Brokers 


THAT REALLY PRODUCES INCREASED COMMISSIONS 


1: PENSION TRUSTS — individually planned fo fit. 
: FAMILY GUARDIAN — high protection —low cost. 
3: DISABILITY INCOME — for those who can qualify. 


L. B. LASKO ACENCY 


GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 





Phone: WI 7-0631 





BARRETT’S DAUGHTER TO WED 

Frances Elizabeth Barrett, daughter 
of David F. Barrett, St. Louis insurance 
newspaper correspondent, is to marry 
Lieut. Neil J. Gallagher of the Army in 
St. Louis, December 15. Miss Barrett is 
a graduate of Rosa Kain High School, 
going with Corroon & Reynolds in St. 
Louis after her graduation. Later, she 
was with the insurance department of 
Union Electric Co. and more recently 
with Monsanto Chemical Co. in St. 
Louis. Prior to joining Army, Lieut. 
Gallagher was with the Department of 
the Interior in St. Louis. He entered 
the Army as a private, won a commis- 
sion and saw heavy fighting in Europe. 





HAMMOND AGCY. APPOINTMENTS 

Rupert F. McCook and Webb J. Cor- 
rell have been appointed assistant gen- 
eral agents of the, Wilmer M, Hammond 
agency, Aetna Life, Los Angeles, in 
charge of the Long Beach branch of the 
agency. 

Henry Maddox, recently discharged 
from the Army, has returned to the 
Hammond agency and resumed his po- 
sition ‘as manager of the Group depart- 
ment. 





U. of M. Courses 


(Continued from Page 22) 


L. Clark, associate actuary, American 
United Life, and Henricka B. Beach, 
secretary and actuary, Provident Life 
of Bismarck, N. D. 

A considerable number of veterans 
have signified an interest in taking the 
actuarial program at the University of 
Michigan and the enrollment has al- 
ready risen appreciably over that of 
the war years. That there is a fine 
opportunity for well-prepared students 
of unusual ability in this field was in- 
dicated in a presidential address before 
the American Institute of Actuaries last 
year when A. J. McAndless pointed out 
that even at an accelerated pace for new 
entrants the field would not be over- 
crowded for twenty years, and the 
prophet might well say now that a 
famine will exist for the next decade. 
_The University of Michigan is, by 
virtue of its experience, _ tradition, 
equipment and staff in a front line 
position to take care of the training 
of these much-needed actuaries. It ex- 
pects to continue to stay abreast of the 
latest developments in the teaching and 
practice of actuarial science, :and to 
modify its courses whenever necessary 
to keep them in line with the examina- 
tion syllabus of the professional actu- 
arial societies. 


THE RECORD 


For forty-four years, through wars, epidemics and depressions, the Home Life has 
continued its successful operations; 
an liberal practice consistent with the safety of policyholders’ funds has been 

3 
nsurance 
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le member the 
remiums 
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rotection at guaranteed low cost has been provided to its policyholders; 
of family can secure a policy 
able weekly, monthly, quarterly, semi-annually or annually 


for every purse 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: Daniel J. Walsh 


Treasurer: Charles T. Chase 


Secretary: Bernard L. Conner 
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YOUNG WOMAN AVAILABLE 
SEVEN YEARS EXPERIENCE 
ESTATE PLANNING—TAXATION— 
PENSIONS 
Presently employed but desires new con- 
nection with broader possibilities. 
Address Box 1629, 

The Eastern Underwriter 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 7 











Third of Veterans Keeping 


Insurance, Says Patterson 


One out of three veterans now being 
discharged is continuing his Govern- 
ment life insurance and one of five vet- 
erans already discharged is keeping up 
his insurance, said Alexander FE. Pat- 
terson, executive vice president of Mu- 
tual Life of New York, who is chairman 
of a life insurance committee organized 
to help advise servicemen to keep their 
National Service Life Insurance. 

As of August 31, insurance in force 
totaled 16,060,547 policies for a face 
value of $124,951,067,345, according to the 
Veterans Administration. 





O’Mahoney Speech Extracts 


At the Commissioners’ convention in 
Grand Rapids last week, Commissioner 
Harrington of Massachusetts read some 
extracts from the address given by 
Senator O’Mahoney at the Insurance 
Federation Juncheon here of Wednesday 
of last week. He emphasized what the 
Wyoming Senator said about state in- 
surance supervision. 





Ohio Department 


(Continued from Page 30) 
of the agents, for fire and casualty in- 
surance, represent several companies. 


More Modern System 

The method of issuing these licenses 
is being studied, and a new system 
installed ‘so that the issuing of these 
licenses will be accomplished by one 
of the most modern and efficient sys- 
tems yet devised. The present method 
of examination follows the subjective 
type of examination. This is likewise 
receiving study by department officials, 
so that the method of conducting and 
grading agents’ examinations will be 
greatly expedited by the installation of 
a modern method for conducting and 
grading examinations, thereby promot- 
ing efficiency in this important depart- 
ment, 

As a result of the decision of the 
South-Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion, it is doubtful if as many impor- 
tant problems ever confronted the De- 
partment at any one time as those now 
facing the present administration. 

These problems are being met by an 
exhaustive study, so that at the appro- 
priate time Ohio can enact any correc- 
tive legislation deemed necessary) to 
maintain state supervision, thereby pro- 
tecting, adequately, the great mas: 0! 
the Ohio insuring public. The present 
Superintendent has been assigned by the 
president of the National Associatic’ of 
Insurance Commissioners to serve on 
several very important committee. 1 
that association. : 

The Superintendent is taking an active 
part in the deliberations of these vari 
ous committees. A fine spirit of Co 
operation and relationship exists _be- 
tween the Commissioners of the va~!0us 
states with the Ohio Department, 25 
well as all companies and agents trans- 
acting business with the Department. 
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John R. Hardin, President, Mutual 
Benefit, Dies Suddenly at Age 85 


Jlowing an extraordinary career in 
iii. insurance, law and civic and social 
acivities John R. Hardin, president of 
the Mutual Benefit since 1924, died sud- 
tenly in his Newark home on December 
> following a heart attack. Although 835, 
he was apparently in his customary good 
he ith and fine spirits until near the 
en. a fact noted by many men when 
he attended the luncheon of the Fire- 
men’s Insurance Co. of Newark on De- 
cember 5, attended by the principal citi- 
zers of northern New Jersey and which 
marked that company’s ninetieth anni- 
yersary. On December 7 he told mem- 
bers of his family that he had a slight 
coll and was feeling a little tired. He 
died after dinner. The funeral on Mon- 
dav of this week was at Trinity Cathe- 
dral and burial was private. 

As Seen by Newark News 

“Public weal and private enterprise 
alike benefited by abilities of Mr. 
Hardin,” said the Newark Evening News 
in its obituary story. It called attention 
to the fact that at age 85 Mr. Hardin 
was not only president of a great life 
instirance company, but was also presi- 
dent of Newark’s Sinking Fund and 
treasurer of the Essex County Park 
Commission. 

Mr. Hardin was born in Sussex 
County, New Jersey, received his early 
education at Chester Institute, later go- 
ing to Princeton from which he was 
graduated in 1881. Admitted to the bar 
in 1884 he became a counselor in 1887, 
opening his own law office in 1887. In 
1902 he formed a law partnership with 
J. O. H. Pitney, which firm is now 
Pitney, Hardin, Ward & Brennan. 

In 1887 Mr. Hardin was made counsel 
for the Newark Board of Health, re- 
signing in 1890 upon his election to the 
old Board of Aldermen. In the same year 
he was elected to the Assembly and was 
re-elected the following year. While in 
the Assembly he became chairman of 
the committees on judiciary and became 
a member of the ways and means and 
other committees. Upon conclusion of 
his second term he devoted himself to 
his law practice and did not thereafter 
run for elective office. In 1901 he went 
on the Essex Park Commission and con- 
tinued to be reappointed for some 
years. In 1904 he became a member of 
the Newark Sinking Fund Commission, 
serving continuously from then on, and 
also being its president. 

Some of His Honors 

In June, 1907. Mr. Hardin declined an- 
pointment to the New Jersey Supreme 
Court which post was offered by Gov- 
ernor Stokes. Tn Fg” he was admitted 
to practice in the U. S. Supreme Court. 
In 1915 he was elected. president of the 
New Jersey Bar Association. Three 
years later he became chairman of the 
Second Red Cross campaign in Essex 
County. Also, in that year he was named 
one of New Jersey’s representatives on 
the National Commission on Uniform 
Legislation which enacted a model em- 
ployers’ liability law. Still another presi- 
dency he had was of the Welfare Foun- 
dati n of Newark. He was a life trustee 
of Princeton University and also served 
as a trustee of the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study at Princeton. He became 
chairman of the $850,000 campaign con- 
ducted for the Presbyterian Hospital in 
Nev ark and in same year became a di- 
rector of the New Jersey Bell Telephone 
n 1929 he accepted the vice chair- 
manship of the New Jersey Historical 
Socicty’s statewide $350,000 building 
lun’ campaign. Later, he became gen- 
eral chairman of the Hospital Council 
ot \'ssex County. To tell of other high 
Civic and welfare honors in succeeding 
years would fill considerable space. One 
of these was chairmanship of the Citi- 
zens Committee of One Hundred ar- 
Tanging to celebrate the 100th anniversary 


of the incorporation of Newark as a 
city. Another was identification with the 
campaign of 1944 to revise the state 
constitution when he became chairman 
of the New Jersey Constitution Foun- 
dation. 

The Mutual Benefit 


Mr. Hardin’s first connection with the 
Mutual Benefit was as a director in 1904. 
He became president in January, 1924. 
As a life insurance company president 
he was an outstanding figure, and the 
estimate his conferees among the presi- 
dents held of him is found in state- 
ments by a group of them on this 
page. He was proud of the great 
achievements of the company and was 
active in programs which have marked 
the company’s centenary. In 1929 Mr. 
Hardin was chairman of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents twenty- 
third annual meeting, theme of which 
was “Advancing Social and Economic 
Standards Through Business Vision.” 
At that time his witty introductions of 
speakers helped make this an outstand- 
ing series of meetings. He was a 
speaker at the 1932 annual meeting of 
the Life Presidents, title of his address 





JOHN R. HARDIN 


being “Three Years of Performance,” 
and which covered the investment field 
from life insurance v:ewpoint. In 1937 
he was on the program again, this time 
his address being on “Several Years of 
Pe rformance—: A Life Insurance Re- 
sponse.” 


Distinguished Leader and Citizen, 
Say Life Insurance Presidents 


Claris Adams, president American 
Life Convention, president Ohio State 
Life: One of the outstanding leaders 
of life insurance has passed away. John 
R. Hardin was a man of high purpose, 
ereat integrity and extraordinary capac- 
ity as a distinguished lawyer of national 
reputation, a life insurance executive of 
ereat force and influence, an outstand- 
ing citizen who had made a lasting con- 
tribution to his profession of life insur- 
ance, to his city and state. He will be 
sorely missed by his friends and ad- 
mirers who are legion. He left his im- 
press upon the institution which he 
served so long and so well. He personal- 
ized in a unique way the great com- 
pany to which he gave outstanding 
service and he imparted much of his 
fine character. A distinguished associate, 
a wise counselor, genial character, sym- 
pathetic friend, a fine and charming 
gentleman, he, as in life and as_ such, 
will remain in our memory always. 

James A. Fulton, president, Life In- 
surance Association of America, and 
president, Home Life: John R. Hardin 
possessed a rugged courage and com- 
plete candor which combined with a 
delightful personality earned for him 
the respect, admiration and affection of 
all with whom he came into contact. It 
was a real privilege to have known him 
and I share with all those who knew him 
regret in his passing. 

George Willard Smith (who today will 
be elected president, Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America and who is presi- 
dent, New England Mutual Life): In 
the death of President Hardin life in- 
surance has lost one of its most able 
end far-sighted senior statesmen—one 
who was gifted with great legal ability 
and blessed with a vigorous and delight- 
ful personality. 

Leroy A. Lincoln, president, Metro- 
politan Life: In the passing of John R. 
Hardin the institution of life insurance 
in America loses one of its great char- 
acters. When he was called to the presi- 
dency of the Mutual Benefit at an age 
when many men would have been plan- 
ning their retirement years it brought 
from a career distinguished in the New 
Jersey bar a wealth of learning and ex- 
perience and of the understanding of 
people as people. To those of us who 
were privileged to associate with Mr. 
Hardin in matters of common interest 


he was always a delight. Genial, sen- 
sible and strong in his convictions, he 
brought to those years, which to some 
would seem elderly, a youthful vigor 
and vision which were part of his great 
charm. His place in our conference 
tables will not soon be filled. 

Col. Franklin D’Olier, president, Pru- 
dential: In the death of John R. Hardin, 
New Jersey has lost one of her most 
distinguished citizens. For more than 
fifty years Mr. Hardin’s personality has 
been a dominant influence in almost 
every phase of community life. Whether 
in law, finance, insurance or philan- 
thropy, sooner or later you were bound 
to see the imprint of his character and 
ability. 

For twenty years our personal rela- 
tionship has been of the closest. My 
first intimate contact with him occurred 
in connection with our work as mem- 
bers of the board of trustees of Prince- 
ton University. He was a devoted and 
loyal alumnus with a keen interest in 
every aspect of the university’s work. 

The relations between The Prudential! 
and the Mutual Benefit have always 
been friendly and harmonious. The late 
Edward D. Duffield served his clerkship 
in the law office of Mr. Hardin and 
worked shoulder to shoulder with him 
in many business and community ac- 
tivities. This close working relationship 
has continued. 

His passing will leave a real void in 
the business life of this community. Few 
mien have exercised such power over so 
long a period of time and with so little 
cstentation; to me he is an unforget- 
able character. 





ASK INJUNCTION DISSOLUTION 

Attorneys for hte Lutheran Mutual 
Life, Waverly, Iowa, asked for dissolu- 
tion of a temporary injunction issued by 
District Judge T. A. Beardmore restrain- 
ing transfer of the company’s agency 
and investment departments to Des 
Moines. Several stockholders success- 
fully petitioned previously for the tem- 
porary injunction after the company an- 
nounced it was moving the departments 
to Des Moines. Attorneys for the com- 
pany argued that the plaintiffs have no 
right to question moving of the depart- 
ments so long as the legal principal 
place of business remains in Waverly. 
Judge Beardmore took the matter under 
advisement. 


Look Into Chicago Housing 


Following visits of a committee of 
Chicago aldermen to the home offices of 
several of the larger life insurance com- 
panies in this area, the Prudential, New 
York Life, Equitable Society and Mu- 
tual Life, have agreed to investigate the 
possibility of housing projects as an in 
vestinent in yaoi 


Life Companion Poschanee 
Of Securities Increase 


The life insurance companies of the 
country have more than doubled their 
purchases of business and industrial se- 
curities this year, at the same time that 
they have increased U. S. Government 
security purchases over last year’s rec- 
ord volume, it was reported by the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. Their activity 
in the insurance investment markets has 
enabled them to increase somewhat their 
financing aid to industry and to estab- 
lish their holdings of U. S. Government 
securities at more than $18.000,000,000. 

With purchases of $244,000,000 of U. S 
business and industrial securities in Sep- 
tember, the life companies brought the 
total of such purchases for the first nine 
months of the year to $2,259,000,000, 
compared with $1.046.000,000 in the cor- 
responding period of 1944. 

Total holdings of U. S. Government 
securities are now $18,865,000,000, as of 
Sentember 30 this year, a net increase of 
$3,222,000,000 over the holdings twelve 
months prior to that date. Holdings of 
business and industrial securities on Sep- 
tember 30 were $11,006,000,000 compared 
with $10,402,000,000 on the same date 
of 1944. 





NAMED ASSISTANT MANAGER 

Lloyd R. Yeates, of Sacramento, 
Calif., has been appointed to the newly 
created position of assistant manager 
of the Oakland agency of the Mutual 
Life of New York, it was announced by 
A. C. Nelson, manager of the agency. 
Formerly a supervising assistant, Mr. 
Yeates will supervise the company’s field 
organization in California counties of 
Sacramento, Yolo, Sutter, Placer, Yuba, 
Nevada and Sierra. Mr. Yeates joined 
the Mutual Life in 1932, when he joined 
the Pueblo agency. He was made super- 
vising assistant January 1, 1945. 





FEDERAL LIFE DIVISION MGR. 

The Federal Life Insurance Co. has 
announced the appointment of Carlos E 
Harrison, CLU, as division manager in 
St. Louis territory. Mr. Harrison has 
had an outstanding record in his six 
and one-half years in the business. He 
has been a personal producer and aver- 
aved more than $500,000 per year for the 
past three years and during the past two 
years was a member of the top pro- 
ducers’ club of his former company, the 
Lincoln National Life. In 1944 he was 
runner-up to the agent designated as the 
most valuable agent of his company. 





BERKSHIRE GAINS CONTINUE 

Paid life business of the Berkshire 
Life for November increased 46% over 
November, 1944. The first eleven months 
of 1945 show 28% gain in paid life busi- 
ness over the same period of last year. 
The company now has thirty-three con- 
secutive months of increased production 
over the corresponding months of pre- 
vious years. The eighth annual Berk- 
shire Boosters Campaign, October 15, 
through November 28, with Raymond F. 
Thorne, general agent, New York, as 
campaign director exceeded its campaign 
quota by a 20% margin and broke all 
previous campaign records, based on 
paid life insurance only. 


NAMED BY MINNESOTA MUTUAL 


Minnesota Mutual Life announces the 
appointment of Hugh J. Jennings as 


general agent at Fort Wayne, and of 
Lucas as general agent at Car- 


bondale, Il. 
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of March 3, 1879. 
SECRETARY PATTERSON’S 
LETTER 
One of the most gratifying features 
of the “home front” in World War II 
was the manner in which the insurance 
industry handled so successfully the 
vast and varied insurance requirements 
of the Federal Government and_ its 
agencies. The greatest war in history 


was naturally, logically and _ properly 
dramatized by heroic action on the 
seas and land battle fronts, recorded 


in countless columns by hundreds of 
war correspondents. What took place 
back home in making possible the 
processing and distribution of the am- 
munition, equipment and supplies which 
contributed to victory, has not had such 
general recognition. 

It is gratifying, therefore, when top 
men in the Government give such rec- 
ognition. A case in point is a recent 
letter from Secretary of War Robert 
P. Patterson, written to the Joint Rat- 
ing Committee which was set up to act 
as a liaison between the casualty com- 
panies and the several Government de- 
partments and agencies in the admin- 
istration of the Comprehensive Rating 
Plan for War Projects Insurance. 
gratitude to the 
committee Secretary Patterson  rcfers 
to the success of the War Department’s 


In expressing his 


insurance program and to the part 
played by the committee in bringing 
about that success. Aside from the 


rightful pride which the casualty indus- 
try may take in this recognition of its 
efforts, the realization of the manner 
in which the industry labored as a unit 
the results is a good 
for the successful outcome of 
and future efforts to solve 
which affect the entire in- 


to accomplish 
augury 
present 
problems 
dustry. 
The Joint Rating Committee was com- 
posed of three stock companies, the 
American Employers’, the Globe Indem- 
nity and the Travelers, representing the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
ecutives; and three mutual companies, 
the American, the Liberty and the 
Lumbermen’s, representing the Ameri- 
can Mutual Alliance. To act as impar- 
tial chairman they chose William Les- 
lie, general manager of National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
and it is reported that all of their de- 
cisions were reached unanimously. The 
casualty insurance program for war 





projects involved the cooperation of the 
companies, the producers, the state su- 
pervising authorities and the insurance 
administrative sections of the several 
Government departments and agenc es. 

If the team work which was de- 
veloped under the pressure of war can 
similarly be made available in attacking 
peacetime problems of the industry, 
there is no reason to fear for the ulti- 
mate future of the business. 

The cooperation of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters with the 
war agencies of the Government in the 
protection of plants against sabotage 
and other activities of enemies of the 
nation has been publicly recognized on 
several occasions. 

In this issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer are published a number of pic- 
tures of Army and Navy officers whose 
cooperation with life insurance and fire 
insurance have been outstanding, and 
also appears an article illustrating how 
Canadian insurance men have given 
their services to the Dominion Govern- 
ment as key men. 





Edward L. Scheufler, who after four 
years as Missouri Superintendent of 
Insurance, is practicing law in Kansas 
City where his address is Commerce 
Building, attended the Commissioners’ 
convention in Grand Rapids, Mich. In 
writing to a friend who had expressed 
his regret that the Commissioners’ ses- 
sions will miss the common sense and 
sometimes witty comments of Mr. 
Scheufler, he wrote: 

“IT am reminded of what Grantland 
Rice once said: ‘And now among the 
fading embers, these in the main are 
my regrets: when I am right no one 
remembers; when I am wrong no one 


forgets.’ ” 
a ae 


Geoffrey Blackall, for some years cor- 
respondent of The Eastern Underwriter 
in London, is now with the headquar- 
ters squadron, 4th and 7th Royal 
Dragoon Guards, British Army on the 
Rhine. 


* * * 


Grant Taggart, former president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, is chairman of the North Big 
Horn District of Wyoming, in the pres- 
ent Victory Bond drive which was the 
first in the state to go over the top on 
its allotment. More than 100% of the 


allotment was reached during the first 
three days of the drive and Mr. Tag- 
gart expects the district to reach 200% 
of allotment this week. 




























Left to right: A. Bruce Bielaski, Mrs. Ruth B. Shipley, Miss Alice Bielaski, 
Frank B. Bielaski, Mrs. Roselle Bielaski Miller, Lt. Col. Fred Bielaski. 


A. Bruce Bielaski, assistant general manager of National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, head of its arson department and former head of Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, was photographed with his brothers and sisters upon the occasion 
of the marriage recently of his daughter, Jane, to Lieut. William H. E. Cornforth, 
U. S. Army. 

With A. Bruce in the picture are Mrs. Ruth B. Shipley, chief of the Passport 
Division, State Department; Miss Alice, who is in the military intelligence division, 
War Department; Frank B., public relations counsel; Mrs. Roselle Bielaski Miller 
of Virginia, whose husband was with the Department of Agriculture and was 
engaged in road building and construction of farm houses, and Lieut. Col, Fred, 
who for two years waS commander of special reconnaissance troops in North 
Africa, Italy and Yugoslavia operating to menace enemy supplies. He won Bronze 
Star in last war and Silver Star in first war. He has joined the International T. & 
T., and will have his headquarters in Mexico City. 








Matar 
Vola Mulligan (left), Frances McBride 


Vola Mulligan, supervisor of the fe- 


JULE M. HANNAFORD III 


Jule M. Hannaford III, assistant coun- 
sel for the joint Senate and House In- 
vestigating Committee holding hearings 
in an effort to establish responsibility 
for the Pearl Harbor disaster, is the 
son of Jule M. Hannaford, Jr., well 
known local agent of St. Paul. Mr. Han- 
naford, Jr. with William J. O’Brien 
formerly operated Hannaford-O’Brien, 
Inc., which was absorbed by Marsh & 


ception department, National Bureau 0! 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, and 
Frances McBride, receptionist o! the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex 
ecutives, at the offices of those ass0- 
ciations, 60 John Street, New York: City, 
are two of the best-liked and most 
courteous women in the casualty and 
surety field and are public re'ations 


McLennan for which both of them are persons in the true sense of th« word 
now resident vice presidents. Jule M. —good will builders. Their acquaintance 
Hannaford III was graduated from Yale with company officers and depariment 
College in 1935, and from Yale Law heads is naturally a pretty big one. Vola 
School in 1938. After graduation, he Mulligan is a graduate of Erasmi Hall 
practiced law in St. Paul with the firm High School, Brooklyn, and of Ells 
of Dorsey, Coleman, Barker, Scott & worth Business School. After working 


(Continued on Page 110) (Continued on Page 110) 
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Hyde Perce, Jr. 
Hyde Perce, Jr., who succeeded A. iF 
Kirkpatrick as insurance editor of the 


Chicago Journal of Commerce (Mr. 
Kirkpatrick going to Washington as in- 
surance manager of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States), is a 
sraduate of the University of Michigan 
where he majored in journalism and 
literature. He was in class of ’26, 

Upon leaving college he was for three 
years in sales end of H. O. Stone & Co., 
Chicago insurance and real estate out- 
ft. In 1940 he joined the old established 
insurance agency of Moore, Case, Ly- 
man & Hubbard. Then he heard the call 
of journalism and several months ago 
joined the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
where as editor of the insurance page 
he was in a difficult spot, having to fol- 
low Mr. Kirkpatrick, but he is doing 
all right. A director of the Chicago Real 
Estate Board he is married and has 
two sons. 

a a. 


Former FBI Men Now in Insurance 
Journalism 

Hamilton C. Dowell, associate editor 
of the Pacific Northwest Underwriter 
and vice president of the Pacific North- 
west Publishing Co., who is_ visiting 
New York, attended De Pauw University 
School of Journalism, Greencastle, Ind., 
and is a graduate of Indiana Law School. 

A member of the Indiana Bar he prac- 
ticed law for three years in Indianapolis. 
After some experience with the Mary- 
land Casualty Co. in its claim depart- 


ment in Indianapolis he joined the Fed- . 


eral Bureau of Investigation. He was 
graduated from FBI schools in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Quantico, Va., and 
worked as a special agent of FBI in 
these cities: Salt Lake City, Ogden, 
Denver, Cheyenne, Wyo., and Seattle. 

In January, 1945, he resigned from 
the FBI and was appointed special ad- 
viser and investigator for Governor 
Wallgren of Washington in a survey 
made of various state departments. 

He then joined the Pacific Northwest 
Publishing Co. He is now making a tour 
of astern home offices of insurance 
companies. Editor of the Pacific North- 
west Underwriter is Garland (“Gary”) 
Cor or. 

A'so on the staff of the Pacific North- 
wes' Underwriter is Marvin E. Stroble, 
who was a member of the FBI as a 
spec.al agent from 1941 to 1945. He is 
a graduate of the School of Business, 
University of Oregon. He was also on 
the investigation of state departments 
ot \Vashington; in fact, Dowell and 
Str sie conducted the investigation be- 
tween them. 

x * x 


Akron Women Claim Adjusters 
and Investigators 


“ee recent visitor to New York was 
“ercuerite Clemenger, who is an_in- 
Yestizator and adjuster in the claim 

















department of the Travelers Companies 
in Akron, O. After attending University 
of Akron and Ohio State University 
she was graduated from Indiana Uni- 
versity where she majored in sociology 
and psychology. She then went with the 
Family Service Society of Akron and 
after experience with the public chari- 
ties of that city she joined the Travel- 
ers two years ago. Miss Clemenger is 
a member of the Insurance Women of 
Akron, which has a membership of 125, 
and is on its unemployment committee 

Also an investigator and adjuster for 
the Travelers Companies is Avenail 
Stephenson, formerly a lieutenant in 
the WAC. She has been with the 
Travelers nearly five months, The Em- 
ployers Liability also has in Akron a 
woman claim investigator and adjuster 
—June Boyle. 

a 


Some Interesting Fire Companies 

Adjustment Bureau Personalities 

The Fire Companies Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc., now has 210 branch offices, 
located in thirty-seven states, and in 
its employ are 700 adjusters. The Bu- 
reau has five departments — Eastern 
states, Southeastern, Southwestern, Pa- 
cific Coast and Rocky Mountain. Presi- 
dent of the bureau is Bernard M. Cul- 
ver, president of the America Fore 
Companies. Vice president is F. ; 
Koeckert, who is United States mana- 
ger of the companies in the Commer- 
cial Union fleet; secretary is William 
FE. Hill; treasurer is N. B. Bassett; 
general manager is George W. Lillv, 
and assistant general manager is R. G. 
Bachman. 

Among the field force are some of 
the most able men in the insurance field. 
Thumbnail sketches of a few of these 
personalities follow: 

W. C. Feimster, Jr., executive gen- 
eral adjuster of FCAB at Philadelphia, 
son of a prominent member of the 
North Carolina Bar, is a graduate of 
the University of North Carolina where 
one of his college mates was Dewey 
Dorsett, manager of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives. He played 
third base and was captain of the base- 
ball team and was so good that one of 
the big leagues started to chase him 
and offered him a contract. Instead, he 
took up law and later went into the 
fire adjusting field. After some experi- 
ence in West Virginia he was engaged 
by the late William J. Greer for the 
old General Adjustment Bureau in 1927 
and went to the Philadelphia office, 
then under the management of G. F. 
Krumdick. When Mr. Krumdick retired 
Mr. Feimster was made manager in 
Philadelphia. He is regarded as one 
of the outstanding use and occupancy 
adjusters in the United States. 

Clayton J. Kannair, general adjuster, 
Eastern Department, Boston, had his 
first fire insurance experience in Min- 
nesota where his duties had to do with 
rating. He came with the FCAB organi- 
zation more than twenty years ago, 





being assigned to the Baltimore office. 
From there he was in Buffalo for about 
fifteen years and then became head of 
the Jamestown, N. Y., office, remaining 


there for five years. Among his other ° 


duties in New England have been the 
handling of large use and occupancy 
losses during the past few years. 

Col. Pat Carden of Boston was called 
into the war service in 1940 and served 
more than four years. He had been a 
reserve officer. At one time he was 
manager of the claims office of the 
Travelers in Buffalo, covering losses in 
western New York State. 

Robert E. Bruce, Jr., general mana- 
ger Southeastern Department, FCAB, 
has been with the — organization, 
including experience with the old 
Southern Adjustment Bureau, for more 
than three decades. He owns an exten- 
sive farm which was presented to him 
by associates in the Southeastern De- 
partment, presentation being made on 
his twenty-fifth anniversary with the 
organization. He has specialized on to- 
bacco losses and he handled the biggest 
tobacco loss which companies have paid 
—that of the British American Tobacco 


0. 

Robert E. Cadigan, district supervisor 
of FCAB at Pittsburgh, is a graduate 
of the University of Syracuse; played 
on its football team under Coach 
“Buck” O’Neill (who later became presi- 
dent of the Royal Indemnity and Eagle 
Indemnity) and was an Al!-American 
tackle. After leaving college he became 
a member of the inter-college rules 
association and has been an official in 
many football games. “Bob” Cadigan 
has specialized in many important in- 
dustrial losses, including those in the 
steel and coal mine industries. 

Major William A. Turner, assistant su- 
pervisor, automobile department, FCAB, 
had been with the organization six years 
before he went into the World War 
as a major. He had been a reserve of- 
ficer. Abroad, he first served with the 
Third Bomb Wing, the Marauders, as 
an administrative officer in the opera- 
tions section, stationed in England. The 
targets of the bombers were in France, 
Holland and Belgium. Next he went 
into the Army Claims Service, where 
he had charge of Northern Ireland, and 
in July, 1944, went to the Continent 
where four claims divisions had been 
organized. Before joining FCAB he had 
been with the General Exchange Insur- 
ance Corporation in West Virginia and 
Michigan. 

Best known nationally of the FCAB 
department managers is Philip M. Win- 
chester who is general manager of the 
Eastern department, and is Most Loyal 
Grand Gander of the Blue Goose. He 
began his insurance career in 1920 with 
the Boston Insurance Co. in its marine 
department and in 1921 he joined the 
General Adjustment Bureau in Phila- 
delphia. He then went with loss depart- 
ment of Phoenix Assurance and in 1924 
became head of loss department of 
Union of Canton. On January 1, 1926, 
he returned to the General Adjustment 
Bureau as staff adjuster in Newark; 
then became Jersey City office mana- 
ger; and in 1934 was appointed assistant 
manager of the Newark office, becoming 
manager in 1939. This year he was made 
general manager, Eastern department. 

* * * 


Agent in Role of Professional Clown 

The American Magazine ran a full 
page in colors of Frank R. Cary, a 
Minneapolis insurance agent in his role 
of Bozo the Clown, showing him in full 
costume as he was entertaining eight 
crippled children of his city. 

Sixteen years ago, the American Mag- 
azine says, Cary decided at a picnic to 
dress up in an old evening suit and see 
if he could bring a few laughs to boys 
and girls who were spending their lives 
in casts and wheel chairs. The act went 
ever so big that Cary looked up a pro- 
fessional clown to learn how to make 
up and go through with a regular clown 
routine. Since then he has frequently 
put on his act for children at the Shrine 
Hospital in Minneapolis and other places. 
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Some Chicago Personalities 

C. W. Ohlsen, manager in Chicago 
of the Sun Insurance office, owns an 
80-acre farm in Indiana about fifty miles 
from Chicago. When bought ten years 
ago it was run down, but today is quite 
a place as there has been extensive 
landscaping and rebuilding. On the 
farm are sixteen head of cattle. Corn 
and other crops are grown. 

Herbert J. Lorber of Rollins, Bur- 
dick, Hunter, is a well known figure in 
polo, a member of the United States 
Polo Association. He started playing 
the game in 1918. He is chairman of the 
co-ordinated infantile paralysis drive, 
and vice chairman of the Chicago USO. 

Many have asked what became of the 
famous collection of canes which had 
been gathered by the late Jacob Loeb, 
member of the insurance agency of Eliel 
& Loeb. In the collection were 250 
canes, some made from elephant tusks; 
some having quite a history. His for- 
mer secretary, Florence Merritt, says 
these canes are encased in the library 
of his former summer home. 


Mark V. Campbell, manager, marine 
department, Automobile Insurance Co., 
Chicago, recently completed an _ inter- 
esting service in Chicago’s temporary 
Coast Guard reserve. This body, subject 
to all articles of war, is composed of 
civilians who voluntarily and _ gratui- 
tously aided the U. S. Coast Guard. 
Wearing naval uniforms they did life 
saving and patrol work, served on fire 
boats and carrier crash boats. Mr. 
Campbell achieved the rank of warrant 
officer and was vice commander of 


Flotilla 21-08. 


E. D. Lawson, vice president and 
manager of Firemen’s Fund Group 
Western department, is an insurance 


man who does not find time after office 
hours hanging heavily on him. Here are 
some of his hobbies: metal and wood 
inlay work, wood-carving, photography, 
cartooning, painting, gardening, making 
violins of the one stringed variety and 
playing on them; yachting. Each mem- 
ber of his family has a boat, which 
they say belongs to the “Lawson 
flotilla.” 

Mr. Lawson is also something of an 
inventor. He plays around with me- 
chanical ideas in his basement work- 
shop and has thought up a device which, 
when attached to trucks and cars, turns 
off the ignition in case of an accident 
where the vehicle is overturned, thus 
preventing a fire from doing any con- 
siderable damage. The device has pre- 
vented fires in 300 instances where there 
were accidents to people’s cars. Mr. 
Lawson is a member of the Navy 


League and the Coast Guard Auxiliary 
and is commodore of the Chicago Sea 
Scout area. 
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Commissioners Left Grand Rapids 
Praising Industry for Cooperation 


Declare Convention Had Been Impressive and They See 
State Supervision in a Stronger Position Than 


Before; Problem of Rate Approval 


Members of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners left Grand 
Rapids, Mich., where they convened last 
week, highly praising the insurance in- 
dustry for the help given the Commis- 
sioners in preparing rating bills which, 
when changed in some particulars de- 
scribed by the committee on rates and 
ratine organizations of the Commis- 
sioners’ association as “editorial and 
minor” will go to the different states 
as legislative guides. 

The changes will be made as a result 
of a four-and-a-half hours’ hearing in 
Grand Rapids at which the companies’ 
representatives presented their view- 
respecting the powers of the 
rating organizations, 
judicial review of Commissioners’ ac- 
tions, and other aspects in suggested 
legislation. The Commissioners felt the 
convention had been an impressive one 
and that they saw state supervision in 
a stronger position than before the 
convention was held. 


Will Act After Reading Transcript 

In its report at Grand Rapids the 
committee on rates and rating organi- 
zations, of which Charles F. J. Har- 
rington, Massachusetts, is chairman, 
said that a stenographic transcript of 
the meeting where company representa- 
tives discussed the bills was not avail- 
able, and would not be until several 
days after the convention. The commit- 
tee instructed its drafting subcommittee 
to reconvene within a reasonable time 
after the transcript is ready. The draft- 
ine subcommittee was authorized to 
make the necessary “minor and editorial 
changes” after examining the transcript 
and weighing the objections registered 
by company representatives and_ the 
bills when completed will be sent to 
the membership of the NAIC. 

Continuing the committee on rates 
and rating organizations said 

“In order to make the bills as nearly 
complete as possible, the committee 
passed upon the objections specifically 
enumerated in an executive session im- 
mediately after the termination of the 
meeting of the Commissioners’ commit- 
tee on rates and rating organizations. 
\fter careful consideration the commit- 
tee decided to adhere to the decision of 
the drafting subcommittee as to these 
specific items. 

“Under ordinary circumstances this 
committee might have been disposed to 
still further delay the submission of 
proposed rating bills tc the association 
in the hope that agreement might be 
reached. There are, however, legisla- 
tures meeting early in 1946, and which 
will not reconvene until 1948. Conse- 
quently the committee felt it necessary 
to furnish, drafts which could be used 
as a guide in those legislatures at this 
time. 

“The great majority of legislatures will 
not meet, however, until 1947. This com- 
mittee intends to continue its research 
and will, of course, consider any ideas 
or material developments by the indus- 
try or the insurance buying public. The 
committee makes no claim that the pro- 
posed bills represent the ultimate last 
word in rating bills. It is recognized 
that the science of rate regulation is a 
progressive one and that changes in 


points 
states in regulating 


thinking will occur as our experience 
and stock of knowledge increase.” 

He concluded his report with the 
statement that “for those states which 
subscribe to the principles set forth in 
these bills the committee recommends 
the use of the bills as Icgislative guides.” 

All-Industry Committee Meeting 

The All-Industry Committee, which 
held numerous meetings this year, could 
not agree on any definite legislative pro- 
posals for submission to the Commis- 
sioners at its session in Chicago just 
prior to the NAIC convention at Grand 
Rapids. However, the All-Industry Com- 
mittee reconvened yesterday, December 
13, in Chicago and will meet again today 
and tomorrow to give further considera- 
tion to rate regulatory proposals, includ- 
ing developments at the Commissioners’ 
meeting. 

One major point of difference be- 
tween various groups in insurance is 
whether proposed state fire and casualty 
insurance regulation laws should pro- 
vide for Insurance Department approval 

(Continued on Page 74) 

















Text of Fire and Marine Insurance 


Measure Drafted by Commissione:s 


Following is the text of the fire and 
marine rating bill prepared by the drafting 
committee of the committee on rates and 
rating organizations of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners to be 
sent to the various states as a guide in 
the preparation of insurance regulatory 
laws, Changes may be made in this bill 
later as the Commissioners approve sug- 
gestions for amendments made by the fire 
insurance industry and other interests: 

An act relating to the making, filing 
and approval of rates for fire and ma- 
rine and allied lines of insurance and 
to rating organizations (and repealing 
sections ; 

(In each state the title should be 
drawn to conform to legislative require- 
ments.) 


Sec. 1—Purpose of Act 

The purpose of this act is to promote 
the public welfare by regulating insur- 
ance rates to the end that they shall 
not be excessive, inadequate, unfairly 
discriminatory or otherwise unreason- 
able. Nothing in this act is intended 
(1) to prohibit or discourage reasonable 
competition, or (2) to prohibit, or en- 
courage except to the extent necessary 
to accomplish the aforementioned pur- 
pose, uniformity in insurtnce rates, 
rating plans or practices. This act shall 
be liberally interpreted to carry into 
effect the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 2—Scope of Act 

This act applies to fire and marine 
insurance and allied lines, including 
on risks located in this 
state, including all insurance which is 
now or thereafter defined by statute, 
by ruling of the (Commissioner of In- 
surance), hereinafter referred to as the 
(Commissioner), or by lawful custom as 














YOU KNOW THE 
DANGER SIGNS 


Your experience enables you to warn clients from both the open 


holes where catastrophe threatens and the places where the pro- 


tective surface of their insurance runs thin. 


In other words—you 


can tell, and it is your obligation to do so, the “why” and the “how 


much” of insurance. 


The “how much” 


is considerably higher today because of greatly 


increased construction and replacement costs. Have you called this 


danger 








sign of under-insurance to the attention of your clients? 
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. by the 


inland marine insurance; but shall ; 
apply 

(a) to reinsurance; 

(b) to insurance of vessels or ¢; 
marine builders’ ris).s 


their cargoes, 
marine protection and indemnity, or 
other risks commonly insured under 


marine, as distinguished from inlesd 
marine, insurance policies; 

(c) to insurance of hulls of aircraft, 
including accessories and equipme nt, 
and liability for damage to prop: 
resulting from ownership, use or main- 
tenance of aircraft. 


* Name lines of insurance to which act is 
intended to apply, 


Sec. 3—Making of Rates 

Rates shall be made in accordance 
with the following provisions: 

(a) Basic classifications, which sliall 
be used as the basis of all manual, min- 
imum, class or schedule rates or rating 
plans, shall be made and adopted, ex- 
cept in the case of specific inland marine 
rates on risks specially rated 

(b) Rates shall not be excessive, in- 
adequate, unfairly discriminatory or 
otherwise unreasonable. 

(c) Consideration shall be given to 
the past and prospective loss and ex- 
pense experience, including the con- 
flagration and catastrophe hazards, if 
any, both within and without this state, 
to all factors reasonably attributable to 
the class of risks, to a reasonable profit, 
and in the case of participating insurers 
to policyholders’ dividends, savings or 
unabsorbed premium deposits allowed 
or returned by an insurer to its policy- 
holders, members cr subscribers. 

(d) Except to the extent necessary 
to meet the provisions of subsection (b) 
of this. section, uniformity among. in- 
surers in any matters within the scope 
of this section is neither required nor 
prohibited. . 

Sec. 4—Filing of Rates and Rating 

Information; Approval 
_ Rates may be used when promulgated 
in accordance with the following pro- 
visions: 

(a) Every 
file with the 


authorized insurer shall 

(Commissioner) every 
basic classification, manual, minimum, 
class or schedule rate or rating plan 
and every other rating schedule or rule 
and every modification of any of the 
foregoing which it proposes to use. 
Every such filing shall indicate the 
character and extent of the coverage 
contemplated and shall be accompanied 
information upon which the 
insurer supports the filing. A filing and 
supporti ng data shall be open to. public 
inspection when the rate becomes ei- 
fective, 

(b) An insurer may satisfy its ob- 
ligation to make such filings by becom- 
ing a member of, or a subscriber to, 
a licensed rating organization which 
makes such filings and by authorizing 
the (Commissioner) to accept sucli fil- 
ings on its behalf ; provided, that noth- 
ing contained in this act shall be con- 
strued as requiring any insurer to )e- 
come a member of or subscriber to any 
rating organization. “Rating organiza- 
tion” means any corporation, unincor- 
porated association, partnership or in- 
dividual engaged in making rates ior 
more than one insurer. 

(c) Any filing made pursuant to ‘his 
section shall be approved by the ({.m- 
missioner) unless he finds that «uch 
filing does not meet the require: nts 
of this act. As soon as reasonably \0s- 
sible after the filing has been made the 
(Commissioner) shall in writing ap; ove 
or disapprove the same; provided, that 
any filing shall be deemed approved 
unless disapproved within thirty days 

Inland Marine 

(d) As eto all inland marine «sks 
which by general custom are writen 
according to manual rates or reting 
plans, class rates or rating plans hall 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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By Epwin N. Eacer 


On Thanksgiving Day in 1895 a youth- 
jul Yale graduate, just a few months out 
of the university, joined with several 
thousand other football fans to cheer 
his team on to victory over the Prince- 
ton Tigers at the annual game in New 
York City. He was just a spectator at 
that game, gazing with admiration upon 
Yale heroes of the gridiron. Then the 
very next morning this young man of 
21 entered on a business carecr which 
over the years brought him world-wide 
recognition and acclaim. 

Few will question the statement that 
for a long while Hendon Chubb, senior 
partner in Chubb & Son of New York, 
and one whose constructive contribu- 
tions to advancement of the business 
will never be forgotten, has been one 
of the foremost figures in American In- 
surance. For many years top-ranking 
in marine underwriting, the organization 
he heads now does a large business also 
in the automobile, casualty, aviation and 
fire fields. 

Anniversary Quietly Observed 

Completion of a highly successful half 
century in business—which relatively 
few men achieve and which then is often 
fittingly celebrated in the grand manner 
—was observed quietly and unostenta- 
tiously by Mr. Chubb at his Southern 
estate in Thomasville, Ga. With him 
on Thanksgiving Day this year were just 
two of his oldest friends, Clinton Hoad- 
ley Crane, president of the St. Joseph 
Lead Co., and Arthur Marvin Anderson, 
vice president of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Both are directors of the United States 
Guarantee Co., the casualty .and surety 
company of the Chubb & Son organiza- 
tion. These three high executives in 
the business world, who have gathered 
annually at Mr. Chubb’s country place 
in the fall for many years, were out 
hunting wild turkeys, quail and duck on 
the host’s fiftieth anniversary. Inciden- 
tally, there are said to be more wild 
turkeys on that vast,. rambling estate 
than on any other in the world. 

\version to the public spotlight has 
been a lifelong characteristic of Hendon 
Chubb. Press conferences and publicity 
releases were never a by-product of the 
phenomenal growth of Chubb & Son. 
Ouict, somewhat reserved and always 
the gentleman, but never diffident, Mr. 
Chubb rose to his present undisputed 
position of leadership in the marine in- 
surance field by virtue of his high de- 
gree of intelligence, his absolute integ- 
rity, his thorough knowledge of insur- 
anes, hig constant initiative and his de- 
termination that Chubb & Son should 
provide large and small clients with the 
besi and broadest protection available ; 
an’ provide the companies represented 
vith an underwriting and investment 
prot, 

Efficient Organization of Over 600 
_!v all this Mr. Chubb followed in the 
loo'stepsof his fatherand elder broth- 
ers, now deceased, and with him today, 
shaing the well-deserved prestige, are 
One of his sons, his son-in-law, other 
Partners in the firm, officers of insur- 
ance companies owned by Chubb & Son, 
anc a large and efficient staff of em- 
ploves numbering over 600. 

\ithough Mr. Chubb started in the 
ocean Marine insurance field and long 
devoted himself particularly to a devel- 





on Chubb— 


9 rading Authority on Marine Underwriting in America Completes 


Half Century 


Advancement of Business; 


HENDON CHUBB 


opment of that branch of the industry, 
he is an expert in the other underwrit- 
ing lines. In his private office on the 
second floor at 90 John Street he guides 
extensive underwriting operations which 
reach into all parts of the world. 

For the last few years annual premium 
income has averaged considerably over 
$20,000,000 excluding the abnormal year 
of 1942 when the premiums of all marine 
writing companies were greatly enlarged 
by war risk business. Contrast this with 
1883 when Chubb & Son was launched 
hy Hendon Chubb’s father, Thomas 
Caldecot Chubb, and his brother, Percy 
Chubb. Premium income for this new 
underwriting and company management 
organization, derived wholly from ma- 
rine insurance, was then very small. 

International Reputation 

The Chubb family is endowed with 
ideas and ideals and possesses the skill 
and perseverance to attain the desired 
goals. Qualities of leadership as well as 
of cooperation, of willingness to venture 
into new insurance fields while still 
maintaining the right degree of sound 
conservatism and careful underwriting, 
have contributed to the advancement of 
the entire American marine market, as 
well as bringing strength and handsome 
profits to the Chubb organization and 
the companies represented. So has 
grown an international reputation, firmly 
established, for fairness and for mainte- 
nance of the best principles and ethics. 

Physical well-being has played no 
small part in Mr. Chubb’s ability to 
keep going for half a century, with no 
thought as yet of retiring even though 
he is 71 years of age. Over six feet in 
height, slim and handsome, he keeps 
himself in excellent health? 

Chubb & Son acts as United States 
managers for several British companies 
and a visiting British insurance execu- 
tive, in typical English style, paid a high 
compliment to the organization a few 
weeks ago when he said to the writer: 
“Chubb & Son has an atmosphere of 
solidity which pleases an Englishman.” 

Favors Broad Coverage 

Trained in the marine insurance field, 

Mr. Chubb has always joined with those 





Has 


in Insurance; 


insurance men who favor broad cover- 
age so that changing needs of buyers 
may be met. He is a liberal who believes 
practices in the business should be 
amended as required without at the 
same time breaking down safeguards, 
unless it is demonstrated that the safe- 
guards are outmoded. 

Long an advocate of multiple line in- 
surance Mr. Chubb nevertheless feels 
today that “we should grow into mul- 
tiple line underwriting rather than be 
thrown into it quickly. It should come 
as a gradual and strong development 
instead of a quick plunge which might 
cause considerable confusion.” 

decade or so ago Mr. Chubb ad- 
dressed an annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
in which he prefaced his views on broad 
coverage by telling something of his 
training as a marine underwriter. He 
said: 

Freedom Needed in Marine 

Underwriting 

“1. It is not possible to surround 
marine insurance with a wall of pro- 
tection such as resident agency laws, 
filed rates, etc. To each voyage there 
is not only a shipper but a consignee, 
and either may arrange the insurance 
and if any considerable advantage in 
rate or terms is obtained at one end 
over the other, the insurance will fol- 
low the advantage. 

“2. The marine underwriter has to 
deal not only with many perils in the 
one policy, but also with liabilities for 
damage to others in that same policy. 

“3. He also is under strong compul- 
sion to adapt his protection to changing 
needs of commerce—to rely on experi- 
ence and imagination in making rates 
with little denendence on formula based 
on theory. Many risks are not suscep- 
tible to tariff rating and such tariffs as 
exist must be flexible and quickly adapt 
themselves to meet the changing neces- 
sities of the assured.” 

Turning to inland and transportation 
lines he said that the education of the 
marine underwriter gives him adapta- 
bility to meet’ the needs of changing 
business requirements, to which are at- 
tributable the growth and vitality of 
the inland marine lines. ; 


Service to Public Should Not Be 
Hampered 

“T think that in meeting the more 
complex needs of modern business and 
the change in living conditions brought 
about by the many advances in living 
conditions,” he said then, “we are ham- 
pered by the strict classification of haz- 
ards that provides that a company writ- 
ing fire and marine may not write lia- 
bility and casualty insurance, etc. As an 
executive of an insurance company I 
recognize there may be certain advan- 
tages in operation for this system from 
the point of view of competition, but 
after a long experience I fail to see any 
balance of advantage to the insuring 
public. I firmly believe that anything 
that hampers our service to the public 
is contrary to our interests as insurers 
of the public. 

“Now the point of view I wish to 
emphasize is this: that it is the duty 
of executives and agents alike to study 
constantly the needs of the assured and 
to recognize that with changes in trans- 
portation, manufacture and distribution 
comes the need for change or adaptation 





Contributed 


Gr atly to 


Active in Education, Philanthropy 


in the character of his protection; that 
insurance cannot stand still and must 
move with the changing conditions of 
modern business and modern life.” 


Sponsored First U. S. War Risk Bureau 

Of special significance to Mr. Chubb 
is the highly important part he played 
at the beginning of World War I in 
the formation of the first war risk in- 
surance bureau this Government ever 
had. In 1914 the authorities in Wash- 
ington thought that his experience and 
wisdom could be of valuable service to 
the United States Government and he 
was invited, as the only representative 
of insurance, to attend a conference 
called by Secretary of the Treasury 
William G. McAdoo to consider insur- 
ance and foreign exchange problems 
arising out of the European war. Mr. 
Chubb presented an earnest plea for 
creation of a Federal War Risk Insur- 
ance Bureau to protect American for- 
eign trade against war hazards while 
this country was still neutral and to 
be ready for use in case the United 
States became a belligerent. 

Among those at the conference who 
listened favorably to Mr. Chubb’s clear- 
cut arguments were such outstanding 
leaders in the business and financial 
worlds as James J. Hill, railroad mag- 
nate; James A. Farrell, president of 
the U. S. Steel Corp., and J. Pierpont 
Morgan. As a result of this meeting a 


bill was prepared, introduced in Con- 
gress and passed. During the years 


1914-1917 this new bureau engaged in 
limited operations only, insuring mostly 
cargo in American ships, as coverage 
of contraband was prohibited to the 
bureau. 


Headed Bureau During First World War 

In those same years Mr. Chubb 
served as chairman of the Advisory 
Board of the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance, the other two members of the 
committee being W. R. Hedge, then 
president of the Boston Insurance Co., 
and William N. Davey of Johnson & 
Higgins, an authority on loss adjust- 
ments. Shortly after the United States 
declared war on Germany in April, 1917, 
Mr. Chubb became also Director of In- 
surance of the U. S. Shipping Board 
and went to Washington to assume full- 
time active direction of insurance 
operations. Government war risk insur- 
ance premiums ran into tremendous fig- 
ures and underwriting was so skillfully 
handled that the final post-war account- 
ing showed a profit for the Government. 

Another of Mr. Chubb’s many im- 
portant duties in Washington in 1917-18 
was to handle the licensing of foreign 
insurance companies by the Federal 
Government. When war began the Gov- 
ernment moved to prevent any insur- 
ance company here providing the enemy 


with vital shipping information which 
might be obtained through insurance 
channels. 


Licenses were issued by the Treasury 
Department after Mr. Chubb had given 
the nod of approval. It is a matter of 
history that several companies, which 
had headquarters in neutral countries, 
were refused licenses and ceased to do 
insurance business in this country, as 
their ownership and control were traced 
to citizens of enemy nationality. Mr. 
Chubb’s comments on marine insurance 
matters delivered in Washington before 
committees and published by the Gov- 
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ernment have had a wide circulation and 


been decidedly helpful to students of 
the business. 

After the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor and the declaration of war by 
Germany the Federal authorities at 
Washington again turned to the Chubb 


family for assistance in insurance mat- 
ters. This time the brilliant son of Hen- 
don Chubb, Percy Chubb, 2nd, a partner 
in the firm, was selected. He became a 
member of the Wartime Insurance Com- 
mittee of the U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion in December, 1941, and_ three 
months later was appointed Director of 
Wartime Insurance of the War Ship- 
ping Administration. At the end of 1°43 
he was advanced to Assistant Deputy 
Administrator of Fiscal Affairs, WSA, 
and in June this year shipning relations 
were added to his fiscal duties. He re- 
turned to Chubb & Son just a few days 
before his father left for Thomasville 
in November. 
A Leader in Hull Syndicates 


At the close of World War I the 
United States Government sought to 
create a peacetime American merchant 


marine relatively comnarable to those 
maintained by leading European nations. 
If this were to succeed there would 
likewise have to be adequate marine 
insurance furnished in the American 
markets. Before 1914 most foreign trad > 
was carried in alien ships with the in- 
surance on hulls placed abroad. As part 
of this country’s program the American 


Marine Insurance Syndicates were 
formed in 1920 to establish ample 
facilities for hull coverage. Hendon 


Chubb was selected as the chairman of 
the underwriting committee of the hu'l 
syndicate and was elected a member 
of the board of managers. He has held 
both posts ever since, a fine tribute by 
the marine insurance industry. 

Marine insurance markets throughout 
the world outside of England were not 
prepared in 1914 for the gigantic expan- 
sion of premium income which wou'd 
accompany development of war risk in- 
surance. As a result a host of new com- 
panies were formed in Europe and this 
country, all eager for a share of what 
they hoped would be profitable marine 
business, as war risk rates had .jumped 
to high levels. 

Ending of the war in November, 1918, 
came sooner than anticipated, finding 
the insurance markets unprepared for 
almost complete elimination overnight 
of the mighty war risk business. There 
followed a disastrous competitive battle 
for post-war premiums, lasting several 
vears, or until most of the “war baby” 
insurers had gone out of marige insur- 
ance and there remained, with a few 
exceptions, only the old, well-established 
marine insurance offices. 

Right now marine insurance markets 
of the world face the opening of an- 
other post-war era. However, the Amer- 
ican market expanded in 1939-45 prin- 
cipally through additional company 
facilities in the recognized marine of- 
fices, rather than through opening of 
new firms, as in 1917-18. So while world 
markets now are over-expanded, control 
of them rests largely among experienced 
underwriters, and it is hoped, Mr. Chubb 
said recently, that the conversion to 
peacetime trade can be made without 
the same costly experiences as plagued 
the markets twenty-five years ago. 
Strongly Opposes Competitive Rates 

As chairman of the underwriting com- 
mittee of the syndicates during the last 
post-war era Mr. Chubb steadfastly re- 
fused to yield to unprofitable competi- 
tive propositions in insuring fleets of 
hulls. He has always been an advocate 
of proper insurance rates and the steady 
and spectacular growth of Chubb & Son 
is proof of the soundness of his busi- 
ness principles. In one of his early re- 
ports to the membership of the syndi- 
cates Mr. Chubb said: 

“We were fortunate (last year) in 
having escaped _ several very heavy 
losses on fleets which we declined on 


account of their past record and the 
low terms on which they were offered. 
Had we been interested in these our 
result for the past year indeed would 
have been a disappointment.” 

Again hitting rate-cutting he said i 
1924: “It may scem to many that if he 
business is on an unprofitable basis 
the competing markets will be quick to 
recognize that and conditions will im- 
prove, but it is to be remembered that 
underwriters the world over expanded 
their facilities during the war and that 
the reduction in the value of shipping 
has reduced the amounts placed on 
single fleets from what they were 
around 1919.” 

When The Hague Rules were promul- 
gated in 1921, defining shipowners’ lia- 
bilities, and thus also the liabilities of 
hull insurers, Mr. Chubb told The 
Eastern Underwriter that that was im- 
portant news. “Such evidence,” he said, 
“of reasonableness and_ conciliatory 
spirit on the part of the steamship 
owners is a highly encouraging sign.” 

As months pass it is fair to assume 
that Mr. Chubb’s wisdom and half-cen- 
tury of experience will again be of aid 
in guiding the American market through 
whatever post-war crises may develop, 
and his advice will be sought constantly. 
By virtue of his many years in insur- 
ance Mr. Chubb possesses an interna- 
tional insight into all phases of marine 
insurance. He keeps in touch with 
world-wide economic affairs and when 
he speaks before his associates in Wash- 
ington or at Insurance Department con- 
ferences, it is with authority. 

Chubb & Son Founded in 1883 

Chubb & Son was founded by Hen- 
don Chubb’s father, Thomas C. Chubb, 
and one of his elder brothers, Percy 
Chubb, in New York in 1883 at the 
corner of Beaver and Hanover Streets, 
in the center of the old marine insur- 
ance district. The elder Mr. Chubb was 
born in England and arrived in the 
United States at San Francisco about 
1865, via Australia. He came East and 
settled in Brooklyn where Hendon 
Chubb was born on March 19, 1874. 

The senior Mr. Chubb, a man of small 
means, was the first in the family to 
enter insurance. He became a member 
of the firm of Wreaks & Chubb, ma- 


rine insurance brokers and average ad- 


justers, while his son, Percy, seventeen 
years older than Hendon, became an 
underwriter in the firm of G. Benthram 


Rae, agent of the Sea Insurance Co. 
of Liverpool. 

With the formation of Chubb & Son 
as an underwriting and management or- 
ganization, Thomas C. Chubb con- 
tinued also his other connection. The 
new firm became representative for the 
Sea for the United States, which com- 
pany has been with Chubb & Son con- 
tinuously ever since, and also under- 
wrote for the New York Marine Under- 
writers, backed by individual subscribers 
including those i in Chubb & Son. Thomas 
C. Chubb died in 1887 and Percy Chubb 
became the senior partner. The latter 
had formed New York Marine Under- 
writers in 

Active in Outdoor Sports 

Meanwhile, Hendon Chubb, then a 
youth, was attending Dearborn Morgan 
School in Orange, N. J. Following that 
he went to Sheffield Scientific School at 

Yale and was graduated in 1895 with a 
Ph.B. degree. At college he was a mem- 
ber of the varsity track team and also 
took a lively interest in racing small 
boats. Always a lover of outdoor Ife 
Mr. Chubb for some years played a 
good enough game of tennis to win a 
number of cups. He is fond of salmon 
fishing and likes shooting at his place 
in Georgia where many insurance men 
have been his guests, 

During the summer of 1895 young 
Hendon Chubb spent a couple of months 
in England learning the fundamentals 
of marine insurance while working for 
3owring & Co., one of the largest Lon- 
don insurance brokerage offices. He 


went to work for his brother Percy, 


as mentioned, on the day after Thanks- 
giving and in 1899 became a member 
of the firm. 

Chubb & Son, which quickly estab- 
lished itself as a progressive unit in 
the American marine insurance market, 
moved to 77 Beaver Street, and then in 
1890 to 5-7 South William Street, where 
a new building was erected in 1901 
which served, with additions, as head- 
quarters of the firm until June, 1931. 

Pioneered in Various Fields 

Not content with following traditional 
insurance channels the Chubb | office 
early pioneered in a number of ways. 
The New York Marine Underwriters, 
which in 1901 became the Federal In- 
surance Co., wrote the first burglary 
policy written in this country. It wrote 
the first registered mail policy; it was 
first to issue a jewelry policy in the 
United States; was the third to issue 
an automobile policy, and the first to 
issue a jewelers’ block policy. The New 
York Insurance Department in those 
days stopped Chubb & Son from con- 
tinuing to write jewelers’ block policies 
and the business for a time went back 
to London Lloyd’s. 

As time passed business expanded and 
more companies were added. Particu- 
larly strong were the Chubb connections 
in England and in addition to the Sea 
the firm became United States mana- 
gers for the Marine of London and 
Alliance of London and marine mana- 
gers for the London Assurance. 

Chubb & Son today also acts as man- 
ager for the Federal and the Vigilant, 
for the marine branch of the Merchants 
Fire of New York and for the casualty 
department of the United States Guar- 
antee. The Vigilant was organized in 
1939 as a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
the Federal and control of the United 
States Guarantee was secured in 1921. 
Late in-1933 the organization branched 
out into fire insurance and fire pre- 
miums in 1944 were close to the $3,000,- 
000 mark. 

Percy and Sidney Chubb 

Percy Chubb, who was senior partner 
for over forty years following his 
father’s death, died from a heart attack 
in June, 1930. He was then 72 years of 
age and had been only partly active for 
several years, Hendon Chubb actually 
being in charge of marine and other 
lines of underwriting. For some years 
prior to his death Percy Chubb had de- 
voted an increasing amount of his time 
to yachting, travel and living on his 
estates. In 1926 Hendon Chubb suc- 
ceeded him as president of the Federal. 

Another brother, Sidney, who died 
in September, 1930, at the age of 74, 
was a partner in Chubb & Son and re- 
tired in 1921. Also a well known figure 
in the worlds of sport and travel he 
lived for several years in Paris and 
also had a place on the moor of Cawdor 
in Scotland. In his early life he was 
graduated from Columbia Law School 
and then practiced admiralty law until 
1897 when he entered marine insurance. 
The year 1930 was a tragic one for Hen- 
don Chubb as his sister, Mrs. Mabel 
Green, likewise died then. 

Although all members of the Chubb 
family acquired relatively large fortunes 
from the insurance business, permitting 
them to give time to non-business de- 
sires and hobbies, Hendon Chubb has 
continued throughout his life to place 
his major emphasis on the insurance 
business, taking only a few weeks each 
year for vacations. 

Honored by Many Organizations 

After Mr. Chubb became a recognized 
leader in the marine field he was hon- 
ored with election in different years to 
the presidency of the various ocean and 
inland marine underwriting associations. 
He likewise became a director of many 
companies, both within and outside the 
insurance business. Most of those di- 
rectorships he has now relinquished. 

At present Mr. Chubb serves as presi- 
dent of the Federal and Vigilant, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
United States Guarantee, president of 
the Victoria Foundation, is one of the 
governors of the New Jersey State Re- 
formatory, director of the St. Joseph 
Lead Co., and director and chairman of 
the finance committee of the Pruden- 





tial Insurance Co. of America a:| a 
member of the Foreign Bondho.’ rs 
Protective Council, Inc. 

He was appointed to the last ne) 16d 
in 1933, when the council was ne 
sored by the State Department in \\_ sh- 
ington to assist in protecting Ame: -an 
holders of foreign securities. Others ho 
were members of the group in 193. jn- 
cluded Newton D. Baker, former S. «re- 
tary of War; Charles Francis Av ms, 
former Secretary of the Navy; P ‘ilip 
La Follette, former Governor of ‘\'js- 
consin, and former ambassador: to 
— and Mexico. 

Long -a Director of Prudenti: 

Mr. Chubb has taken all his dire: ‘or- 
ships seriously and has not gone on 
company boards of directors whe» he 
felt he could not contribute some: jing 
of value. He has prized particularly for 
over twenty years his associations with 
The Prudential and as chairman of 
that large life insurance company’s 
finance committee he attends seve 
meetings each month at the home »ffice 
in Newark, if: 

Some of Mr. Chubb’s philosophy on 
acquisition of happiness in life was 
expressed at an annual banquet of The 
Prudential a few years ago when he 
said 

“Every man who works and _ does 
work that is worth while must find 
much of his interest in life in the work 
that he does. He spends more time at 
his work than at any other one thing 
and therefore, if his life is to be worth 
while he must get some satisfaction 
from it. If a man’s job is to be really 
worth while to society as a whole and 
to a man himself, over and above that, 
he must get a certain definite satisfac- 
tion beyond the dollar return of his 
work. He must feel that the medium in 
which he works—the company or other 
organization—has ideals and _ traditions 
which can inspire moral satisfaction. 
These seem to me all concomitants of 
happiness in business life.” 

During boom years of the latter 1920's 
fundamental changes came into insur- 
ance as well as other businesses. One 
of these was the extremely rapid de- 
velopment of inland marine coverage. 
What had previously been insurance 
largely on inland waterways and rail- 
road transportation, handled almost ex- 
clusively by ocean marine underwriting 
organizations, suddenly was expanded to 
include everything in which the element 
of transportation was involved. Fire in- 
surance companies competed with one 
another for marine men trained in in- 
land marine underwriting. Thus there 
came into being inland marine offices 
in the general fire and casualty insur- 
ance district north of Wall and Pine 
Streets in New York where brokers 
could place business. 

Departure From Old Marine District 

Meanwhile, below Wall Street in the 
old strictly marine insurance district 
numerous offices like Chubb & Son had 
branched out, or were starting to branch 
out, into other lines of insurance. Soon 
it became evident that the growth of 
inland marine, transportation and cast- 
alty coverages in connection with ma- 
rine underwriting created an inseparable 
alliance among the fire, marine and 

casualty fields. 

Chubb & Son was among the first 0 
recognize that the old marine district 
was doomed. Before the era of ‘uild- 
ing huge structures along John, ‘old 
and upper William Streets had gone 
far, it purchased property on Gold 
Street between John and Platt “:reets 
in order to have a home to hove all 
of its companies and departments right 
in the heart of the insurance dis 
trict. But before actual construction had 
started plans wete created to erect 4 
tall insurance building there, to «hich 
the Chubb interests agreed. Chi 
Son moved there early in June, | I. 

As had been the arrangement 
South William Street headquarte:. the 


entire first floor, devoted to underwrit- 
ing, was built without private ffices 
and with each partner, including Hen- 


don Chubb, and department hea: hav- 
ing his desk right out in the ope”. Mr. 
Chubb preserved also the set-up 
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Post-War Aviation Outlook 





Period of Keen Insurance Competition, With Rising Volume of Premiums 


and Underwriting Losses, Seen; Dangers of High Limits Now Written on 


Many Policies; Enthusiasm for Additional Lines Overdone 


By Avsert J. SMITH 


indications are that companies writing 
aviation insurance are entering a period 
during which the prospect of an under- 
writing loss becomes a practical cer- 
tainty. All aviation underwriters visual- 
ize a large growth in the total aviation 
premium volume. Such growth is a fore- 
gone conclusion insofar as commercial 
aircraft operators’ accounts are con- 
cerned; the scheduled air transport lines 
will re-equip with larger aircraft and 
extend their operations world-wide, and 
the fixed base operators will multiply 
in number. 

The operation of personal ,aircraft 
will step up considerably; to what ex- 
tent this will be true remains to be 
secn and depends upon the price at 
which light planes will be sold, their 
cost of operation and the kind of post- 
war economy we are to live under. 

All the world is air-minded today. 
During the peak of aircraft production, 
aircraft manufacturing provided em- 
ployment for more than 2,000,000 work- 
ers in the United States, which repre- 
sented more than 12% of all workers 
in manufacturing in the country. The 
man in the street thinks and talks of 
the large number of personal aircraft 
to come. 


Enthusiasm Overdone 

Aviation underwriters are being del- 
uged with applicants for employment 
who think they see a great future in 
aviation insurance. Many of such ap- 
plicants saw service in the air forces 
and some had insurance experience be- 
fore entering the service. 

It might be said that enthusiasm over 
the future of aviation borders on hys- 
teria. This enthusiasm has infected in- 
surance companies and their executives 
who have had little or no experience 
in underwriting aviation risks, and has 
affected the judgment of some experi- 
enced aviation underwriters. Companies 
that have not before written aviation 
want to get in, and those who have 
been in want more. I suppose this is 
only natural. 

The question for the newcomers is 
how to get in; the question for those 
who want more is how to get it. The 
answer is the same to both questions. 
| never heard of an account changing 
markets at higher rates, although ac- 
counts have been held from time to 
time at higher rates against competition 


other, It is a simple triith that it is 
caer to hold an account than to acquire 
one at equal rates. 

he answer to those who want in and 
to those who want more is therefore 
Gite simple—cut the rate to the point 
were the buyer will switch. It is as 
siiple as that provided, of course, you 
ate willing to take a loss, hoping that 
i time something will happen to per- 
m‘ the rates to come back up to where 
t should be and that you will be 
alice to stay in the market and hold 
your business in the meantime. 

‘his is a dangerous philosophy, since 
w: all know from experience that it 
taxes years to get rates back up to 
Were they should be in any class after 
competition has destroyed the rate 


at lower rates, for one reason or an-: 





Vice President and Financial Manager 
United States Aviation Underwriters, Inc. 


structure. Nevertheless, that is exactly 
what is going on in aviation underwrit- 
ing at the present time. 
Past Competitive Wars 

Those of us who have been in the 
game since 1928 and retain our memo- 
ries, recall that this is not the first time 
that drastic competitive measures have 





Albert J. Smith Career 


Albert J. Smith, vice president and 
financial manager of United States 
Aviation Underwriters, Inc., is widely 
and favorably known in insurance 
accounting circles. In addition to be- 
ing an expert accountant he pos- 
sesses also knowledge of underwrit- 
ing problems as the accompanying 
article shows. He is celebrating his 
seventeenth anniversary with United 
States Aviation Underwriters today, 
having joined _ organization on 


December 14, 


A native of New York City Mr. 
Smith gained his accounting educa- 
tion at Pace Institute and after be- 
ing employed by several companies 
joined David Elder & Co., public 
accountants. While with that concern 
he was sent to the South for a couple 
of years by a group of insurance 
companies to do accounting in sev- 
eral agencies. His excellent work on 
‘that assignment led to his securing 
his present connection with the avia- 
tion underwriting organization. Mr. 
Smith is a member of the Insurance 
Accountants Association and a life 
member of the Insurance Society of 
New York. 











been taken by companies who wanted 
to grab a large share of the business 
in a hurry. We seem to recall rate re- 
ductions, broader forms and increased 
commissions being offered. We also re- 
call that only the three present major 
underwriting groups survived the pe- 
riod. Eight competitors went out of the 
business, and companies do not ordi- 
narily retire from a profitable class. 

The late war drastically curtailed 
purely civilian activities in private fly- 
ing. It reduced to half the number of 
aircraft in the hands of the domestic 
airlines and as a result, annual aircraft 
hull premiums from that source dropped 
approximately half a million dollars. 
On the other hand, the war was di- 
rectly responsible for approximately 
$18,000,000 in aviation premiums during 
the years from 1940 to 1944 exclusive 
of workmen’s compensation premiums 
which soared at the plants of aircraft 
and engine manufacturers, and exclu- 
sive of premiums derived from the off- 
line operations of contract air carriers 
under the Government’s war rating plan 
insurance. The loss of war business pre- 
miums has caused dislocations and may 
be partly responsible for the actions of 
some who now want to find other means 
of bolstering their writings. 


Principal Problems of New Era 


We are entering upon a new era in 
aviation underwriting. The principal prob- 
lems confronting underwriters (apart 








entirely from what happens in the field 
of legislation) are as follows: 

1. The larger aircraft which will 
shortly be in use on the scheduled 
airlines and the increase in the 
catastrophe risk they will present. 


2. The foreign extensions of the 
scheduled airlines and the new 
problems in operations which will 
follow. 

3. The extent of the growth of pri- 
vate flying. 

4. What is the competition going to 
do? 


Tf I knew that the answer to problem 
No. 4 would lie in a sane and conserva- 
tive approach by all concerned, I would 
feel sure that the answers to the first 
three will be found, in time, without 
serious loss to any company. However, 
instead of approaching new problems 
during the uncertainties of the post-war 
period with conservatism, underwriters 
appear to have only one thought in mind 
—“Let’s get the business at any price.” 
Overnight rate reductions up to 50% 
have not been uncommon recently. High 
limit accident policies have been broad- 
ened to include coverage on foreign air- 
lines all over the world with no increase 
in premium and without a shred of ex- 
perience in the foreign field. 


Airline Accounts Eagerly Sought 


The target risks in the form of the 
airline accounts are not escaping the 
attention of the “have nots.” Let us 
consider for a moment the risk pre- 
sented by transport aircraft which have 
been in use on the domestic airlines. 
The hull will be valued at about $125,- 
000, a maximum of twenty-one passenger 
seats will be insured against legal liabil- 
ity and the crew will number three, 
insured for workmen’s compensation. 
Passenger liability limits will probably 
be $75,000 or $100,000 on each seat and 
public liability and property damage will 
present additional potential liability of 
$2,000,000. Individual passengers will 
have purchased aviation accident poli- 
cies for as much as $100,000 in addition. 
In a matter of weeks or months the 
individual hull values will jump to some- 
thing around $800,000, passenger capac- 
itv will be fifty or more and a crew 
of ten will be carried. The still larger 
aircraft are just over the hill; they will 
cost upwards of $1,500,000 each and will 
carry 100 or more passengers. 

It happens that there has been lack- 
ing in the underwriting of scheduled 
air transport operations collectively, re- 
semblance to the basic principle of in- 
surance. There is no such thing as a 
common industry rate or base from 
which an underwriter could work in 
assessing penalties and allowing credits 
for individual experience. Each operator 
has, so to speak, made his own rates 
on his individual experience. 

The forms of hull insurance purchased 
vary widely among operators and fre- 
quently vary from year to year for tlie 
same operator, as his insurance manager 
lays awake nights conjuring up so-called 
“plans,” in an endeavor to outfigure the 
underwriter with new schemes for de- 
ductibles, returns for good experience, 
profit-sharing plans, excess plans and 
tax-saving plans. All too often such 


schemes are not insurance from anyone’s 
angle. 
Squeezing Profits Out 

The number of airline accounts is very 
small. If underwriters are to refund 
profits to each airline that shows a 
profit annually, where is the premium 
to come from to pay for the losses of 
the others? A retrospective penalty of 
125%, for example, at present rates, 
won't go very far toward paying a ca- 
tastrophe loss of several million dollars. 
At $800,000 apiece you don’t need to lose 
many aircraft in one accident, one fire 
or one windstorm to have the semblance 
of a catastrophe loss. 

And the casualty companies had bet- 
ter have plenty of good reinsurance 
when they start settling for fifty or 100 
passengers and the crews of the big 
ones. There is a limit in how far we 
may go in allowing for higher loss ratios 
and, at the same time, preserve some- 
thing in the rate for the insurance cost 
and catastrophe reserve. 

I suppose all forms of,insurance had 
to go through the growing pains of 
adolescence, and this is all right pro- 
vided a healthy adult emerges. Then, 
too, youth has a faculty of getting into 
trouble, from time to time, which is 
entirely of his own making. The domes- 
tic aviation market has been around 
long enough to resist the temptations 
which beset youth, but I can’t prove it 
by recent trends in underwriting prac- 
tices. It is right now suffering from a 
new misery which I feel underwriters 
contracted entirely on their own. 

Admitted Liability Limits 

I refer to the writing of very high 
limits of so-called “Admitted Liability 
Insurance” on aircraft of the transport 
type owned and operated by large in- 
dustrial corporations which are not en- 
gaged in flying for profit. This class of 
business emerged back about 1933 to 
provide a ready means of permitting 
such corporations to indemnify the fami- 
lies of guest passengers when the pass- 
enger was killed in the company’s air- 
craft. The limit of indemnity was usually 
$10,000 or $15,000 per person. At the 
same time the corporation purchased 
legal liability on top of the amount to 
be offered in voluntary settlement, to 
protect it if the next of kin would not 
accept the voluntary indemnity. 

This practice I consider was not open 
to criticism as long as the limits of 
indemnity mentioned prevailed. It seems 
to me a large corporation of the type 
in mind would want to offer a monetary 
settlement of this kind, within reason 
as to amount, to the families of its 
guests if they met death while flying 
in the company’s plane. This arrange- 
ment would have a number of advan- 
tages and would, in most cases, preclude 
rossible litigation following an accident 
and the unpleasant publicity attendant 
thereon. And the amounts mentioned 
were in line with average settlements 
in passenger liability death claims. 

Recently risks of this kind have been 
covered for $100,000 each person, on 
aircraft capable of carrying twelve pass- 
engers, thus making the total admitted 
liability $1,200,000 if the aircraft were 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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How Fire Industry Helped in 


By Georce H. Duxsury 


Chairman of Public Relations Committee, 


National Board of Fire Underwriters 


As the blanket of secrecy lifts we are 
able to tell the story of insurance in 
the war. The fire insurance business will 
be immensely proud when it knows the 
full story of the total services it con- 
tributed without charge to the global 
war effort through all the national, re- 
vional, state and local organizations, rat- 
ing bureaus, and the host of engineers, 
inspectors and other workers who 
slogged their way on foot through in- 
numerable war plants to help win World 
War Il. Companies, too, played their 
parts—individually and by — financing 
these joint activities. 

All this was quite apart from the serv- 
ices rendered inside the armed forces in 
all ranks by men and women from fire 
insurance and other insurance fields. 
Many of them were assigned in the serv- 
ices to specialized jobs for which their 


Army, N avy, Coast Guard 
Cooperation W ith Cos. 


Throughout the war there was the 
finest degree of cooperation between 
Army, Navy and Coast Guard of- 
ficers and the fire insurance com- 
panies with respect to the latter’s 
wartime activities. Many officers have 
expressed to the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters their satisfaction 
with the activities of the companies 
for what the representatives of the 
fire companies did during the war 
in protecting the industries of the 
nation and the docks and piers. Pic- 
tures of some of these officers are 
published in this story. They follow: 

Admiral Ben Moreell, Chief, Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks. 

General Eugene Reybold, Corps of 
I-ngineers. 
Major 
van, OSS. 
Vice Admiral R. R. 

Coast Guard. 

Major General U. S. Grant, 3d, 
predecessor of Colonel Warden. 

Commodore Norman B. Hall, who 
developed Coast Guaid Security pro- 
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aptain Merle A. Gulick, head of 
~— Guard Security Division. 


General William J. Dono- 


Waesche, 








training in insurance had prepared them. 
The services of our civilian workers 
and organizations in the war effort 
stretch out over nearly the whole globe 
from the Philippines, Pearl Harbor and 
the Aleutians to Germany, and from the 
Canal Zone throughout the United 
States and Western Canada to Alaska 
and the Aleutians. These civilian volun- 
teers formed an expert group that was 
not available to the Government from 
any other business, and until new fire 
protection and fire prevention personnel 
were trained they held the front lines in 
the fight against fire losses in service 
installations and war plants. They 
served throughout the war as well as 
before and after. 
Placing Facilities at Call of Government 
A few days after Germany invaded 
Poland in September, 1939, and the war 
began, the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters placed all its services, re- 
sources, and facilities at the call of Gov- 
ernment. When it became apparent a 
year later that the Selective Service 





Act would be passed, the Government 
bggan to call for help from the insurance 
business in planning fire prevention and 
fire protection facilities for its new can- 
tonments and other military installa- 
tions. 

3y the fall of 1940, advisory fire pro- 
tection bureaus had been set up in the 
War and Navy Departments, with serv- 
ices of engineers and inspectors from 
the fire insurance business all over the 
nation being contributed to the Govern- 
ment under dollar-a-year contracts be- 
tween the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters and the departments. The 
only cost to the Government for services 
of these experts—and there was no 
other group in the country with its spe- 
cial training—was $1 a year, and actual 
travel expenses. Even the living ex- 
penses of their men on trips for the 
Government were paid by the fire insur- 
ance business. 


Service to the Government Was Wide- 
spread 

The services contributed by the em- 
ploying organizations and their civilian 
personnel in the business fell into three 
main categories: One group of civilian 
engineers manned the advisory bureaus 
for the services, assisted in developing 
fire prevention and fire protection meas 
ures, and toward the end also took an 
active part in showing the services how 
and where to pour the most destructive 
fire on Germany and Japan. A second 
and larger group from the boards and 
bureaus and other fire insurance organi- 
zations throughout the business volun- 
teered to inspect thousands of war 


plants for both fire and accident hazards 
to the end that the enemy would have 
the fires in their war plants, and ours 
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would be free of them. A third group 
were fire insurance executives, agents, 
engineers, inspectors and other special- 
ists who served through many other in- 
surance organizations to help all. kinds 
of services in the war effort. 

One of the most vital and effective 
contributions was made by the hundreds 
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of engineers and inspectors in the sec- 
ond group who were the patrol force in 
the arsenals of democracy. When the 
fire losses and values of property ex- 
posed to risk in the two wars are com- 
pared, the ratio of fire loss in World 
War II is about 40% less than in World 
War I. No major military effort was 
vitally affected or deterred by fire or 
sabotage of any kind, thanks in large 
measure to these infantrymen of the fire 
and property insurance business. 

During the war the States War In- 
spection Service, called SWIS, was or- 
ganized under the Office of Civilian De- 
fense by Major Gen. U. S. Grant. 3d, 
and later directed by Colonel J. B. War- 
den, Chief of the Industrial Protection 
Section of OCD. In nearly every state 
the responsible state official called upon 
the head of a rating bureau or other fire 
insurance organization to organize and 
head this volunteer inspection service to 
help hold down and prevent fires and 
accidents in vital war plants. Some of 
the larger states had more than 100 in- 
surance men inspecting and reinspecting 
essential war plants. In some of the big- 
ger states, Washington, for example, 
each inspection called for a trip of sixty 
miles, 


SWIS Commended by State Officials 


The remarkable record of SWIS is 
told in letters of appreciation from 
Governors, State Insurance Commission- 
ers, and other high state officials to 
Colonel Warden. The number of 
plants inspected ran into the thousands, 
and many plants were inspected several 
times. Almost wi:hout exception there 
was a record of nearly 100 per cent 
compliance with recommendations for 


removing fire and other hazards. The 
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few following examples indicate the ap- 
preciation of SWIS in the states: 
Governor J. Howard McGrath of 
Rhode Island wrote that “its personnel 
saved substantial amounts of property 
. and have materiaJly reduced the loss 
of ... man hours.” 


“It is impossible to evaluate the sav- 
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ings to industry ... that these volunteer 
inspectors are responsible for,” wrote 
J. W. Farley, executive director of the 
Massachusetts Committee on Public 
Safety. “More important still, there has 


not been a major fire in any war plant.” 


Several other states reported that 
there had been no serious fires in any 


war plant on the SWIS inspection lists, 


among them South Carolina, Vermont, 
Michigan and Washington. Still other 
states credited SWIS inspections with 
holding down losses materially, or re- 
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ducing them in some cases under former 
years, among them Pennsylvania, \\0"- 
tana, New Jersey, Iowa, Georgia, !.n- 
sas and Illinois outside Chicago. 
National Bureau of Industrial Prote:!ion 
Another arganization, in the second 
group I have mentioned, that cont rib- 
uted materially to the protection of our 
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plants and stockpiles ail over the 
on was the National Bureau of In- 
rial Protection, in which 300 fire 
casualty insurance companies and 
ection bureaus of all kinds cooper- 
all over the nation through the In- 
nce Committee for the Protection of 
\rnerican Industrial Plants. Reports 
W furnished to the FBI, War and 
y Departments, RFC, WPB, OCD, 
‘king or preventing losses by fire, 
explosions, accident, sabotage and power 
fariures. 

e Bureau also acted successfully as 
teclnical advisors and consultants on 
pr tection problems to many Govern- 
mont departments and agencies, making 
move than 63,000 reports in this work. 


Veteran Leaders on the Job 

the first group I have mentioned— 

the fire insurance engineers of the Na- 
tional Board, and the boards and other 
bureaus throughout the country — the 
services donated to the war effort every 
day since the summer of 1940 are so 
voluminous and varied that a short ar- 
ticle can only summarize some of the 
hich points. A fuller account is to be 
published as soon as possible by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
fhe National Board and the whole fire 
insurance business was able to get into 
effective action fast and early because 
veterans who helped to make the same 
kind of contribution to the last war 
were still active. One veteran was W. 
FE. Mallalieu, general manager of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
during both wars, who quickly organized 
the advisory bureaus for the War and 
Navy Departments, and the Coast 
Guard, and directed the work for OCD 
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and other vital services. Several of his 
top engineers had also served with him 
in the last war. 

\nother veteran of the services ren- 
dered by the fire insurance business in 
World War was Curtis W. Pierce, 
president of the Factory Insurance As- 
sociation, who acted as manager of the 
National Bureau for Industrial Protec- 
tion. 

One of the first and most important 

; of the War Department Advisory 
imittee on Fire Protection, organ- 
ize| by Mr. Mallalieu in September, 
1940, fifteen months before Pearl Har- 
bor, was in the fire protection work in 
nev camp construction. One hundred 
é sixty-four qualified fire protection 
neers inspected 665 building projects 
made 2,250 fire reports. They helped 
Army so effectively that the fire loss 
$1,000 of property was less than one- 
d of the normal expected loss on 
‘lan property. 
luch of this necessary work was day- 
lay hard, routine work of painstaking 
lection but some of it also had spec- 
ilar aspects. 


Early Inspection at Pearl Harbor 
iirteen months before Pearl Harbor, 
example, two engineers of the Na- 
tional Board made a careful report on 
installations in the Fourteenth Naval 
trict in Hawaii, at the request of the 
Navy Department. Their recommenda- 


-the Japs. 


tions on reducing fire hazards there 
were accepted with letters of thanks 
from both Admiral Bloch, the comman- 
dant, and General Short, the Army com- 
mander. 

Hundreds of confidential reports were 
made for the Office of Strategic Services 
by the staff members of the Arson De- 
partment of the National Board, under 
the direction of A. Bruce Bielaski, head 
of the FBI in the last war, and now 
assistant general manager of the board. 
General Donovan sent a letter of thanks 
for this work which was secret until the 
war ended. 

Clarence Goldsmith, assistant chief en- 
gineer, who also was active in World 
War I. not only assisted actively in the 
fire prevention and fire protection work 
for the armed services, but was con- 
sulted on how to make "the best bombs 
for use against the enemy. Then he was 
commissioned a colonel and taken to 
Europe to advise the Air Forces how 
and where to put the fire on the Ger- 
mans. He had also lectured to naval 
officers on how to lay their bombs on 
George L. Swan, also a board 
engineer, worked on the same kind of 
problems two years in England for the 
OSS and other British and American 
services. 


For the Navy, 140 expert civilian en- 
gineers in thirty boards and bureaus, 
inspected the most important Navy in- 
stallations, and nearly 200 shipyards, 
both for the Navy’s Bureau of Ships 
and the Maritime Commission. 


For the Coast Guard, too, the Ad- 
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visory Committee functioned inside that 
organization on all its fire prevention 
and fire protection work, its port secur- 
ity programs, and fire fighting schools 
and studies. They tested fire boats, 
helped instruct fire fighters, assisted in 
working out new ways of combating 
fires on ships, and helped, too, in com- 
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piling the Coast Guard’s remarkable 
record for fire protection of ports and 
facilities. 

This is necessarily only a_ sketchy 
summary of the long record of fire in 
surance at war but perhaps it indicates 
the extent to which the business was 
ready and willing to volunteer and to 
serve wherever it could help the war 
effort. It is proud of that opportunity 
and that service. 

It is proud also of the many honors 
and citations given to its boards and 
to individuals. The national board has 
a handsome scroll from the War De- 
partment, signed by the secretaries and 
the commanding generals; a citation 
from the Navy Department, and the 
Coast Guard Security Scroll of Honor, 
as well as scores of commendatory let- 
ters from the civilian officials and Army 
officers who called for civilian assistance. 


Cancel Plans for NAIW 
N. Y. Meeting in June 


Fern H. Anderson of Marsh & Me 
Lennan, St. Paul, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Women, 
has notified member clubs that the plan 
to hold the annual meeting in New York 
City in June has had to be abandoned, 
due to inability to obtain adequate hotel 
accommodations for the gathering which 
would number between 500 and 600 peo- 
ple. Mrs. Anderson has asked members 
in other cities to investigate hotel and 
transportation facilities in the hope that 
it will be possible for the executive 
board to decide on another meeting 
place. 

Speaking for the Insurance Women of 
New York, President Viola Whaley, 
Northern Assurance, said that the New 
York women are deeply disappointed 
that they will not be able to entertain 
the national group this year, and that 
there is every hope that the 1947 meet- 
ing can be held in New York, where the 
women already have laid the groundwork 
and have developed many plans for en- 
tertaining the convention. 


NFPA Directors Will 
Meet in N. Y.., Jan. 28 


The mid-winter meeting of the board 
of directors of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association will be held in New 
York City on Monday, January 28, to 
consider plans for the fifticth annual 
meeting which begins on June 3, 1946. 
The NFPA committee on building code 
requirements for fire protection and fire 
resistance will meet in New York on 
Thursday, December 13, and the outdoor 
assembly committee mects the follow 
ing day. A group of NFPA committees 
will hold sessions in New York the last 
week in January following the directors’ 
meetings. ; 
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How Fire ieidadeed Helped in 


By Georce H. Duxsury 


Chairman of Public Relations Committee, 


National Board of Fire Underwriters 


As the blanket of secrecy lifts we are 
able to tell the story of insurance in 
the war. The fire insurance business will 
be immensely proud when it knows the 
full story of the total services it con- 
tributed without charge to the global 
war effort through all the national, re- 
vional, state and local organizations, rat- 
ing bureaus, and the host of engineers, 
inspectors and other workers who 
slogged their way on foot through in- 
numerable war plants to help win World 
War II. Companies, too, played their 
parts—individually and = by _ financing 
these joint activities. 

All this was quite apart from the serv- 
ices rendered inside the armed forces in 
all ranks by men and women from fire 
insurance and other insurance fields. 
Many of them were assigned in the serv- 
ices to specialized jobs for which their 


Army, Navy, Coast Guard 
Cooperation With Cos. 


Throughout the war there was the 
finest degree of cooperation between 
Army, Navy and Coast Guard of- 
ficers and the fire insurance com- 
panies with respect to the latter’s 
wartime activities. Many officers have 
expressed to the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters their satisfaction 
with the activities of the companies 
for what the representatives of the 
fire companies did during the war 
in protecting the industries of the 
nation and the docks and piers. Pic- 
tures of some of these officers are 
published in this story. They follow: 

Admiral Ben Moreell, Chief, Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks. 

General Eugene Reybold, Corps of 
Engineers. 

Major General William J. 
van, OSS. 

Vice Admiral 
Coast Guard. 

Major General U. S. Grant, 3d, 
predecessor of Colonel Warden. 

Commodore Norman B. Hall, who 
developed Coast Guaid Security pro- 
gram, 

Captain Merle A. Gulick, head of 
Coast Guard Security Division. 
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training in insurance had prepared them. 
The services of our civilian workers 

and organizations in the war. effort 
stretch out over nearly the whole globe 
from the Philippines, Pearl Harbor and 
the Aleutians to Germany, and from the 
Canal Zone throughout the United 
States and Western Canada to Alaska 
and the Aleutians. These civilian volun- 
teers formed an expert group that was 
not available to the Government from 
any other business, and until new fire 
protection and fire prevention personnel 
were trained they held the front lines in 
the fight against fire losses in service 
installations and war plants. They 
served throughout the war as well as 
before and after. 

Placing Facilities at Call of Government 
A few days after Germany invaded 
Poland in September, 1939, and the war 

began, the National Board of Fire Un- 

derwriters placed all its services, re- 
sources, and facilities at the call of Gov- 

ernment. When it became apparent a 

year later that the Selective Service 


Act would be passed, the Government 
began to call for help from the insurance 
business in planning fire prevention and 
fire protection facilities for its new can- 
tonments and other military installa- 
tions. 

3y the fall of 1940, advisory fire pro- 
tection bureaus had been set up in the 
War and Navy Departments, with serv- 
ices of engineers and inspectors from 
the fire insurance business all over the 
nation being contributed to the Govern- 
ment under dollar-a-year contracts be- 
tween the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters and the departments. The 
only cost to the Government for services 
of these experts—and there was no 
other group in the country with its spe- 
cial training—was $1 a year, and actual 
travel expenses. Even the living ex- 
penses of their men on trips for the 
Government were paid by the fire insur- 
ance business. 


Service to the Government Was Wide- 
spread 

The services contributed by the em- 
ploying organizations and their civilian 
personnel in the business fell into three 
main categories: One group of civilian 
engineers manned the advisory bureaus 
for the services, assisted in developing 
fire prevention and fire protection meas 
ures, and toward the end also took an 
active part in showing the services how 
and where to pour the most destructive 
fire on Germany and Japan. A second 
and larger group from the boards and 
bureaus and other fire insurance organi- 
zations throughout the business volun- 
teered to inspect thousands of war 
plants for both fire and accident hazards 
to the end that the enemy would have 
the fires in their war plants, and ours 
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would be free of them. A third group 
were fire insurance executives, agents, 
engineers, inspectors and other special- 
ists who served through many other in- 
surance organizations to help all. kinds 
of services in the war effort. 

One of the most vital and effective 
contributions was made by the hundreds 


of engineers and inspectors in the sec- 
ond group who were the patrol force in 
the arsenals of democracy. When the 
fire losses and values of property ex- 
posed to risk in the two wars are com- 
pared, the ratio of fire loss in World 
War II is about 40% less than in World 
War I. No major military effort was 
vitally affected or deterred by fire or 
sabotage of any kind, thanks in large 
measure to these infantrymen of the fire 
and property insurance business. 

During the war the States War In- 
spection Service, called SWIS, was or- 
ganized under the Office of Civilian De- 
fense by Major Gen. U. S. Grant. 3d, 
and later directed by Colonel J. B. War- 
den, Chief of the Industrial Protection 
Section of OCD. In nearly every state 
the responsible state official called upon 
the head of a rating bureau or other fire 
insurance organization to organize and 
head this volunteer inspection service to 
help hold down and prevent fires and 
accidents in vital war plants. Some of 
the larger states had more than 100 in- 
surance men inspecting and reinspecting 
essential war plants. In some of the big- 
ger states, Washington, for example, 
each inspection called for a trip of sixty 
miles, 


SWIS Commended by State Officials 


The remarkable record of SWIS is 
told in letters of appreciation from 
Governors, State Insurance Commission- 
ers, and other high state officials to 
Colonel Warden. The number of 
plants inspected ran into the thousands, 
and many plants were inspected several 
times. Almost wi-:hout exception there 
was a record of nearly 100 per cent 
compliance with recommendations for 
removing fire and other hazards. The 
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few following examples indicate the ap- 
preciation of SWIS in the states: 
Governor J. Howard McGrath of 
Rhode Island wrote that “its personnel 


saved substantial amounts of property 
.. and have materially reduced the loss 
of... ..man hours,” 


“It is impossible to evaluate the sav- 
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ings to industry ... that these volunteer 
inspectors are responsible for,” wrote 
J. W. Farley, executive director of the 
Massachusetts Committee on Public 
Safety. “More important still, there has 
not been a major fire in any war plant.’ 

Several other states reported that 
there had been no serious fires in any 
war plant on the SWIS inspection lists, 
among them South Carolina, Vermont, 
Michigan and Washington. Still other 
states credited SWIS inspections with 
holding down losses materially, or re- 
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ducing them in some cases under fo: et 
years, among them Pennsylvania, \\0"~ 
tana, New Jersey, Iowa, Georgia, /.21- 
sas and Illinois outside Chicago. 
National Bureau of Industrial Prote:‘ion 


Another organization, in the se md 
group I have mentioned, that cont rib- 
uted materially to the protection 0: our 
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plants and stockpiles ail over the 


on was the National Bureau of In- 
300 fire 
companies 


rial Protection, in which 


casualty insurance and 
ection bureaus of all kinds cooper- 
all over the nation through the In- 


nce Committee for the Protection of 


\;,erican Industrial Plants. Reports 
were furnished to the FBI, War and 
N Departments, RFC, W PB, OCD, 
checking or preventing losses by fire, 


exnlosions, accident, sabotage and power 
fart!ures. 
» Bureau also acted successfully as 
pe Be advisors and consultants on 
pr tection problems to many Govern- 
ny at departments and agencies, making 
more than 63,000 reports in this work. 


Veteran Leaders on the Job 
the first group I have mentioned 
th. fire insurance engineers of the Na- 
tional Board, and the boards and other 
bureaus throughout the country — the 
services donated to the war effort every 
day since the summer of 1940 are so 
yvo.uminous and varied that a short ar- 
ticle can only summarize some of the 
: h points. A fuller account is to be 
ublished as soon as possible by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
ihe National Board and the whole fire 
insurance business was able to get into 
effective action fast and early because 
veterans who helped to make the same 
kind of contribution to the last war 
One veteran was W. 





were still active. 
FE. Mallalieu, general manager of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 


during both wars, who quickly organized 
the advisory bureaus for the War and 
Navy Departments, and the Coast 
Guard, and directed the work for OCD 
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and other vital services. Several of his 
top engineers had also served with him 
in the last war. 

\nother veteran of the services ren- 
dered by the fire insurance business in 
World War I was Curtis W. Pierce, 
president of the Factory Insurance As- 
sociation, who acted as manager of the 
National Bureau for Industrial Protec- 
tion. 

_ One of the first and most important 
jobs of the War Department Advisory 
el by on Fire Protection, organ- 
izel by Mr. Mallalieu in September, 
, fifteen months before Pearl Har- 

was in the fire protection work in 
! camp construction. One hundred 
sixty-four qualified fire protection 
neers inspected 665 building projects 
They helped 
\rmy so effectively that the fire loss 

r ,000 of property was less than one- 

i of the normal expected loss on 
lian property. 

‘uch of this necessary work was day- 
day hard, routine work of painstaking 
rection but some of it also had spec- 
ilar aspects. 


Early Inspection at Pearl Harbor 
lirteen months before Pearl Harbor, 
example, two engineers of the Na- 
ial Board made a careful report on 
installations in the Fourteenth Naval 
trict in Hawaii, at the request of the 
y Department. Their recommenda- 


- the 


fire hazards there 

letters of thanks 
Bloch, the comman- 
the Army com- 


tions on reducing 
were accepted with 
from both Admiral 
dant, and General Short, 
mander. 

Hundreds of confidential reports were 
made for the Office of Strategic Services 
by the staff members of the Arson De- 
partment of the National Board, under 
the direction of A. Bruce Bielaski, head 
of the FBI in the last war, and now 
assistant general manager of the board. 
General Donovan sent a letter of thanks 
for this work which was secret until the 
war ended. 

Clarence Goldsmith, assistant chief en- 
gineer, who also was active in World 
War I, not only assisted actively in the 
fire prevention and fire protection work 
for the armed services, but was con- 
sulted on how to make the best bombs 
for use against the enemy. Then he was 
commissioned a colonel and taken to 
Europe to advise the Air Forces how 
and where to put the fire on the Ger- 
mans. He had also lectured to naval 
officers on how to lay their bombs on 
Japs. George L. Swan, also a board 
pin te worked on the same kind of - 
problems two years in England for the - >N ‘i 
OSS and wen an British pot American COMMODORE NORMAN B. 
services. Committee 

For the Navy, 140 expert civilian en- 
gineers in thirty boards and bureaus, 
inspected the most important Navy in- 
stallations, and nearly 200 shipyards, 
both for the Navy’s Bureau of Ships 
and the Maritime Commission. 

For the Coast Guard, too, 
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the Coast Guard’s remarkable 


record for 
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summary of the long record of fire in- 
surance at war but perhaps it indicates 
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ready willing to volunteer 
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the many honors 
and citations given to its boards 
to individuals. The national board has 
a handsome scroll from the War De- 
partment, signed by the secretaries and 
the commanding generals; a _ citation 
from the Navy Department, and the 
Coast Guard Security Scroll of Honor, 
as well as scores of commendatory let- 
ters from the civilian officials and Army 
officers who called for civilian assistance. 


Cancel Plans for NAIW 
N. Y. Meeting in June 


and 





Fern H. Anderson of Marsh & Me 
Lennan, St. Paul, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Women, 


has notified member clubs that the plan 
to hold the annual meeting in New York 
City in June has had to be abandoned, 
due to inability to obtain adequate hotel 
accommodations for the gathering which 
would number between 500 and 600 peo- 
ple. Mrs. Anderson has asked members 
in other cities to investigate hotel and 
transportation facilities in the hope that 
it will be possible for the executive 
board to decide on another meeting 
place. 

Speaking for the Insurance Women of 
New York, President Viola Whaley, 
Northern Assurance, said that the New 
York women are deeply disappointed 
that they will not be able to entertain 
the national group this year, and that 
there is every hope that the 1947 meet- 
ing can be held in New York, where the 
women already have laid the groundwork 
and have developed many plans for en 
tertaining the convention. 


NFPA Directors Will 
Meet in N. Y.., Jan. 28 


The mid-winter meeting of the board 
of directors of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association will be held in New 
York City on Monday, January 28, to 
consider plans for the fifticth annual 
meeting which begins on June 3, 1946. 
The NFPA committee on building code 
requirements for fire protection and fire 
resistance will meet in New York on 
Thursday, December 13, and the outdoor 


assembly committee mects the follow 
ing day. A group of NFPA committees 


will hold sessions in New York the last 
week in January following the directors’ 
meetings. 
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Canada’s War Risk Insurance 


Dominion Set Up an Advisory Committee to Administer the 
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Office 


Act of 1942 and Appointed James Matson Supervisor of 


War Damage Insurance. 


When the Canadian Government de- 
cided to adopt a measure of War Dam- 
ace Insurance and passed the War Risk 
Insurance Act, 1942, it was faced with 

» problem of getting the scheme 

nown and sold to the public. The gov- 
orale had the option of setting up 
facilities of its own or of utilizing the 
facilities of the insurance industry. The 
insurance industry offered to do all the 
work involved in return for a payment 
which approximated its specific disburse- 
ments, while placing the whole services 
of the various company organizations at 
the disposal of the government without 
cost. 

Both companies and agents felt that 
the work could be made to fit into their 
daily routine, although they realized 
that for a time this would mean dis- 
ruption of the routine to some extent. 
The government gladly accepted this 
offer and arranged for the agents to 
receive compensation at the rate of 5% 
of the premium and the companies 
242%, both these percentages being sub- 
ject to certain limitations—maximum or 
minimum. The 214% was a provisional 
allowance to the companies: the actual 
expenses allowed to the cofnpanies 
amounted to less than 1%. 

dvisory Committee 

To administer the act the government 
set up an advisory committee and ap- 

pointed a supervisor of War Damage 
‘mwa The advisory committee con- 
sisted of the following: 

Chairman, Alexander Hurry, manager 
for Canada, Northern Assurance. 

J. H. Riddel, manager for Canada, 
Eagle Star, Toronto. 

Dr. C. M. Vanstone, managing direc- 
tor, Wawanesa Mutual, Wawanesa, 
Manitoba. 

C. S. Riley, managing director, Cana- 
dian Fire, Winnipeg. 

j. B- McD. Costigan, chief agent for 
Canada, Associated Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, Toronto. 

J. A. Blondeau, managing director, 
Fire Insurance Co. of Canada, Montreal. 

Gaston Pratte of Pratte & Cote, 
Regd., Quebec. 

R MacCosham, 
Storage & Distributing Co., Ltd., 
monton, Alberta. 

7 W. Greer, managing director, Pa- 
cific Coast Fire Insurance Co., Van- 

couver. 

Gordon Bell of Bell & Mitchell Agen- 
cies, Vancouver. 

I. D. Collins, Douglas, 
Lid., Amherst, N. S. 

_F. B. McCurdy, P.C., president, Hali- 
ox Fire Insurance Co., Halifax, N. 
ea E. Proctor of Jones &’ Proctor 
, Ltd., Toronto. 
= Angas of Edwards & Angas, 

d Y Pesan 
_G. D. Finlayson, 
‘nsurance, Ottawa. 
lhe supervisor of War Damage was 
other company executive, James Mat- 
n, manager for Canada of the Royal- 

verpool Groups. 
licies Issued Through 103 Companies 
Policies were issued through 103 
nie licensed insurance companies 

1 there was a mailing list of 18,000 
| rovineially-licensed insurance agents. 

‘rough the cooperation of the Provin- 

Superintendents of Insurance, initial 

stribution of material to these agents 

Ss very much facilitated. In order to 

‘ect the efforts of the agents, a Pro- 
“ela Regional Committee was set up 

each province and these committees 


of MacCosham 
Ed- 


Rogers Co., 


Superintendent of 








JAMES MATSON 


consisted entirely of experienced insur- 
ance men. The seven Insurance Under- 
writers Association offices in Canada 
were used as strategic centers for sup- 
plies and other facilities. 

The insurance industry had anything 
but an easy task in making the scheme 
represented by the War Risk Insurance 
Act a “going concern.” Some of the 
provisions were at one time or another 
unpalatable to one section of the insur- 
ing public or another and became the 
subject of discussion. One was the 
stipulation for flat rates instead of rates 
graded according to estimated vulnera- 
bility or types of construction. Another 
was the requirement that a _ property 
owner must, if he insured under the act 
at all, include all his properties across 
Canada. This regulation was necessi- 
tated very considerably by the fact that 
in Canada less than 10% of property 
values are in the coastal provinces and 
it was vital to the success of the 
scheme that there should be both a 
spread of risk and enough properties 
insured to create an adequate fund. 

Other matters, technical and other- 
wise, arose from time to time to occupy 
the attention of the advisory committee 
and the supervisor, but, through all its 
difficulties, the administration was en- 
abled to bring things to a successful 
issue as the result of the general policy 
of running the scheme, which was to 
borrow from insurance experience and 
at the same time observe the principles 
of the act. 

Low Cost of Operation 

As indicated, the cost of operating 
the scheme was extremely low owing 
to the absorption into the daily rou- 
tine of agents and companies of a great 
mass of work that would otherwise have 
been costly. The only salaries charged 
to the scheme were for a central office 
set up in Montreal to handle inquiries, 
supervise collection of aecounts, issue 
policies, and so forth. The staff of this 
central office consisted of two men and 
two women at the outset and it was 
later reduced to half. 

The services rendered to the scheme 
by the insurance industry covered a 
very wide range. It explained the scheme 
to the public, it worked out modifica- 
tions to meet particular needs, it sold 





the cover, it issued policies and it col- 
lected premiums. 


Approximately $10,000,000 was col- 
lected in premiums and to date the 
fund has been fortunate enough to 


escape serious claims. When the scheme 
is finally closed, a refund of premium 
will be made equal to one-half the sur- 
plus in the fund, calculated according 
to a certain formula. The principle of 
the refund was agreed by the govern- 
ment in December, 1942, after repre- 
sentations had been made to it that the 
rate might be too high. 
The way in which the 


scheme has 


operated has shown what can be done 
when a government recognizes that a 
certain line of action must be pursued 
in order to meet a public need and 
when the government looks round for 
the most economical way in which that 
need can be met. In this case the need 
arose at a time when the call on 
Canada’s limited supply of manpower 
was already heavy and the government 
adopted a very wise course in asking 
for the assistance of the insurance in- 
dustry. In the end, the public need was 
met and the administrative expense was 
kept to a minimum. 





Career of 





James Matson, supervisor of the 
Dominion of Canada War Risk Insur- 
ance scheme, is manager for Canada of 
the Royal-Liverpool Groups and has 
been in that position since 1942. The 
preparation for the War Risk Insurance 
project began in the spring of 1942, 
and, although the government’s request 
for his services came at an awkward 
time the board of directors of the com- 
panies were prompt to make Mr. Mat- 
son’s services available to the Dominion 
Government. For a period of about 
twelve months he was fully occupied 
in setting up the machinery for the 
operation of the War Risk Insurance 
scheme, and then, once it came into 
effect, getting it through its initial trials 
and tribulations. 

Mr. Matson has been with the Royal- 
Liverpool since 1927 at which time he 
joined the head office in Liverpool. Prior 
to coming to Canada in 1938 as assistant 
manager for Canada he was assistant 
actuary and assistant casualty manager 
at the head office in England. 

Insurance was not Mr. Matson’s initial 
introduction to the business world be- 
cause, after graduation from Edinburgh 
University, where he obtained a degree 
of M.A. with honors in mathematics 
and physics, he worked for two years 





James Matson | 


with the firm of S. M. Bulley & Son, 
well-known cotton merchants of Liver- 
pool. He had some experience repre- 
senting them in Switzerland and adja- 
cent countries. It is interesting to note 
that the present chairman of the board 
of the Royal and the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe, P. R. England, is the 
senior partner of S. M. Bulley & Son. 
The European cotton trade, in conjunc- 
tion with many other businesses, entered 
a difficult period in 1923, and this ulti- 
mately led to Mr. Matson leaving the 
cotton trade and eventually he decided 
to make use of the mathematics train- 
ing which he had at the university. He 
then joined the Scottish Widows Fund, 
a well known British life insurance 
company, at its head office in Edin- 
burgh and after some years he was 
graduated as a Fellow of the Faculty 
of Actuaries. 

Being thoroughly convinced that in- 
surance is an essential part of the eco- 
nomic life of a country Mr. Matson has 
in the past seven years traveled widely 
in Canada making many contacts, both 
inside and outside of insurance circles, 
and he is convinced that, as during the 
war years, the insurance industry will 
play its full part in the present period 
of reconversion to peacetime economy. 


War Aid to Government by 


Fire Companies in Canada 


A. H. S. Stead, general manager of 
the Dominion Board of Insurance Un- 
derwriters, talking before the Dominion 
Fire Prevention Association at Winni- 
peg, told what the fire companies in 
Canada did on behalf of the govern- 
ment and the citizens of Canada during 
the World War. 

In the fall of October, 1939, companies 
placed at the disposal of the govern- 
ment the technical staffs of the several 
associations in Canada. The offer was 
accepted and during the whole course 
of the war these staffs were subject to 
the call of the several departments of 
the government. Engineers and inspec- 
tors of the associations carried on con- 
tinual inspections, not only on Crown 
properties engaged in war industry but 
the properties of industrialists and man- 
ufacturers likewise engaged, since the 
government was seized with the knowl- 
edge that it was quite possible that a 





loss in even a small plant making essen- 
tial instruments or devices might delay 
production of thousands of airplanes, 
thousands of tanks or hundreds of thou- 
sands of guns and that for this reason 
the government felt justified in demand- 
ing of the industrialists or manufac- 
turers having government contracts 
that they take cognizance of recommen- 
dat‘ons with respect to fire hazards 
made by a competent authority. 

The record in the industrial plants in 
Canada devoted to the war production 
was an amazingly good one and not 
only justified the judgment of the gov- 
ernment in utilizing the services of the 
fire insurance engineers and inspectors 
but established a record of which these 
engineers and inspectors can well be 
proud. 

War Condition Problems 


War conditions created another seri- 


(Continued on Page 60) 











JOHN A. NORTH 


The American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters, Inc., came 
into existence as a result of a conscious 
pressure from within the business and 
from within the ranks of professional 
educators who had long felt its need. 

To bring all phases of property, casu- 
alty and marine insurers together with 
agents, brokers and teachers seemed an 
insurmountable task. Attempts had pre- 
viously been made, but failed. An invita- 
tion from the American Association of 
University Teachers of Insurance, in- 
spired by Dr. S. S. Huebner, of Whar- 
ton School of Insurance and Finance, 
acted as the catalyst to put this idea 
into action. This happened in 1940. By 
May, 1941, representatives of all branches 
of the business (except life) had met 
and formulated plans and committees for 
doing the organization work. Life insur- 
ance had a similar educational move- 
ment which had been established thir- 
teen years earlier. Its success pointed 
the way to the possibilities in other 
branches of the business of insurance. 

With the outbreak of the war, there 
were many objections raised by those 
who felt the time was not appropriate 
and that this movement should be laid 
on the shelf until hostilities had ceased. 
As we look back on the situation that 
existed in 1942, we wonder at the 
courage of our judgment at that time 
to pursue this idea, war or no war. 
There is satisfaction in seeing a decision 
vindicated, and the ev dence lies in the 
strong, virile organization which is now 
well launched and on its way. 


Demand for Profes-ional Standards 


Whether it is inherent in the human 
being to improve himself, or whether 
competition and public relations inspire 
people to meet an every-day challenge. 
I do not know, but it 1s apparent that 
there was a great feeling or desire to 
set up organized professional standards 
in our business. It needed only guidance 
and financial assistance from the or- 
ganized groups within ‘he industry to 
crystallize this desire into something 
tangible. The response has been amazing 
and the results have already far ex- 
ceeded the anticipation of the founders. 

By setting the standards of examina- 
tion high, requiring at least three years 
of practical experience, and selecting 
candidates according to rigid qualifica- 
tions, the attainment of the CP U has 
become a distinction for which. the 
holder can justly be proud. There is no 
duplication of this movement with other 
educational programs; in fact, those of 
a more elementary nature should be 
looked upon as meeting a specified pur- 
pose and eventually should produce a 
number of candidates for this more ad- 
vanced work, which provides a top-flight 
accomplishment to those who succeed 
in meeting all requirements. It is some- 
thing like acquiring a graduate school 
degree, and thus places a stamp of ex- 
ceptional ability upon the individual. 
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And Liability Underwriters, Inc. 


By Joun A. Nortu 


Former Institute President 


Vice President, Phoenix Insurance Co. 


What he or she may do with it is like- 
wise important. 

At the time the CPCU is awarded 
the candidate takes a very serious and 
challenging pledge to live up to the 
highest standards and ethics of business 
principles in his chosen profession, and 
the very simple and_ straightforward 
pledge might claim the golden rule as 
its ancestor. The administration of this 
pledge in public is an inspiring and 
constructive act. 

Encouragement for Better Supply 

of Teachers 

Some of us believe that the develop- 


ment of the CPCU movement will en- 
courage a better supply of teachers in 
schools and colleges who are equipped 
to handle subject matter in the field 
of property, casualty, and marine in- 
surance; at least, it is our hope that 
well-grounded and qualified teachers 
who can impart sound principles to their 
students can be one of the outstanding 
benefits that may eventually be derived 
from this effort. Bear in mind that 
students in schools, colleges and _ busi- 
ness courses who may never enter the 
business of insurance are all potential 
buyers of insurance. The more accurate 


Hemispheric Insurance Conference 


Will Be in Havana, Early in 1946; Sponsored by United 
States Chamber and Inter-American Council 
for Commerce and Production 


Considerable interest has been at- 
tracted throughout the world to the 
proposed Hemispheric Insurance Con- 
ference to be held early in 1946 at 
Havana, Cuba, under the sponsorship 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, ‘ 

Co-sponsor for the Conference is the 
Inter-American Council for Commerce 
and Production, which is a federation 
of chambers of commerce in all coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere and 
is made up of leading business men 
from the countries of North and South 
America. 

Reason for Conference 

Back of the Conference lies the rec- 
ornition by the insurance men of the 
United States that in the post-war 
world international trade and commerce 
will be carried on in much greater vol- 
ume than heretofore. Improved commu- 
nication and transportation has shrunk 
our world so that now distances between 
nations, measured in time of travel or 
communication, are no greater than dis- 
tances between states in previous years. 

Leading economists and experts in 
world finance are unanimous in their 
belief that international trade must be 
maintained at a high level in order to 
preserve a lasting peace. 

All international trade is based on 
three fundamental services — shipping, 
banking and insurance. If the insurance 
industry is to be prepared to handle 
its new assignment of servicing the ex- 
panded international trade of the years 
ahead, it must learn to think in inter- 
national terms. 

Insurance in Terms of International 

Conference 

The forthcoming Hemispheric Confer- 
ence is based on the recognition that 
the best way to expand the thinking of 
the insurance men of any country to 
think in terms of international com- 
merce is to get together in such a meet- 
ing, meet the insurance executives from 
other countries, -talk with them and 
exchange ideas. 

Insurance men of the United States 
recognized long ago the desirability for 
competitors to get together, get ac- 
quainted and exchange ideas. The re- 
sulting friendships have not lessened 





competition, but they have placed it on 
a definitely higher standard and have 
eliminated many of the old hates, fears 
and distrusts which harm all competi- 
tors and impair the effectiveness of the 
insurance industry as a whole. 

Tnsurance companies of all countries 
may be expected to compete for their 
share of the insurance resulting from 
expanded international trade. The man- 
ufacturers, exporters, and importers of 
each country have a right to expect 
that their own domestic insurance com- 
panies will be prepared to supply insur- 
ance service wherever foreign trade may 
lead them. The insurance companies of 
each country may be expected to be- 
come more internationally minded than 
heretofore and necessarily to extend 
their operations beyond the limits of 
their own country. 

Just as industrialists and international 
traders are expected to compete for 
their share of the world markets, so 
it must follow that insurance companies 
of each country must compete for their 
share of the insurance on world com- 
merce. 

Underlying the plans for the Hemi- 
spheric Insurance Conference lies the 
belief that this international insurance 
competition may be better carried on 
by insurance executives who are ac- 
quainted with each other, who under- 
stand something of each other’s basic 
philosophy and who have shown a 
willingness to exchange ideas for the 
general improvement of the insurance 
business and its service to international 
trade. 

Chamber of Commerce Committee 

The time for holding the Conference 
will be in early part of 1946. Committee 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce which is working on the program 
for the meeting and the plan for the 
selection of delegates consists of Lau- 
rence S. Kennedy, president of Marsh 
& McLennan, one of America’s leading 
insurance brokerage concerns; Walter 
F, Beyer, vice president, Home Insur- 
ance Co.; W. E. McKell, vice president, 
American Surety Cos; Chase M. Smith, 
counsel, Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty, 
and Charles FE. Hodges, president, 
American Mutual Liability. 


their knowledge and the more sound), 
its principles have been imparted to 
them, the better the results in the +e- 
lationship between buyer and seller, or 
adjuster and claimant, or property 
owner and rate inspector. 
Because it is an elevating, whic 
some, and desirable thing, not oth 
wise duplicated, I think this movement 
will spread its influence and grow sub- 
stantially, becoming recognized as one 
of the most important develonments jn 
our great business. We need have no 
fear of such work being ridiculed or 
criticized by supervising officials or }y 
legislatures as long as we continue to 
maintain our purposes and the high 
standards required by this program, The 
best proof of what has been said in the 
paragraphs just ahead will be found in 
the forty-six holders of the designa- 
tion, who now make up the Society of 
Chartered Property Casualty Under- 
writers and who were the successful 
candidates of the first three years of 
the Institute’s operating experience. 


e- 
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Canada War Aid 


(Continued from Page 59) 


ous problem. The expansion of war in- 
dustrics in congested centers and_ the 
influx, therefore, of workers to man 
such industries, both created a serious 
drain on water supplies; created either 
congestion in or expansion of living 
accommodation; and also, a_ serious 
strain on the fire fighting facilities of 
the community; and urgency in produc- 
tion created a tendency to overlook 
even the more elementary rules of good 
housekeeping. These unfortunate ten- 
dencies were counteracted in no small 
measure by the insistence of insurance 
inspectors that conditions be not al- 
lowed to deteriorate any more than was 
absolutely necessary in the light of war 
conditions. 

It will be appreciated that many of 
the standards established and = main- 
tained in ordinary times could not be 
met. One has only to consider that the 
shortage in metals and manpower seri- 
ously restricted the installation and use 
of sprinkler systems for protection; also 
that the shortage in crude rubber lias 
created a problem with respect to elec- 
trical insulation, the production of fire 
hose, and the installation of electrical 
equipment. These are only several of 
the more evident problems that arose in 
war years, 

New and varied problems arose out 

of the gathering together of larve 
bodies of men in training camps throueh- 
out Canada. A short supply of many 
materials, the shortage of time in which 
to build, meant that many well est:b- 
lished rules of fire prevention had ‘o 
be ignored, because a greater issue !id 
to be faced. 
_The dangers inherent in these cori- 
tions were not at first fully appreciated. 
The three branches of the armed s¢!v- 
ices soon became seized of the ne-s- 
sity of protecting life and property in 
these camps. Each of these departme:'ts 
appointed officers whose sole duty \2s 
to consider these problems. The ins:r- 
ance engineers across Canada were 
called into consultation, were author- 
ized to make surveys and submit ‘c- 
ports, and the closest cooperation \.as 
maintained between these engineers :nd 
the officers in charge of this work ‘or 
the Royal Canadian Navy, the Cana- 
dian Army and the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. 
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Mercantile U. & O. Insurance 


Fine Opportunities Exist for Development at Present Time; 
Several Suggested Changes to Promote Still Further 
Sales of These Policies 


By Warren F. KIMBALL 
President, Kimball & Price, Inc. 


ossibly there never has been a 
oreater opportunity for the promotion 
of U. & O. insurance in the mercantile 
field than exists today. This opportunity 
is here and is very much worthwhile -be- 
cause of the presence of several vital 
factors. 

The impetus given to the purchase 
of U. & O. insurance due to war con- 
ditions and increased sales during the 
pa a 

> The expectation of and planning 
for a continued increase in sales volume 
for the next few years including the 
enlargement of existing stores and the 
construction of many new stores. 

3. The favorable loss record. 

|, The tremendous improvements made 
during the past twenty years, ending 
with the 50% coinsurance single item 
eross earnings form supplemented by a 

standard work shect and agreed amount 
clause. 

Present Difficulties 

in spite of all this, misunderstandinegs 
continue among buyers as well as in the 
insurance business, due largely to con- 
fusion brought about by complicated and 
unnecessary restrictions and alternatives 
in the governing rules and regulations 
and the lack of uniformity. Restrictions 
which are in the “must” class in one 
territory have been discarded long ago 
in another. When the single item gross 
earnings form was adopted on a nation- 
wide basis in 1939 it represented a high 
degree of uniformity between states but 
even a casual analysis of the rules and 
regulations shows an appalling lack of 
uniformity and confusion which accom- 
nlishes nothing for the benefit of the 
lhusiness and serves only to confuse the 
buyer and hamper the sale of U. 
insurance, 

The base afforded by the single item 
gross earnings form is so solid that 
maximum simplification is all that is 
— Fortunately, much is being done 

ight now in the direction of broaden- 
ing the contract and simplifying the 
procedure for handling the line. Unfor- 
tunately, this program is not being car- 
ricd Out on a nationwide uniform basis. 


Suggested Uniform Changes 


_ The following changes, if made uni- 
formly, would do a lot to promote the 
sale of U. & O. insurance. 

1. Complete the elimination of the 
so-called twelve months limitation rule. 
(This rule never was adopted in some 
been ae still remains in others, has 
been removed in certain territories for 

' U. & O, risks and in others for only 
s oad form risks.) 

Eliminate the thirty-day limit on 
ck replacement. (This has already 
n done in some territories for broad 
rm U. & O. risks only.) 

Adopt as “standard” for all risks 
U. & O. work sheet now required 
the agreed amount clause. The 


amount of insurance required under the 
single item gross earnings form is ex- 
actly the same whether the agreed 
amount clause is used or not and there 
should be but one standard work sheet, 
in fact, the work sheet is by far the 
most important single factor in the 
whole U. & O. picture. 
Agreed Amount Clause 

4. Use of the agreed amount clause, 
in conjunction with the filing of the 
“standard” work sheet, should be made 








Authority on U. & O. 


Warren F. Kimball, president for the 
last eighteen years of the New York 
City insurance brokerage house of Kim- 
ball & Price, Inc., is one of the leading 
authorities on use and occupancy, or 
business interruption, insurance particu- 
larly in the mercantile field. Mr. Kim- 
ball for years has held many major de- 
partment store accounts. He has worked 
constantly to improve coverage granted 
under U. & O. forms and many of his 
suggestions are incorporated in forms 
used at the present time. In the follow- 
ing article he offers several proposals 
which he feels, if made uniformly 
throughout the country, will aid the 
sale of U. & O. to mercantile prospects. 
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available to all mercantile risks regard- 
less of whether they are sprinklered or 
of fireproof construction. That restric- 
tion never was adopted in some terri- 
tories, has been eliminated in some: ter- 
ritories where originally adopted but is 
still in force in other territories. 

5. There should be no _ additional 
charge for the agreed amount clause 
which is the basis now applied in most 
territories but not in all. The agreed 
amount of insurance comes from the 
required use of the standard work sheet 
which in turn produces a true applica- 
tion of the coinsurance principle on an 
extremely accurate basis when properly 
controlled. It actually nullifies under- 
insurance which exists in a large ma- 
jority of cases when the standard work 
sheet is not used and thus produces 
full premium. For ten years under the 
agreed amount arrangement, eighteen 
large stores showed an error of only 
46% between their ten years sales of 
$3,000,913,416 as estimated a year ahead 
and their actual sales of $3,144,995,875 
for the same ten-year period. 

6. As an alternative for the agreed 
amount arrangement, a reporting policy 
or an annual premium adjustment policv 
based on annual reports along exactly 
the same lines as now reported in the 
standard work sheet for the agreed 
amount clause could be used. However, 
the first premium adjustment plan to 
be adopted in certain territories is com- 


(Continued on Page 62) 





Use & Occupancy in Post-war Years 


(Continued from Page 1) 


mversion period, three to six months 
jm now an insured’s actual or poten- 
earnings may be materially in- 
‘’vased, and most manufacturers and 
' -rchants expect they will be. In many 
es actual losses under business in- 
ruption insurance contracts reveal 
ous under-insurance, especially in 
nection with three and five year 
n policies, 
Contribution Forms Advocated 
susiness interruption insurance au- 





thorities also definitely advise sale of 
the contribution forms rather than the 
weekly forms which remain available 
but are not advocated. The two-item 
contribution form for manufacturing 
plants; the two-item contribution form 
for mercantile or non-manufacturing 
risks, and the one-item gross earnings 
contribution form for mercantile or non- 
manufacturing risks are recommended 
over the siraight weekly form for man- 
ufacturing plants, and the straight 





weekly form for mercantile or non- 
manufacturing risks. The three con- 
tribution or coinsurance forms will pro- 
vide all the required coverage and lead 
to fewer underwriting and adjustment 
difficulties than the weekly forms. 

It was because of wartime conditions 
involving a scarcity of materials, sup- 
plies, equipment and labor and also 
Government priority restrictions as to 
replacement of property, that more 
merchants and manufacturers carried 
business interruption insurance than 
ever before. This is a clear indication 
that property owners recognized the 
fact that the element of time which 
would be required to repair, replace or 
rebuild damaged or destroyed property 
during wartime would be greatly in ex- 
cess of that which would be required 
in normal times. 


Insurance of Earnings Value 

“While this clearly emphasized the 
added importance of carrying business 
interruption insurance during wartime, 
this form of protection is just as essen- 
tial to a well-rounded program of in- 
surance during peacetime,” one of the 
leading U. & O. experts told The East- 
ern Underwriter. “Every business prop- 
erty has two values: (1) its capital or 
investment value, and (2) the earnings 
value, that is, the income which it is 
canable of producing. 

“Certainly, the latter value is just as 
important as the former; in fact, it 
could hardly be denied that the real 
worth of any business is to be measured 
by the earnings it produces. While no 
prudent businessman would think of 
being without adequate insurance on 
buildings, machinery, equipment, or 
stock, neither should he fail to carry 
adequate insurance with respect to the 
earnings or income arising from such 
physical property. 

“There have been countless instances 
where the loss of earnings (net profits 
and continuing charges and expenses) as 
a result of fire or other casualty have 
exceeded the property damage loss. 

Assist Clients Now 

“With the cessation of hostilities and 
consequent cancellation of Government 
contracts, many manufacturers are un- 
dergoing a reconversion period between 
war production and normal production. 
This period is being used as an oppor- 
tunity to assist clients to determine the 
proper amount of business interruption 
insurance, predicated upon anticipated 
earnings during the twelve months fol- 
lowing resumption of normal operations. 

“Since there will be no earnings dur- 
ing the reconversion period, some man- 
ufacturers may consider continuance of 
their business interruption insurance 
unnecessary and an unwarranted ex- 
pense. Obviously, cancellation of busi- 
ness interruption insurance under such 
circumstances would be false economy, 
exposing the manufacturer to the dan- 
ger of a substantial loss of earnings, 
since the purpose of business interrup- 
tion insurance is to protect against loss 
of earnings in the future. A fire or other 
casualty occurring during the _ recon- 
version period would, of course, delay 
resumption of normal -operations until 
repair or rebuilding could be accom- 
plished. Under business interruption in- 
surance the insured would recover his 
loss of anticipated earnings for the 
period of time during which resumption 
of operations is delayed.” 

Contingent Business Interruption 

Insurance 

While not everyone engaged in the 
manufacturing or mercantile fields is a 
prospect for contingent U. & O. cover- 
age, there are still many uninsured pros- 
pects who should have this protection if 
insurance is to fulfill its obligations to 
the public. Any manufacturer or mer- 
chant who is dependent upon other con- 
cerns for raw stock, supplies, or ma- 
terials when such stock or supplies are 
not readily available in the open mar- 
ket is a logical prospect. 

Automobile and radio manufacturers 
are just two of many possible examples. 
They buy parts from different concerns, 
parts of which may ‘be impossible to 
obtain elsewhere, particularly in these 
days when demands for goods so greatly 
exceeds the available supply. Under such 
circumstances a fire at a contributing 











location can result in an interruption 
of business at the insured location. The 
resultant loss of earnings to the insured 
would be just as real as though the fire 
had occurred on the insured’s own 
premises. 

An illustration of this is seen in the 
shutdown this year of the Ford Motor 
Co. plants which were made idle, not by 
a fire, but by a strike at a relatively 
small plant making vital parts for Ford 
cars. Likewise, a manufacturer whose 
entire output is taken by a single con- 
cern would be a prime subject for con- 
tingent business interruption insurance, 
since a severe fire on the premises of 
the insured’s sole market could result 
in a suspension of operations at the 
insured’s plant. 

Under such circumstances, contingent 
business interruption insurance would 
protect the insured against loss of an- 
ticipated profits and all necessary con- 
tinuing charges and expenses while the 
contributing or recipient location was 
being repaired or rebuilt or until the 
raw stock, supplies, or materials could 
be obtained or sold elsewhere. 


Determining Amounts 


The amount of contingent business 
interruption insurance which an insured 
should carry depends entirely upon the 
extent to which the insured’s production 
could be affected as a result of fire or 
other insured peril occurring on the 
premises of a named contributing or 
recipient location. If fire or other in- 
sured peril occurring at any one or all 
of the contributing or recipient loca- 
tions could cause a 100% suspension of 
operations at the insured’s location, the 
insured should carry contingent busi- 
ness interruption insurance in the same 
amount as their direct business inter- 
ruption insurance. 

If, however, the insured’s production 
could not be affected to an _ extent 
greater than 50% as a result of fire or 
other insured peril at any one or all 
of the named contributing or recipient 
locations, contingent business interrup- 
tion insurance equal to 50% of the di- 
rect business interruption insurance 
would be sufficient. 

Another opportunity for protection is 
the selling agent’s commission form of 
business interruption coverage, protect- 
ing the selling agent against loss of 
selling commissions in the event of fire 
or other peril damaging or destroying 
the selling agent’s source of supply or 
merchandise. 


Protection Against Loss of 
Power Service 


Still a further point for producers to 
remember in these days when rendering 
of high- grade service to assureds is so 
important in the development of favor- 
able public relations is coverage for 
business interruption loss through ces- 
sation of power service. Many clients, 
particularly those engaged in manufac- 
turing, are dependent upon public utili- 
ties for power. Interruption of this serv- 
ice may cause a complete suspension of 
operations. And such did occur in many 
instances as a result of the hurricanes 
along the Atlantic seaboard in 1938 and 
1944 

An endorsement exists which will pro- 
tect loss of earnings caused by failure 
to obtain power due to damage to or 
destruction of the off-premises power 
plant, transformer, or switching station 
or substation, including transmission 
lines, assuming the loss of power is 
caused by any of the hazards covered 
under the insured’s direct U. & O. 
policy. 

Where coverage is extended to in- 
clude transmission lines, the rate is 
higher than where the insurance applies 
only to the power plant or substation. 
If transmission lines are included, con- 
sideration should be given to adding 
the extended coverage endorsement, 
since windstorm would be the principal 
hazard involved. 

It should be borne in mind that this 
type of coverage may also be applied 
to other than electric power service. 
Outside facilities may furnish heat, 
light, or gas, and the insurance may 
be made to apply to these services, in- 
cluding connections, in the same manner 
as for electric power. 
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First Meeting of New Administration Held at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City 
John G. 


The above 
held by 
since 


officers, executive 
members the present 


Association of Insurance 


session 


Chicago convention last fall. 


end of November. 


Shown in the picture (left to right) standing, are: 
new member of the 
New 
Fila., 


Baltimore, 


Van Vechten, Akron, Ohio, 
committee; W. Loring Ferguson, 
Hunter Brown, Pensacola 
Guy T. Warfield, Jr., 
executive committee ; 


committee; 
association ; 
and chairman of the 
Cal., executive 
and John C. 


committee; 
Stott, 


Pasadena, 
Minneapolis, 


Kimball on U. & O. 
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pletely impracticable because in addi- 
tion to unnecessary complications, it 
requires the purchase of twice as much 
insurance as could ever be collected and 
even though the rate has been reduced, 
requires a 50% increase in net premium 
No merchant will pay any such in- 
crease and it is not clear why any in- 
crease is needed for an arrangement 
which automatically prevents under-in- 
surance and automatically produces for 
the insurance companies the full pre- 
mium they should receive from a true 
application of coinsurance. 


cost. 


Gross Earnings Form 
mercantile class there are 
underlying the single item 
form, accompanied by 
the standard work sheet and agreed 
amount clause or reporting policy or 
premium adjustment arrangement. These 
are as follows: 

1. Acceptance of the coinsurance prin- 
ciple by both insured and insurance 
company, 

2. Control of the coinsurance clause 
in operation. 

3. Acceptance of the fact that the 
amount of gross earnings at the close 
of each year is known to a penny—a 
degree of accuracy that is rarely even 
approached in the valuation of build- 
ings and furniture and fixtures. 

4. Required use of a standard and 
simplified work sheet. Such a work 
sheet, based on gross earnings and in 
form to fit the accounting methods of 
each major classification of business, 
automatically accepts the principle of 
coinsurance and produces a valuation in 
line with the desired coinsurance per- 
centage, satisfactory to both insured 
and insurance company. 

5. Having accepted the principle of 
coinsurance and having computed the 
U. & O. valuation on the basis of co- 
insurance through the required use of 
a standard and simplified work sheet, 
the two remaining steps are: 

(a) To control the amount of in- 
surance so that the insurance com- 
pany will receive proper premium 


In the cer- 
tain facts 
gross earnings 


photograph was taken in the midst of the first 
committeemen 
administration of 
Agents took over the reins at the 
The meeting was held at the 


Richard A. 
Norwich, 





members of the 


and _ staff publicity. 
the National 


leigh, 


Cosgrove, editor, 

1 Bae SP 
executive 
executive 
president of the 
vice president 
William P. Welsh, 
Thompson, 
both new 


Orleans 


full-time state 


N.Y, 


committee; 


Seated: Averell Broughton, public relations counsel; 
H. West, manager, 
treasurer and assistant secretary; Frank C. Colridge, 
secretary; George W. Scott, 
American Agency Bulletin; 
ers, executive assistant. 

During the sessions, plans were mapped out for the year, 
including a four-point program presented by Secretary Col- 
ridge for coordinating the work of the national organization 
and the state units, and a closer working arrangement with 
association secretaries. 
launched a program under which more authority and respon- 
sibility will be vested in the headquarters staff, with the 
ultimate objective of placing all departments under direction 
of the New York headquarters office. 


Mayer, director of 


Oscar 


Washington office; George DuR. Fair- 


educational director; John N. 
Wallace Rodg- 


The committee also 





and the insured will not be penal- 
ized in the event of loss. This con- 
trol is accomplished by the use of 
an agreed amount clause or report- 
ing policy or premium adjustment 
policy. 

(b) To produce maximum simpli- 
fication and_ standardization and 
minimum confusion, complications 
and restrictions. 


Avidtian 
(Continued from Page 55) 
fully loaded at the time of accident. 


The underwriter has no control over 
the identity of the guest passengers in- 
sured and must therefore pay the in- 
sured limit, according to the wishes of 
the assured corporation, whether the 
deceased passenger be an important off- 
cial with high earning power, a junior 
clerk earning $1,500 per annum (if there 
are any left), the wife or mother of one 
of the company’s vice presidents, a 
stenographer or a schoolgirl aged 10. 
Why $100,000 on Everyone? 

If the corporation bought $100,000 on 
each seat, it says, “Pay up,” and the 
underwriter must pay, and pay to any- 
one nominated by the corporation to 
receive payment. This could be a wife, 
mother, father, cousin-twice-removed or 
the fiance of the deceased. Apart from 
the question which arises in my mind 
as to whether this sort of insurance is 
against the public interest, it seems 
just a little silly in contemplating the 
high limits presently available in the 
class. Just why any Tom, Dick or Agnes 
is worth $100,000 with no questions 
asked if he or she unfortunately meets 
death in an aircraft in which a free 
ride has been had, is a little hard for 
me to understand. 

Here is a situation which cannot per- 
haps be changed unless all underwriters 
act im concert (I hope Mr. Biddle isn’t 
listening in) and refuse to cover ad- 
mitted liability risks above a reasonable 
amount. The assured corporation may 
protect itself with legal liability above 
such amount. But underwriters have 
been reluctant to refuse quotations in- 
volving the high limits of admitted lia- 





bility because the risk always has a 
lot of collateral value in the form of 
hull and legal liability insurance, and 
perhaps other lines as well. 

London is, so to speak, holding the 
bag, through heavy reinsurance of such 
high limit risks. I don’t know who 
started the practice mentioned, but it 
ought to be corrected. Perhaps London 
will correct it after the first total loss. 

Private Flying Risks 

Little may safely be said at this time 
regarding the future of private flying 
and the insurance which will follow it. 
The light plane manufacturers are still 
guessing how many aircraft they will 
produce and sell during the next two 
years and at what price. There appears 
to be no doubt that in whatever num- 
bers new Kkght planes are sold, there 
will be a scramble on the part of all 
underwriters to get the business. 

It seems safe to say competition will 
force the rates down below what they 
should be for some time to come. And if 
the buying public takes seriously the 
type of advertising which has recently 
appeared and which would leave an un- 
suspecting fellow with a feeling that, 
after ten easy lessons, he can fly in 
safety to his summer cottage or visit 
the folks in Peoria week-ends, a lot of 
folks aren’t going to be around very 
long to continue to purchase and insure 
private aircraft. , 

It’s going to be interesting to see 
where we go from here. Somebody’s 
going to learn the hard way. Not very 
many months ago one underwriter told 
me he had covered a passenger for a 
$1,000,000 aviation accident policy on a 
trip by air. The average commitment of 
all underwriters in the class, I pointed 
out, is under $25,000. My friend said, 
“What difference does that make?” 
Maybe he’s right but I doubt it. 

What are underwriters going to do 
about competition over rates during the 
uncertainties which lie ahead? The an- 
swer seems to be the same on the part 
of every underwriter whose account is 
attacked by a lower competitive quota- 
tion—“Let’s meet it; we don’t want to 


lose that account at this time. Perhaps 

after a year or two they’ll get tired 

and we'll be able to get our rate back 
’ Hold your hats, companies! 


HESTER BELL MARRIES 
Secretary of A. Bruce Bielaski; Groom 
Is J. R. Clendennen Who 
Is in Navy 
Hester Mary Bell, secretary to A. 
Bruce Bielaski, associate general mon- 
ager, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and manager of its arson dep: «t- 
ment, and R. Clendennen, son of 
Ralph W. Clendennen, a Dallas, T.. 
business man, were married on Decein- 
ber 1. Mrs. Clendennen is a gradiite 
of New York University, where she «ot 
a degree of B.A. She is also a gradiite 
of Katharine Gibbs School, New York, 
Mr. Clendennen who is in the commr:1)- 
cations division of the Navy served three 
vears in the Pacific and also served jn 

Mediterranean. 





North America Appoints 


Director of Education 


Creation of a new department of edu- 
cation is announced by Insurance Com- 
pany of North America Companies. It 
will supply special training for returning 
service men and women and, ultimately, 
will establish a school for employe 
groups and agents. Lieutenant H. Paul 
Abbott, now on terminal leave from 
the U. S. Naval Air Corps, has been 
appointed director of the new depart- 
ment. He has had long experience in 
the educational field. 

Lieutenant Abbott resigned as head 
master of Newark Academy — from 
which he was on leave while serving in 
the Navy—to join the North America. 
He was born in Canada, in 1909, the son 
of Bishop H. P. A. Abbott, former head 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Lexington, 
Ky. He attended Lawrenceville School 
and was graduated from Princeton, in 
1931, with a B.A. degree. He then be- 
came athletic director and instructor at 
Adirondack Florida School. In 1936, he 
went to Newark Academy as associate 
head master and later became head mas- 
ter. In 1942 he joined the U. S. Naval 
Air Corps. After earning his wings he 
was commissioned a lieutenant and as- 
signed to Norman, Okla., Fiying Field, 
serving as officer in charge of night fly- 
ing, and then as chief flight instructor 
and squadron commander. 

Lieutenant Abbott was one of the five 
authors of the U. S. Navy Flight Train- 
ing Manual. Upon his discharge he will 
be commissioner lieutenant commander 
in the U. S. Naval Reserve. 





Door-to-Door War Cover 
On Mail and Air Risks 


Members of the American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters have agreed, effec- 
tive as to all shipments by air and/or 
mail which are covered by the terms and 
conditions of the war risk policies, made 
on and after September 1, 1945, that all 
claims will be settled as if the war risk 
policies attached from door-to-door, stb- 
ject to the condition that the assured 
shall act with reasonable despatch in all 
circumstances within their control. 





GOODWIN CLYNE STATE AGENT 


Goodwin Clyne is now state agent {or 
southern New England for the Norwich 
Union Fire. He replaces Horace Dar- 
lington who recently joined Gilmour, 
Rothery & Co., Boston agents, Previ- 
ously he had supervised Connect'<ut 
and western Massachusetts only. Beiore 
joining the Norwich Union he was a-*0- 
ciated for eleven years with the w 
England Rating Association and for ‘en 
years with the Employers Fire as »s)¢ 
cial agent. 





EDWARD C. DISQUE DIES 


Edward Carl Disque, financial «c- 
countant of the Fire Association, «ied 
suddenly November 24, after attencing 
a football game. A native of Phila -el- 
phia he had been an employe of the = ire 
Association for twenty-seven years, © ‘II 
ing which he held various accoun ng 
positions. He was a member of the \n- 
cient Firemen, a group representing © 
ployes having twenty-five years or more 
of service. 
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“fighting the Flames” 
oftn American Pagedy 5A Se One Careless et 





CAST OF CHARACTERS: 
FIRE CHIEF 
COMMENTATOR 
CARELESSNESS 











FIRE CHIEF: We are losing ground—fire is gaining! 
Every year, it seems, there are more fires and worse 
fires—more lives lost and greater property damage. 
Something has to be done! 


COMMENTATOR: Yow’re right—fire is gaining. In the 
year ending June 30, 1945, $442,877,000 fire damage 
was reported. That’s 10% over the preceding year and 
33% increase over the losses two years ago. 


FIRE CHIEF: Carelessness is at the root of this—that’s 
the menace we must face. 


CARELESSNESS: Yes, and what a menace! The flick of 
a lighted cigarette, a pile of oily waste—and there I am 
starting another fire. I’m everywhere and wherever I am, 
T work. That’s why I, Carelessness, am the chief cause 
of fires! 





COMMENTATOR: True, true — Carelessness is far and 
away the biggest known cause of fires. Figures show 
that this menace alone accounts for almost all serious 


fires. 
FIRE CHIEF: But Carelessness caz be fought and licked! 


COMMENTATOR: Yes, but only through constant effort. 
For when people are reminded to be careful, fires fall 
off. That’s our job! 

(Curtain) 


Epilogue: 

Se THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY: 
The best time to fight a fire is before it starts— 
join the campaign against Carelessness! 


(Asbestos) 


« THE HOME * 


NEW YORK 
FIRE °* AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 
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Dominion Government Story 
(Continued from Page 4) 


Confederation Life Association, first, in 
November, 1942, as assistant coordinator 
of controls and later as coordinator of 


controls. Mr. Godsoe also acted as 
chairman of the Wartime Industries 
Control Board which was the central 


HARRINGTON L. GUY 

Harrington L. Guy, assistant general 
manager and treasurer, Mutual Life of 
Canada. Actively associated with the 
War Finance Committee as assistant 
chairman and later as a member of the 
national committee. 


coordinating agency. In this key position 
Mr. Godsoe acted upon many interde- 
partmental committees also being chair- 
man of the Coal Distribution Com- 
mittee. 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
The 


anti-inflation 


program of 
the over-all 


basis of Canada’s 
controls was 





FRANCIS S. 


KASZAS 


Francis S. Kaszas, purchasing agent 
at Canadian head office of Metropolitan 
Life. Appointed Administrator of Office 
Machinery, Equipment and _ Supplies 
from January, 1943, to July, 1945. 





price ceiling and controls designed to 


ensure adequate supplies to civilians. 
This was administered by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, and in this 
agency many life insurance executives 





have from time to time occupied key 
posts. The cost of living index in 
Canada had risen only nineteen points 
from September, 1939, up to September, 
1945, and had risen only four points 
since controls were established, as con- 
trasted with a rise over the same period 
in World War I, of 74 points. As well, 
there has been a much better distribu- 
tion of civilian goods despite the fact 
that nearly 50% of the national energies 
were absorbed in the war effort. 

M. W. McCutcheon, assistant general 
manager, National Life, now occupies 
the post of Deputy Chairman of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. He 
has been in successively important posi- 
tions since being associated with the 
Board early in 1942, when he was Ad- 
ministrator of Services. He later became 
chief of the prices division of the Board, 
and was made deputy chairman, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1945. 

The Distribution Division of the 
Prices Board is one of its most impor- 
tant divisions being charged with the 
duty of coupon and other forms of con- 
sumer rationing. In charge here is C. 


nation’s leading agencies. 


THE 











Remember This Best Seller ? 


Today the Bank and Agent Auto Plan is big news — important 
news. We subscribe to it wholcheartedly! But it’s not new to 
agents of THE LONDON ASSURANCE. Back in 1935, long 
before the proposal had won general acceptance, we pioneered with 
“A Profitable Thought, Mr. Banker,” a concise, fact-laden brochure 
designed to pre-sell bankers on the advantages of this plan. 


It’s this type of forward-looking, progressive action that has 


carned The London top position in an increasing number of thc 


Why not investigate today what this kind of service can mean 
to YOU in the crucial days immediately ahead? 





99 JOHN STREET — NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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K. C. Martin as chief of the division. 
He is assistant general counsel of the 
Manufacturers Life, and has been with 
the Board since July, 1943. 

Fourteen branch offices were estab- 
lished across the country by the Board, 
and Russell T. Black, superintendent of 
agencies for the Sun Life, was placed in 
charge from May, 1942, to May, 1943, 
as supervisor of regional offices of the 
Prices Board. He left this post to be- 
come director of civi] organization for 
the Naval Services where he served un- 
til August, 1945. 

In charge of the publicity of the 
Prices Board, as Director of Informa- 
tion, is A. L. Cawthorn-Page, Canadian 
Manager, Publication Division, Metro- 
politan Life. He went with the Board 
in July, 1943, as executive assistant to 
the Director of Information, and took 
over that post on April 1, 1944, 

Gi Herbert, supervisor, Economic 
Section, of the Investment Department 
of the Sun Life, has been Economic Ad- 
viser to the Prices Board since the 
Board’s inception early in the war, and 
has been author and co-author of many 
popular pamphlets on economies. 

Serving as Administrator of Office 
Machinery, Equipment and _ Supplies 
from January, 1943, to January, 1945, 
was Francis S. Kaszas, purchasing agent 
at Canadian head office, Metropolitan 
Life. Arthur E. Pequegnat, assistant 
general manager of the Mutual of 











Canada, served as associate directo: of 
National Selective Service Commis: ny. 
Housing 


Emerging as one of the post wir'’s 
greatest headaches was the hou-ng 
situation which during the war had |): en 





A. L. CAWTHORN-PAGE 


A. L. Cawthorn-Page, Canadian man- 
ager, publication division, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. National Director of 
Publicity, War Savings Committee, Oc- 
tober, 1941 to June, 1942. With War- 
time Prices and Trade Board from 
July, 1943, serving as Director of In- 
formation from April, 1944. 





no sinecure. It was an activity in which 
many different government departments 
had from time to time taken a hand. 
Deciding that a sort of “super” commit- 
tee was needed to find ways and means 
to house the Dominion’s overflowing 
population, the Government created the 
National Housing Administration, and 
placed at its head as Director General, 
William M. Anderson, general manager, 
North American Life, 11 May, 1945. 
There has been a steady stream of de- 
partment and_= assistant department 
heads—too many to adequately cover in 
this brief review. Some of them are W. 
E. C. Martin, Canada Life, who has been 
assistant secretary of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board; H. L. Hasley 
of the Sun, who was assistant in the 
Civilian Naval Personnel Directorate; 
F. R. Colquhoun, Imperial Life, and |. 
Smart, Confederation with FEBC; T. L. 
Avison, Sun Life, was attached to the 
Department of Finance; H. A. Martin, 
Sun Life, who served with Royal Cana 
dian Air Force Headquarters, and two 
other Sun Life men, E. G. M. Donald 
and H. Glover who are attached to the 
National Housing Administration. 





ISSUED 17,500,000 POLICIES 

At the outbreak of the World \\ar 
the insurance companies and Lloyd’s \:n- 
dertook to act as agents on behalf of 
the Board of Trade in the 
policies under the Commodity Insura ‘ice 
Scheme, and they performed a sim lar 
task when the War Damage Act beca:ic¢ 
effective in Great Britain early in 4] 
in connection with the business sclic le 
and the private chattels scheme. Du: 1g 
the war thev issued 17,500,000 poli ‘es 
on behalf of the Board of Trade and ° ‘so 
assisted in the formulation of clains. 


issue of 





WHITAKER BOSTON MANAGE’ 

O’Hanlon Reports, insurance ins! ¢ 
tion agency, has appointed Har ld 
Whitaker ag Boston branch mana: ¢t 
succeeding John Biggs who has resig’ 4 
to enter the advertising business. iv 
the past six years Mr. Whitaker (as 
been his assistant. 
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Courtesy, American La France 


The simple little hand pumper of 1855 and its gigantic and complicated successor of today graphically portray ninety 
years of progress in the designing of fire fighting equipment. 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
1855 — 1945 


NINETY YEARS of progress in handling successfully the hugely increased and widely varied needs of the insuring public 


1945 


9 Sea Age haar sac mont rons 
Courtesy, American La France Foamite Corp. 














MEP 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, 
Organized 1855 

The Girard Fire & Marine insurance Company Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 
Orgenized 1859 ; Orgonized 1906 





Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 
Orgonized 1852 


National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 
Orgonized 1866 Orgonized 1874 


The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Orgonized 1870 Organized 1909 


ENS UR ALN OE Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 
HOME OFFICE - 10 PARK PLACE - NEWARK I, NEW JERSEY 
Western Department Foreign Department Canadian Departments Southwestern Dept. Pacific Department 
120 So. LaSalle St, 11l John St, 535 Homer St., Vancouver, B. C. 912 Commerce St. 220 Bush St, 
Chicago 3, Illinois New York 7, New York 465 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario Dallas 2, Texas San Francisco 6, Calif. 














BUY MORE BONDS --AND KEEP THEM 
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Soon 
the Dam 
will burst... 


By mid-1946 the Ameri- 
can Home building in- 
dustry should. be well 
on its way toward a 
tremendous peak pace 
of as many. as—1,000,- 
000 new dwelling units 
a year. New homes 
must have new furnish- 
ings, new equipment, 
new accessories. It all 
adds up to an enormous 
potential in insurance 
production. Our field 
men will show you how 
| to be ready "when the 
dam bursts"—and turn 
the "Flood" in sales! 





* 


The 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
Org. 1852 


* 


The 


FULTON 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE 
111 John Street 
New York, N. Y. 


WESTERN DEPT. 
Insurance Exchange Building 
Chicago 4, IIl. 


PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 
340 Pine St., San Francisco 4, Cal. 



















































“Conscience Money” From Assureds 


Conscience mone Vy is sometimes received : 


by insurance companies from assureds who 
receive funds legally not due them and 
later return part or all of such sums. The 
St. Paul Fire & Marine, in its house or- 
gan, “The Saint Paul Letter,” recites some 
such cases as follows: 

In May the company received a letter 
containing nine $5 War Saving Stamps 
and one $5 bill. The letter revealed that 
the sender had once collected payment 
for a fire loss in his home which he 
himself had deliberately caused; that he 
was now well employed, and able to re- 
pay the money and that he intended to 
do so from time to time. Also in the 
letter “Mr. Doe” asked that we acknowl- 
edge the amount through a certain 
Washington paper. This the company 
did with the insertion: 

“Receipt is hereby acknowledged of 
$50 conscience money from ‘John Doe.’” 

Since that time an additional $520 has 
been received in installments of $25, 
$75 and $345. The letter which accom- 
panied the last payment read: 

“Am sending the final payment on the 
fund in which you have already received 
$225. This is a load off my conscience at 
last, and between what I paid in insur- 
ance all the prior years, plus what the 
interest on these bonds will bring in, 
T will have to call it even. The war is 
drawing to a close and with it my job, 
but I am grateful I could work long 
enough to cancel this obligation.” 


So are we, but not only for your sake 
but for “Mr. Doe’s.” We hope that the 
clear conscience he has been working 
for brings its reward and that the peace 
will bring him a place as did the war. 

Another assured has not made retribu- 
tion, but refund, as his “take” was not 
calculated. 

This assured lives in Oklahoma and 
collected $40.50 to repair a loss caused 
by hail early in the summer. He and 
our adjuster consulted and settled on 
this amount as fair. In August, however, 
after the repairs were completed, our 
assured discovered that they cost but 
$20.50, so he returned the balance of 
$20 to our field representative. With it 
he sent a letter which read 


“Please do not blame the adjuster as 
he is not to be blamed in any way. I am 
responsible for the amount being set 
at $40.50.” 

We are glad that our representative 
appreciated this thoughtfulness as much 
as we do, and answered our assured 
with— 

“T assure you that this repayment was 
very much appreciated and it is a 
pleasure to do business with people of 
your type who are ready and willing to 
admit it when they have made a mis- 
take.” 

We in fact, appreciate the attitude 
of both of these men though, of course, 
the premises were vastly different. 





C. C. and J. B. Hall Mgrs. 


In Canada for National 
President F. D. Layton of the Na- 
tional Fire of Hartford announces for 
the National and its affiliate, the Trans- 
continental, appointment of Charles C. 
Hall and John B. Hall as managers in 
Canada for the two companies, with 
headquarters in Montreal. Charles Hall 
has been a member of the Toronto gen- 
eral agency firm of Smith, MacKenzie, 
Hall & Hunter, which firm has repre- 
sented the National for many years as 
general agents for the province of On- 
tario. In addition he has _ individually 
served the National as chief agent in 
Canada for more than a quarter of a 
century. 
_John B. Hall, who is a son of Charles 
Hall, has been assistant manager of 
au Home of New York at Montreal. 
He has had extensive insurance experi- 
ence in various parts of Canada and 
goes to the National Fire after more 
than ten years with the Home recently 
as assistant manager of the Quebec 
branch office in Montreal. 





Donald A. Yocum Joins 
Standard of Detroit Group 


Donald A. Yocum has been named as- 
sistant manager of the agency depart- 
ment of the Sandond of Detroit Group. 
He will assist in agency affairs of the 
Planet Insurance Company, fire and 
marine member of the group. Mr. 
Yocum began his insurance career in 
1929 with the St. Paul Group. He 
served aS an apprentice underwriter and 
for a while acted as special agent for 
Minneapolis and Tennessee. In 1941 he 
went to the National Surety Marine as 
executive special agent. 

During this period he acted as home 
office representative for the Eastern 
half of the U. S. and later was given 
supervision of eastern New York,. east- 
ern Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, ‘West 
Virginia, Indiana, and Kentucky, with 
headquarters at Columbus, Ohio. In 
1944 he was transferred to Pittsburgh 
and in February, 1945, began a period 
of service in the Marine Corps and on 
his discharge recently became affiliated 
with the Standard of Detroit Group. 


Rocheford President of 


Minnesota Insurance Buyers 


R. J. Rocheford of Pillsbury Mills, 
Tne., will be the 1946 president of the 
Insurance Buyers Association of Minne- 
sota. He was elected by the directors 
following the annual meeting at which 
ten directors were chosen. F. J. Scott 
of Northwest Airlines, Inc., was named 
vice president and Alexis Caswell, 
Minneapolis, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 

Newly-elected directors arc H. H. 
Baker, Waldorf Paper Products Co., St. 
Paul; P. L. Bachman, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; F. Baumann, 
Minneapolis Brewing Co.; C. O. Hol- 
mer, Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co., 
Minneapolis; C. M. King, Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co., St. Paul: 
Paul T. Mucke, Gamble- Skogmo, Inc., 
Minneapolis; D. C. Owen, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co.; Van Quack- 
enbush, Minnesota Valley Canning Co., 
LeSeuer, and Mr. Rocheford and Mr. 
Scott, the new president and vice 
president. 

The association will be represented at 
the December 10 hearing on compensa- 
tion rate proposals for 1946. At a hear- 
ing last spring at which the companies 
proposed a 7.4% increase in rates the 
buyers opposed it along with several 
other groups and the increase was not 
allowed. It is assumed the buyers will 
again oppose the full increase sought. 


PHOENIX, CONN., DIVIDENDS 


Directors of the Phoenix of Hartford 
have declared the usual year-end extra 
dividend of $1 a share and the quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents, both payable Janu- 
ary 2 to stockholders of record Decem- 
ber 14. As in previous years the em- 
ployes will receive on December 14 ex- 
tra compensation in the amount of 5% 
of their earnings during 1945, 


FIRE LOSSES JUMP 

Due mainly to three large fires with 
combined loss of $861,470, Minneapolis 
fire losses this year have already hit a 
seventeen-year high of $1,716,020, Ar- 
thur P. Spottswood, chief of the Min- 
neapolis fire prevention bureau, reports. 
This year’s losses to date are nearly 
treble those of 1944 for the correspond- 
ing period. 
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ir St. Paul Fire & Marine Tells of Fifty-nine New Members Were Inducted 


in North America Organization 
on December 11 





Fifty-nine new members were 
ducted into Insurance Co. of Nori} 
America’s Quarter-Century Club at i's 
annual reunion in the Hotel ee 
in Philadelphia on December 11, b 
ing the total membership to 251. Aw 
them were fourteen employes of «jc 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of No th 
America, who have been associated wiih 
the company since its beginning twen 
five years ago. This will be the first 
time Indemnity employcs have become 
affiliated with the club. John A. Jiie- 
mand, president of the Insurance Co. of 
North America, was the club’s guest. 

Following are the new members: | ¢o 
M. Adams, Dorothy C. Allen, Samuel 
Bispham, Jr., James W. Blakeney, [o- 
seph Brown, Jr., Edward S. Buckley, 3d, 
Anne M. Carlin, Donald R. Cell, H. W. 
Childs, Fred C. Clement, Jr., Lewis M. 
Detz, Frank A. Eger, Anne P. Farrell, 
Truman B. Fidler, Robert W. Forsyth, 
Frank G. Frederick, George L. Frey, 
Norman F. Gould, Clarence A. Green, 
Herman G. Gross, John James Hanley, 
Geoffrey _ T. Hawley, Alexander A. 
Heinzer, Hugo Henn, W. Edgar Kipp, 
Herbert. Knipe, Edward D. Knox, Julia 
H. Lalley, Wilson C. Leithead, Marion 
Lummis. 

Also William A. McCafferty, Eliza- 
beth McCarthy, Edward F. MeNellis, 
Allen R. MacLeary, Paul A. Magnuson, 
Emma S. Maier, Charles J. Messer, 
Edgar W. Miller, Granville G. Miller, 
Joseph R. Miller, Jr., Herbert C. Mills, 
Ethel J. W. Moran, Irma C. Mulholland. 
Theresa L. Ochsenkehl, Catherine M. 
Owens, Charles W. Pattie, Viola R. 
Petrie, James A. Roe, Victor S. Sackri- 
son, J. Weir Sargent, Ruben Ben 
Smith, Gaston I. Sweitzer, Dion W. 
Taylor, William Thompson, Minor A. 
Tucker, Sunie E. Weigand, Milton S. 
Williams, Frieda Helen Wolf and Wil- 
liam P. Woodroffe. 





Hoadley Returns to N. J. 


For the Fireman’s Fund 


Fred H. Morasch, manager of the 
Eastern department of the Fireman’s 
Fund Group at Boston, announces that 
Special Agent Philemon Hoadley, who 
has been on leave of absence for three 
years, has been honorably discharged 
as a lieutenant commander in the Navy 
and will resume his duties as_ special 
agent for fire and automobile for the 
companies of the Fireman’s Fund Group 
in New Jersey. He has supervision of 
the counties of Bergen, Hudson, Pas- 
saic and Sussex, with headquarters at 
Newark. 

Special Agent Fortman, who has su- 
pervised this territory during Mr. 
Hoadley’s leave of absence will now 
confine his endeavors to the counties 
of Morris and Essex and will add War- 
ren County, which has heretofore been 
supervised by Special Agent Kidder, 
whose territory continues to be ihe 
balance of central Jersey. 





Empire State Fire Loss 
Settled for $161,920 


Twenty-two fire insurance compan ies 
have paid a total of $161,920 in setile- 
ment of the Empire State Building ‘ire 
loss caused by the crashing of an army 
bomber into the building on July 14. 
There was no extended coverage or “ir- 
craft damage insurance. It is believed 
that the army may pay the met ioss 
which is estimated at over $300,000. Com- 
panies on the fire loss included the 
Travelers Fire, Niagara, American 
Eagle, Hanover, Great American, Liver- 
pool & London & Globe, Acricult: al, 
Continental, Westchester, Home, Home 
Fire & Marine, Commercial | Union, 
United States Fire, City of New York, 
Glens Falls, ‘North British & Merc .n- 
tile, Fire Association, Reliance, Empire 
State, Employers Fire, Merchants, and 
Richmond. The building rate is 3 cents. 
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Still Pioneering 


in our 100” Year 


The American Agency System faces a serious prob- 
lem. Automobile insurance is a big business. In 1941, 
the last normal year before the war, stock insurance 
companies wrote nearly $600,000,000 worth of 
automobile policies. 


Yet when automobiles are again manufactured, 
agents are in danger of losing, to various automo- 
bile finance plans, a high percentage of the physical 
damage insurance and possibly a considerable 
amount of casualty coverage as well. 


Fortunately, the growing interest of local banks 
in the financing of consumer car purchases suggests 
a way in which agents can meet this competition. 


The booklet illustrated above, “How to Hold 
Your Automobile Business,” presents a practical 
and detailed plan that may ‘solve the agent’s prob- 
lem of controlling the insurance on financed cars. 
Bank, car buyer and agent all benefit from this 
plan .. . reason enough to justify its vigorous sup- 





AUTOMOBILE 
BUSINESS 


















































port by every local agent, if only as a matter of 
self interest. 


The preparation of this booklet, designed to pro- 
mote and protect the interests of the American 
Agency System, is but another evidence of the pio- 
neering activities of this Company, and its affili- 
ates, through a century of service. Copies are avail- 
able to any agent on request. 
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NAIA Names Committee Chairmen; 
Ten New and Nine Reappointments 


The full roster of chairmen for the 
standing committees of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents for 1946 
has been announced by President Hunter 
Brown, showing ten new appointments 
and nine reappointments. 

The new appointees are as follows: 
agents’ qualification, Herman C. Wolff, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; aviation, John S. 
Rowland, Racine, Wis.; branch office, 
Gustave R. Michelsen, New York City; 
constitutional revision, Norman A. 
Chrisman, Pikeville, Ky.; inland marine, 
J. R. Donham, Little Rock, Ark.; metro- 
politan agents, Walter M. Sheldon, Chi- 
cago; membership, John Bowers, Enid, 
Okla.; public relations advisory, Harold 
W. McGee, Los Angeles; rural agents, 
Frank S. Wilkinson, Rocky Mount, N. 
C.; legislative advisory, Sidney O. Smith, 
Gainesville, Ga. 


Reappointments 

Reappointments are as follows: acci- 
dent prevention, Harry C. Brown, Mason 
City, Iowa; casualty, Roy A. Duffus, 
Rochester, N. Y.; credentials, Frank R. 
Bell, Charleston, W. Va.; educational, 
L. P. McCord, Jacksonville, Fla.; fi- 
delity and surety, H. F. (Speed) Warner, 
Kansas City,, Mo.; finance, O. Shaw 
Johnson, Clarksdale, Miss.; financed ac- 
counts, H. H. Hendren, Sacramento, 
Calif.; fire prevention, Harold N. Mann, 
Tacoma, Wash.; fire and allied lines, L. 
C. Hilgemann, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. Rowland is a holder of a commer- 
cial pilot’s license and served on the 
anti-submarine patrol in Brunswick, Ga., 
during 1943. He entered his father’s 
agency, Carpenter & Rowland Co., in 
1924 and is now secretary of the firm. 
He is the immediate past president of 
the Wisconsin Association and also 
represents his state on the national 
board of state directors. 

Mr. Wolff is a former president of the 
Indiana Association and is now state na- 
tional director. Rorn in Topeka, Kan., 
he moved to Indiana at an early age. 
After graduation from Wabash College 
and Harvard University he entered in- 
surance as special agent for the Aetna. 
In 1920 he started in the local agency 
business and is now president of the 


Herman C. Wolff Co., Inc. 
Michelsen of New York 


Mr. Michelsen, new head of the branch 
office committee, is vice president of the 
well known New York City agency of 
Hall & Henshaw. Born in New York 
he entered insurance in 1905 with W. S. 
Banta. Two years later he became asso- 
ciated with Benedict & Benedict and 
after eight years joined Hoey & Ellison 
where he remained until 1931 when he 
went with Hall & Henshaw. Mr. Michel- 
sen is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Association of Local 
Agents of New York, a director of the 
American Union Insurance Co. of New 
York and member of the rates, rules and 
forms committee of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange. 

Mr. Chrisman has been state national 


director for Kentucky since 1942 and 
was president of the state association in 
1944-1945. He has served on the National 
Association’s public relations committee 
several years and was chairman of the 
NAIA resolutions committee in 1944. He 
organized the Chrisman Agency in 1937 
after having been in the grocery busi- 
ness. He is active in civic affairs, having 
served as president of the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Rotary Club, 
chairman of the Pike County chapter of 
the Red Cross and War Bond drives in 
1943. He is now treasurer and member 
of the board of trustees of Pikeville 
Junior College. 

Mr. Donham who now heads the in- 
land marine committee, has served for 
two years as a member of this group. 
He started his insurance career in the 
insurance department of the Old South- 
ern Trust Co., Little Rock, in 1920, and 
ten years later was one of the organi- 
zers of Rightsell-Collins-Barry-Donham, 
Inc. He was president of the Little Rock 
Exchange in 1925 and was elected to the 


presidency of the Arkansas Association 
in 1933 for two terms. 


Sheldon of Chicago 

Mr. Sheldon, vice president of W. A. 
Alexander & Co., Chicago, is generally 
recognized to be successful as a pro- 
ducer of important lines where wide ex- 
perience and mastery of all phases of the 
business are essential. He launched his 
insurance career in 1910 which was in- 
terrupted by World War I but continued 
in 1919 when he became associated with 
his present firm. Active in association 
affairs Mr. Sheldon was the second sec- 
retary of the Chicago Insurance Agents 
Association, vice president and presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters and vice president of: the 
Illinois Insurance Federation. 

Mr. Bowers is a member of the firm of 
Messer & Bowers Co. and has been ac- 
tively engaged in association affairs. In 
1944 he was elected to the presidency of 
the Oklahoma Association and is now 
Oklahoma’s state national director. Al- 
though a native of Mounds, IIl., he be- 
came an inhabitant of Enid in early life. 
He is a graduate of Oklahoma Univer- 
sity and is active in civic affairs. 

Mr. McGee moves into the chairman- 
ship of the public relations advisory 
committee after two years of service on 
the public relations subcommittee. He 
started his insurance career in the em- 
ploy of Wren & Van Alen, Inc., in 1920 
and became part owner in 1933. Born in 
San Bernardino he received his early 
education in Los Angeles and attended 
both the universities of California and 
southern California. 


Frank S. Wilkinson 

Mr. Wilkinson, president of Wilkin- 
son, Bullock & Co., Inc., Rocky Mount, 
N. C., one of the largest underwriters of 
tobacco risks, heads the rural agents 
committee during the coming year. His 
broad insurance experience in farm un- 
derwriting provides him with a thorough 
grasp of rural agents’ problems. After 
an apprenticeship in the New York office 
of the Home and special agent of the 








JOHN F. NUBEL, President 


Nubel Agency, Inc. 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: REctor 2-7667 











Representing the Following Companies: 


Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co., N. Y. 


Sea Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Country-wide Binding Facilities 
ALEX KENNEL, Manager 


AUTOMOBILE 
Federal Insurance Company, of N. J. 


General Insurance Company of America 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co., N. Y. 


FRANK KELLER, Manager 


INLAND & OCEAN MARINE 


Commerce Insurance Company 
(through Marine Office of America) 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co., N. Y. 


CHARLES S. BUCCA, Manager 


“PERSONALIZED SERVICE” 
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NAIA TO MEET IN DENVER 
Fiftieth Anniversary Convention to be 

Held Sept. 22-26; Idea for Asso 

ciation Originated in Denver 

Denver, Colo., the city where the \a- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
was conceived, has been selected as ihe 
site for its fiftieth anniversary mee: 
September 22-26, 1946. All major ho‘els 
will be used with headquarters at he 
Brown Palace Hotel, President Huier 
Brown and the executive committee | ive 
announced. 

Charles W. Schoelzel, Jr., Denver, 
general chairman for the meeting, cx- 
pects an atendance of over 2,500 which 
will be the largest in association history, 
Frank England, Jr., of Denver is presi- 
dent of the Colorado Association. 

The first meeting of the National As- 
sociation was called by Robert S. Bran- 
nen of the Denver agency of Brannen 
and Kellogg. who is accredited with 
originating the idea of a national asso- 
ciation of insurance agents. Records 
reveal that Mr. Brannen issued a cir- 
cular on September 2, 1896, making an 
appeal for a meeting in Chicago the 
latter part of that month. In that ap- 
peal he proposed that, “all honorably 
disposed agents can confer for the pro- 
tection of local agents’ interests and for 
the encouragement of correct practices 
and honest underwriting.” At that time 
the agents were confronted with a re- 
lentless wave of overhead writing which 
threatened their very existence. 

On September 30, 1896, a small group 
of agents from various states gathered 
at the Great Northern Hotel in Chicago. 
At that meeting a constitution was 
adopted. 





W. S. Wilkinson general agency and 
vice president of the Underwriters Fire 
Insurance Co. in Rocky Mount, he en- 
tered the agency ranks in 1932. He is 
a past president of the North Caro- 
lina Association and has held executive 
positions in many local and charitable 
organizations. He is a graduate of David- 
son College. 

Sidnev O. Smith, past president of the 
National Association, takes over the 
helm of the legislative advisory commit- 
tee. His work in the organization of the 
Stock Company Association, which was 
formed to take care of the insurance re- 
quirements of the Home Owners Loan 
Corp., and his survey on the Washington 
picture in 1942 which provided a basis 
of the association’s present Washington 
operations are two of his contributions 
to the National Association. 





Duffus Chairman Union 
Thanksgiving Service 


Roy A. Duffus, well known Rochester, 
N. Y. agent, was Thanksgiving chairman 
at the twenty-ninth annual Union 
Thanksgiving Service held in Rochester, 
N. Y., under the auspices of the Federa- 
tion of Churches of Rochester and vi- 
cinity. This service, held in the Eastman 
Theatre, attracted 3,400 people. 





JOHNSON DIES AT RICHMOND 

William T. Johnson, president of the 
Richmond, Va., agency of Willis, john- 
son & Davis, died at his home in [ich- 
mond, December 8. He had been in the 
local agency business in Richmond for 
forty-three years and was a past presi 
dent of the Richmond Insurance Ex- 
change. 





PPF LEGAL IN MASS. JAN. | 
Writing of the personal proverty 
floater in Massachusetts will become le- 
gal on January 1, in accordance wit 
provisions of a law passed by the ‘°gis- 
lature earlier this year. 





PURDOM BACK IN FIELD 
After having seen action in the Pacific 
on “The Sullivans,” Lt. (j.g.) Clavie C 
Purdom, farmer special agent for the 
Royal-Liverpool Group in the Ken'ucky 
field, has resumed his civilian act ities 
in that territory. 
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REPRESENTING 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co. 
North River Insurance Company 

eC Baltimore American Insurance Co. 
Commerce Insurance Company 

n United States Fire Insurance Company 
Northern Assurance Company, Ltd. 

> Eagle Star Insurance Company, Ltd. 

. Universal Insurance Company 

Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. 
Standard Insurance Company of New York 
€ Pacific National Fire Insurance Company 


30 East 42nd St. > N°Y> MUrray Hill 2-6611 
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Text of Commissioners’ 


Fire Bill 


(Continued from Page 52) 


be filed with the (Commissioner) by all 
authorized insurers writing such risks. 
As to all other inland marine risks rates 
shall be filed with the (Commissioner) 
only when directed. 

(e) If the (Commissioner) in-his dis- 
cretion shall determine that a filing is 
impractical or unnecessary as to a kind, 
class, subdivision or combination of in- 
surance, he may suspend the require- 
ment of filing as to such kind, class, sub- 
division or combination until otherwise 
ordered by him. 

(f) In the event that the (Commis- 
sioner) disapproves a filing he shall 
specify in what respect he finds that 
such filing does not meet the require- 
ments of this act. 

(z) A rate in excess of that provided 
by approved filings may be used on any 
specific risk with the written consent of 
the (Commissioner) and the insured. 

(h) If at any time the (Commissioner) 
finds that a filing so approved does not 
meet the requirements of this act, he 
may, after a hearing held on not less 
than twenty days’ written notice, spe- 
cifying the matters to be considered at 
such d aring to every insurer and rating 
organization which made such filing, 
issue an order withdrawing his appro- 
val thereof. Said order shall specify in 
what respects the (Commissioner) finds 
that such filing does not meet the re- 
quirements of this act and shall be effec- 
tive not less than thirty davs after its 
issuance. Copies of such order shall be 
sent to every such insurer and rating 
organization. 

Complaints to Commissioner 

i) Any person or organization ag- 
grieved by the action of the (Commis- 
sioner) with respect to any filing may 
make written request to the (Commis- 
sioner) for a hearing thereon, provided, 
that this subsection shall not apply to 
an insurer or rating organization with 
respect to a withdrawal of approval of a 
filing made by it. The (Commissioner) 
shall hear such aggrieved party within 
thirty days after receipt of such request 
and shall give not less than ten days’ 
written notice of the time and place of 
the hearing to the insurer or rating or- 
ganization which made the filing and 
to any other aggrieved party. Within 
thirty days after such hearing the (Com- 
missioner) shall affirm, reverse or modi- 
fy his previous action specifying his rea- 
sons therefor. Whenever the request 
for a hearing is made within thirty days 
after the action of the (Commissioner) 
with respect to any filing, the (Commis- 
sioner) may, pending such hearing and 
decision thereon, suspend or postpone 
the effective date of his previous action. 

(j) Beginning ninety days after the 
effective date of this act no insurer shall 
make or issue a contract or policy ex- 
cept in accordance with filings which 
have been approved for said insurer as 
provided in this act. 

Sec. 5—Rating Organizations 

(a) A corporation, an unincorporated 
association, a partnership or an individ- 
ual, whether located within or outside 
the state, may make application to the 
(Commissioner) for license as a rating 
organization for such kinds of insurance 
or subdivisions thereof as are specified 
in its application and shall file therewith 
(1) a copy of its constitution, its articles 
of agreement or association or its cer- 
tificate of incorporation, and of its by- 
laws and rules governing the conduct of 
its business, (2) a list of its members 
and subscribers, (3) the name and ad- 
dress of a resident of the state upon 
whom notices or orders of the (Commis- 
sioner) or process affecting such rating 
organization may be served and, (4) a 
statement of its qualification as a rating 
organization. 

If the (Commissioner) finds that the 
applicant is competent, trustworthy and 
otherwise qualified to act as a rating 
organization, and that its constitution, 
articles of agreement or association or 
certificate of incorporation, and its by- 
laws and rules governing the conduct 


of its business, are reasonable and con- 
form to the requirements of law and 
that the granting of a license is in the 
public interest, he shall issue a license 
specifying the kinds of insurance or sub- 
divisions thereof for which the applicant 
is authorized to act as a rating organiza- 
tion. Every such application shall be 
granted or denied in whole or in part 
by the (Commissioner) within sixty days 
of the date of its filing with him. Li- 
censes issued pursuant to this section 
shall remain in effect for three years un- 
less sooner suspended or revoked by the 
(Commissioner). 

Any such licenses may be suspended 
or revoked by the (Commissioner) if he 
finds, after hearing upon notice, that 
the constitution, articles of agreement or 
association or certificate of incorporation 
or by-laws or rules of the rating or- 
ganization do not meet the requirements 
of this act. The fee for said license 
shall be (ten dollars). No rating organi- 
zation shall make rates for risks located 
in this state without a license. 


Non-Member Subscribers 
(b) Each rating organization — shall, 
subject to reasonable rules and regula- 


tions, permit any insurer, not a mem- 
ber, to become a subscriber to its rating 
services for any kind of insurance or 
subdivision thereof for which it is au- 
thorized to act as a rating organization. 
Each rating organization shall furnish 
its rating services without discrimina- 
tion to its members and subscribers. 

The refusai of any rating organization 
to admit an insurer as a subscriber shall, 
at the request of such insured, be re- 
viewed by the (Commissioner) at a hear- 
ing held upon at least ten days’ written 
notice to such rating organization and 
such insurer. If the rating organization 
fails to grant or reject an insurer’s ap- 
plication for subscribership within thirty 
days after it was made, the insurer may 
request a review by the (Commissioner) 
as if the application had been rejected. 
If the (Commissioner) finds that the in- 
surer has been refused admittance to the 
rating organization as a subscriber with- 
out justification, he shall make an order 
directing the rating organization to ad- 
mit the insurer as a subscriber. 

If he finds that the action of the rat- 
ing organization was justified, he shall 
make an order affirming its action. 
Every rating organization shall notify 
the (Commissioner) promptly of every 
change in (1) its constitution, its ar- 
ticles of agreement or association or its 
certificate of incorporation, and its by- 
laws and rules governing the conduct of 














HIGHLIGHTS 


in Insurance History 


Like many other worthwhile inventions, the Dean Schedule 
of rating, introduced in 1901 in Illinois, was greatly ridi- 
culed. While this ‘‘Analytic System for the Measurement of Relative 
Fire Hazards’ was a decisive departure from the old Union Schedules 
brought over from England, it was not widely used until after the San 
Francisco fire of 1906. Today, it is used by more than half the nation, 
and unlike the Mercantile Schedule, allows latitude in naming the basic 
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rate best suited to each community. In the system’s scientific study of 
Occupancy and Exposure, the American public has received an educa- 


can industry. 








The National Union and Birmingham Fire Insurance Companies 
are noted for painstaking attention to all details in connection 
with improvement of risks through safety engineering. 


tion in the causes of fire, and their effect on premium rate making. It 
has also helped to reduce the number of fires, because a community's 
fire rates, varying according to its fire-prevention measures and types 
of buildings found, give a real incentive to civic progress. 

This important contribution of Mr. A.F. Dean has had far-reach- 
ing effects, not only in the insurance field, but throughout Ameri- 
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its business, (2) its list of members an4 
subscribers and (3) the name or addre<s 
of the resident of the state designated 
by it upon whom notices or orders of 
the (Commissioner) or process effect 
such rating organization may be sery~d. 
(c) No rating organization shall ad 
any rule the effect of which would 
to prohibit or regulate the payment of 
dividends, savings or unabsorbed pi: 
mium deposits allowed or returned 
insurers to their policyholders, me: 
bers or subscribers. 


Rating Body Examinations 

(d) The (Commissioner) shall at leas: 
once in five years, make or cause to 
made an examination of each rating 
ganization licensed in this state. ‘T! 
reasonable costs of such examinati 
shall be paid by the rating organization 
examined upon presentation to it of a 
detailed account of such cost. The offi- 
cers, managers, agents and employes of 
such rating organization may be ex an 
ined at any time under oath and : ‘I 
exhibit all books, records, serounts 
documents or agreements governing its 
method of operation. The (Commis- 
sioner) may waive such examination 
upon proof that such rating organization 
has, within a reasonably recent period, 
been examined by the insurance super- 
visory official of another state, pursuant 
to the laws of such state, and upon the 
filing with the (Commissioner) of a copy 
of the report of such examination. 

(e) Any rating organization may pro- 
vide for the examination of policies, 
daily reports, binders, renewal certifi- 
cates, endorsements or other evidences 
of insurance, or the cancellation thercof, 
upon any or all classes of insurance covy- 
ered by its license and may make rea- 
sonable rules governing their submis- 
sion. Such rules shall contain a_provi- 
sion that in the event any insurer does 
not within sixty days furnish satisfac- 
tory evidence to the rating organization 
of the correction of any error or omis- 
sion previously called to its attention hy 
the rating organization, it shall be the 
duty of the rating organization to notify 
the (Commissioner) thereof. All infor- 
mation so submitted for examination 
shall be confidential. 

(f) Any rating organization may sub- 
scribe for or purchase actuarial, techni- 
cal and other services. 


Sec. 6—Deviations 


Every member of or subscriber to a rating 
organization shall adhere to the filings made on 
its behalf by such organization except that any 
such insurer may make written application to 
the (Commissioner) for approval on its behalf of 
a deviation from the rate schedules, forms rat 
ing methods or rules respecting a class or classes 
established by a rating organization of which it 
is a member or subscriber. Such application 
shall specify the basis for the modification an: 
a copy thereof shall also be sent simultaneously 
to such rating organization, 

The (Commissioner) shall set a time and place 
for a hearing at which the insurer and_ such 
rating organization may be heard and shall give 
them not less than ten days’ written notice 
thereof. In the event the (Commissioner) is a‘ 
vised by the rating organization that it does not 
desire a hearing he may, upon the consent of 
the applicant, waive such hearing, 

The (Commissioner) shall approve the mo 
fication for such insurer if he finds it to he 
justified. He shall not approve such modifica- 
tion if he finds that the resulting premiu 
would be inadequate, excessive, unfairly 
criminatory or otherwise unreasonable. Each 
viation shall be effective for a period of 
year from the date of approval unless terminate! 
sooner with the approval of the (Commissioner) 


Sec. 7—Appeal by Minority 


Any member of or subscriber to a rating 
ganization may appeal to the (Commissio: 
from the action or decision of such rating 
ganization in using, interpreting or applyin: 
constitution, articles of agreement or associat" 
or certificate of incorporation, or its by- law 
rules or regulations, or in approving or rejec 
any proposed change in or addition to the 
ings of such rather organization and the ((: 
missioner) shall, after a hearing held on 
less than ten days’ written notice to the aj 
lant and to such rating organization, issu 
order affirming, reversing or modifying suc! 
tion or decision. 





Sec. 8—Information To Be Furnish:d 
Insureds; Hearings and Appeals 
of Insureds 


Every rating organization and every insi'¢! 
which makes its own rates shall, within a *°4 
sonable time after receiving written requrst 
therefor and upon payment of such reason 'l¢ 
charge as it may make, furnish to any p« 1 
affected by a rate made by it, or to the aut «r- 
ized representative of such person, all pertinent 
information as to such rate. 

Every rating organization and every ins! cf 
which makes its own rates shall provide wi!) 
this state reasonable means whereby any pero" 
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grieved by the application of its rating sys- 
t-m may be heard, in person or by his author- 
ed representative, on his written request to 
view the manner in which such rating system 
s been applied in connection with the insur- 
ve afforded him, If the rating organization or 
surer tails to grant or reject such request 
hin thirty days after it is made, the ap- 
ant may proceed in the same manner as if 
application had been rejected. Any party 
cted by the action of such rating organization 
“such insurer on such request. may, within 
rty days after written notice gf such action, 
peal to the (Commissioner), who, after a 
ring held on not less than ten days’ written 
ice to the appellant and to such rating or- 
ization or insurer, may affirm, reverse or 
dify such action, 


Sec. 9—Rate Administration 
(a) Recording and reporting of loss and ex- 
se experieiice, 

ihe (Commissioner) shall promulgate reason- 

rules and _ statistical plans, reasonably 
ipted to each of the rating systems approved 
nun, which may be modified trom time to 

e and which shall. be used thereatter by each 

urer in the recording and reporting o1 its 

s and expense experience in order that the 

ss and expense experience of all insurers 

tay be made available at least biennially in 
ch form and detail as may be necessary to 

d him in determining whether rating sys- 

ms comply with the standards set forth in 
Section 3. 

in promulgating such rules and plans, the 
Commissioner) shall give due consideration to 

» rating systems approved by him and, in 
order that such rules and plans may be as 
initorm as is practicable among the several 

ates, to the rules and to the form of the 
ians used tor such rating systems in other 
states and countrywide. No insurer shall be 
required to record or report its loss experience 
on a Classification basis that is inconsistent 
with the rating system approved for its use. 

The (Commissioner) may designate one or 
more rating organizations or other agencies to 
assist him in gathering such experience and 
waking compilations thereof, and such com- 
pilations shall be made available, subject to 
reasonable rules promulgated by the (Com- 
missioner) to insurers and rating organizations. 

(b) interchange of rating plan data, Reason- 
ible rules and plans may be promulgated by 
the (Commissioner) for the interchange of loss 
and expense experience necessary for the ap- 
plication of rating plans. 

(c) Consultation with other states, In order 
to further uniform administration of rating 
laws, the (Commissioner) and every insurer 
and rating organization may exchange infor- 
mation and experience data with insurance 
supervisory officials, insurers and rating organi- 
zations in other states and may consult and 
cooperate with them with respect to rate-making 
and the application of rating systems. 

(d) Rules and regulations. 

The (Commissioner) may make _ reasonable 
rules and regulations necessary to effect the 
purposes of this act. 


Sec. 10—False or Misleading Information 


The willful withholding of information from, 
or the giving of false or misleading information 
to the (Commissioner) or to any statistical 
agency designated by the (Commissioner) or 
to any rating organization or to any insurer 
which will in any way affect the rates or pre- 
miums chargeable under this act shall constitute 
a violation of this act and shall subject the 
one guilty of such violation to the penalties 
provided for in Section 11 of this act. 


Sec. 11—Penalties 


The (Commissioner) may, if he finds that 
any person or organization has violated any 
provision of this act, impose a penalty of not 
more than $250 for each such violation, but if 
he finds such violation to be willful he may 
impose a penalty of not more than $1,000 for 
cach such violation. Such penalties may be in 
addition to any other penalty provided by law.* 

The (Commissioner) may suspend the license 
of any rating organization or insurer which 
jails to comply with an order of the (Com- 
missioner) within the time limited by such 
order, or any extension thereof which the 
(Commissioner) may grant. The (Commissioner) 

all not suspend the license of any rating 
orguadantiias or insurer for failure to comply 
with an order until the time prescribed for an 
ppeal therefrom has expired or, if an appeal 

is been taken, until such order has been 
firmed, 

The (Commissioner) may determine when a 

spension of license shall become effective 
ind it shall remain in effect for the period 

ed by him, unless he modifies or rescinds 
ich suspension, or until the order upon which 

‘ch suspension is based is modified, rescinded 
reversed, 

_No penalty shall be imposed and no license 

be suspended or revoked except upon a 
ritten order of the (Commissioner), stating 
findings, made after a_ hearing held upon 

t less than ten days’ written notice to such 

rson or organization specifying the alleged 

lation, 

“In some states the imposition of fines by 
administrative officers is prohibited by basic 
law. It may be necessary to modify the 
act to provide for the imposition of fines 
and penalties by some other appropriate 
state authority. 





Sec. 12—Hearing Procedure and 
Judicial Review* 

(a) Any insurer or rating organization ag- 
eved by any order or decision of the (Com- 
ussioner) made without a hearing, may, within 
tty days aftet notice of the order to the 
urer or organization, make written request 
the (Commissioner) for a hearing thereon. 

(Commissioner) shill hear such party or 
tties within thirty days after receipt of such 
quest and shall give not less than fifteen days’ 
ritten notice of the time and place of the 





hearing. Within thirty days after such hearing 
the (Commissioner) shall affirm, reverse or 
modify his previous action, specifying his rea- 
sons therefor, Pending. such hearing and deci- 
sion thereon the (Commissioner) may suspend 
or postpone the effective date of his previous 
action, 

(b) Nothing in this act contained shall 
require the observance at any hearing of formal 
rules of pleading or evidence. 

(c) The findings, determinations and orders 
of the (Commissioner) made after notice and 
hearing, pursuant to this act, shall be subject 
to judicial review. Such appeal shall be heard 
on the record made before the (Commissioner). 
The decision of the (Commissioner) shall be 
final as to all questions of fact where sup- 
ported by substantial evidence but shall not 
be final as to questions of law. The court shall 
determine whether the filing of an appeal shall 
operate as a stay and may in disposing of 
the issue before it modify, affirm or reverse 
the order of the (Commissioner) in whole or 
in part. 





* Consideration should be given to the prac- 
tice and procedure in each state. 


Sec. 13—Laws Repealed 
Sections of the statutes of 
this state are hereby repealed, All other laws 
or parts of laws inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act are hereby repealed. 








Sec. 14—Constitutionality 


If any section, subsection, subdivision, para- 
graph, sentence or clause of this act is held 
invalid or unconstitutional, such decision shall 
not affect the remaining portions of this act. 


Sec. 15—Effective Date 
This act shall take effect —-——_————.* 


* The effective date of this act should be 
set sufficiently ahead to allow the insurance 
department, the companies and the rating 
organizations to prepare themselves with 
necessary personnel and procedures to carry 
out the purposes of the act. It is recom- 
mended that such effective date should be 
not earlier than January 1, 1947. 


Sec. ( )—Rebates Prohibited (for State 
Which Has Inadequate Anti-Re- 
bate Law Or Has No Such Law) 


No insurer or employe thereof, and no broker 
or agent shall knowingly charge, demand or 
receive a premium for any policy of insurance 
except in accordance with the applicable filing 
approved by the (Commissioner). No insurer 
or employe thereof, and no broker or agent 
shall pay, allow, or give, or offer to pay, allow, 
or give, directly or indirectly, as an inducement 
to insurance, or after insurance has been ef- 
fected, any rebate, discount, abatement, credit, 
or reduction of the premium named in a policy 
of insurance, or any special favor or advantage 
in the dividends or other benefits to accrue 
thereon, or any valuable consideration or in- 
ducement whatever, not specified in the policy 
of insurance. No insured named in a_ policy 
of insurance, nor any employe of such insured 
shall knowingly receive or accept, directly or 
indirectly, any such rebate, discount, abatement, 
or reduction of premium, or any special favor 
or advantage or valuable consideration or in- 
ducement. Nothing herein contained shall be 
construed as prohibiting the payment of com- 
missions or other compensation to duly licensed 
agents and brokers, nor as_ prohibiting any 
participating insurer from distributing to its 
policyholders dividends, savings or the unused 
or unabsorbed porton of premiums and premium 
deposits. 

As used in this section the word “insurance” 
includes suretyship and the word “policy” in- 
cludes bond. 





Welton Joins Publication 
Staff of FIA at Hartford 


The Factory Insurance Association 
announces the addition of C. G. Welton 
to the publications staff, with headquar- 
ters in Hartford, Conn. Mr. Welton 
hails from Richmond, Va., where he at- 
tended the University of Richmond, ma- 
joring in Government and economics. He 
was attending the T. C. Williams Law 
School when World War II broke out. 

Enlisting in the Navy he became a 
carrier fighter pilot and saw more than 
two years of combat service in both the 
European and Pacific theatres of opera- 
tion. Soon after receiving his discharge 
from the service, he joined the FIA 
where, in addition to acting as editorial 
assistant in the publication of the FIA 
Sentinel, he will assist in other pub- 
lications activities of the department of 
information, including the FIA News 
Hi-Spots, an_ inter-regional bulletin 
issued only for the information of FIA 
people. 





FIREMAN’S FUND VETERANS 


The Fireman’s Fund Pioneers of the 
Atlantic marine department chapter 
were guests at the third annual luncheon 
given by the company at the Hotel New 
Yorker on December 5. F. W. Schlosser 
is regional vice president of the chap- 
ter which consists of employes with 
twenty-five years or more of service 
with the Fireman’s Fund Group. 

















Russeks, Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


During the war the public indulged in a jewelry and fur 
buying spree. Sales of jewelry and furs still continue high; 
and with the approach of the Holiday Season, those choice 
items will be bought in mounting number as gifts. 


Present owners of valuable jewelry and furs should be 
solicited now for Jewelry and Furs Insurance, while they realize 
the dollar-value of their possessions. Our “All Risks” policy 
covers anywhere World-wide, both in and out of the residence. 

Now as to Holiday purchases, it would be a profitable idea 
to keep in touch with owners and sales persons in local or 
neighborhood shops as sources of “leads” for Jewelry and Furs 
Insurance prospects. 


Solicitation thereof often opens the door to the sale of other 
insurance. For example, valuable Christmas gifts mean in- 
creased values in the home and create the need for additional 


Fire Insurance on contents. 


Feel free to call on our Fieldman or Advertising Department 
to assist you in developing Jewelry and Furs Floater business. 
Samples of sales letters and literature furnished on request. 
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HAROLD L. WAYNE 


Two of the best known figures in the 
marine business are Harold L. Wayne 
and Joseph G. Bill. Mr. Wayne is gen- 
eral manager and Mr. Bill is assistant 
general manager and counsel of the In- 
land Marine Insurance Bureau which is 
a statutory rating bureau for Inland 
Marine Underwriters Association. 

Harold L. Wayne attended Stuyvesant 
and Morris High Schools and took a 
correspondence law school course of the 
Blackstone Institute of Chicago. During 
the first war he was in three different 
branches of the service—the Marine 
Corps, the Navy and the Army. He con- 
tinued in the Army Air Service for a 
vear and half after the war. He entered 
the insurance business with Willcox, 
Peck & Hughes in 1922 as secretary to 
Raymond T. Marshall, who was then 
treasurer of the firm. Following the 
merger of Willcox, Peck & Hughes with 
Johnson & Higgins, Mr. Marshall, Mr. 
Wayne and D. A. Young started an in- 
surance business which developed into 
an organization called Albert Willcox 
& Co., Inc. 

Mr. Marshall became the first secre- 
tary of the Inland Marine Underwriters 
Association when it was organized in 
1930 and Mr. Wayne was his associate. 
He succeeded Marshali as secretary in 
1937. In June of this year Mr. Wayne 
resigned from Albert Willcox & Co. and 
continued as secretary and manager of 
the IMUA and became general manager 
of the Inland Marine Insurance Bureau. 
He was also manager of the Illinois 
Personal Property Floater Bureau. 

During his insurance career he has 
been engaged in many activities, such as 
being a member of the committee which 
assisted in the setting up by the Gov- 
ernment of the War Damage Corpora- 
tion and also in setting up the ma- 
chinery and organization for the opera- 
tions of the American Cargo War Risk 
Reinsurance Exchange. He also set up 
and helped with the Clearing Organiza- 
tion for War Shipping Administration in 
connection with war risk on cargo. 

Joseph Bill is a graduate of Fordham 
University where he got A.B. and LL.B. 
degrees. He became associated with the 
law firm of Richard, Smythe & Conway 
and in the practice of law with Albert 
Conway, now Judge of the Court of 
Appeals of the State of New York. 
After Albert Conway was made Super- 
intendent of Insurance Mr. Bill was 
designated at secretary of the Depart- 
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ment. Later, he became attorney for 
the New York Superintendent as liqui- 
dator of the various insurance compan- 
ies and as a representative of the Su- 
perintendent in numerous litigations in 
connection wtih such liquidation. Next, 
he became Deputy Superintendent of 
Insurance, resigning to go with the Con- 
tinental Casualty as general attorney. 
He left the Continental in 1939 to be- 
come secretary and director of Albert 
Willcox & Co., Inc., since which time 
he has been working in close association 
with Mr. Wayne. 

Mr. Bill is executive secretary of the 
Joint Committee on Interpretation and 
Complaint; and he also has been serving 
for the Industry Committee of eighteen 
which was appointed by the Insurance 
Executives Association, the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives, the 
Inland Marine Underwriters Association 
and the American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters. 


REELECT THOMAS J. GODDARD 





Chubb & Son Partner Continues as 
President of American Institute 
of Marine Underwriters 

Thomas J. Goddard of Chubb & Son 
was reelected president of the American 
Institute of Marine Underwriters at a 
meeting of directors last week. Other 
officers reelected were as follows: Vice 
president, Harold Jackson, Wm. H. Mc- 
Gee & Co., Inc.; treasurer, Henry B. 
DeGray, Appleton & Cox, Inc., and sec- 
retary, Ernest G. Driver. The follow- 
ing standing committees also were 
elected: 

Admissions—J. Whitney Baker, Car- 
pinter & Baker; Thomas S. Deering, 
Fire Association; J. W. Morrow, Home; 
M. M. Pease, North British Group, and 
Mr. Jackson. 

Forms and Clauses—Hawley T. Chester, 
Chubb & Son; W. H. Curwen, Royal- 
Liverpool Group; R. R. Dwelly, North 
America Group; E. FE. Ellis, Wm. H. 
McGee & Co., Inc.; J. Mather; G. B. 
Oxford, Marine Office of America, and 
Mr. DeGray. 

Legislation—J. T. Byrne, Talbot Bird 
& Co., Inc.; Hawley T. Chester, Chubb 
& Son; J. S. Gilberston, Hartford Fire; 
F. B. McBride, Home; M. W. Morron, 
Aetna; Henry H. Reed, North America 
Group; O. C. Torrey, Marine Office of 
America. 

Relations with Carriers—H. E. Reed, 
Fireman’s Fund; Owen E. Barker, Ap- 
pleton & Cox, Inc.; Henry A. Klahre, 
Chubb & Son; F. Maccabe, Automobile; 
G. W. McIndoe, Talbot Bird & Co., 
Inc.; O. L. Owen, W. J. Roberts & Co., 
Inc.; W. D. Phillips, North America 
Group. 





FIRE ASSN. JOINS USAIG 

The Fire Association of Philadelphia 
will become a member of the United 
States Aircraft Insurance Group on Jan- 
uary 1. At the same time the Lumber- 
men’s Reliance and Philadelphia Na- 
tional will become associated members 
of the USAIG. 


PHILIPPINE AID BILL PASSED 

The United States Senate on Decem- 
ber 5 passed and sent to the House 
the bill providing for rehabilitation of 
the Philippines by war damage compen- 
sation. The bill would provide $330,000,- 
000 for war damage claims. 
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North America Names 
Sanford Aviation He:d 

TO CREATE NEW DEPARTMENT 

Division to Operate After Gro:.;’ 


Resignation From USAIG Become: 
Effective December 31 








John A. Diemand, president of In 
ance Co. of North America Companis. 
has announced the appointment | 
Licutenant Colonel Charles A. Santi 
as head of the new aviation departnicnt 
of the Norih America Companies, which 
will begin operations following North 
America’s resignation from the U. S. 
Aviation Insurance Grovp, effective |)¢- 





LT. COL. CHARLES A. SANFORD 


cember 31. Creation of the new depart- 
ment will mark the first time such a 
division has been established to include 
risks covered by the fire and casualty 
companies of the North America Group. 
Colonel Sanford, who has just been 
released after nearly three years of 
service in the Army Air Forces, has 
been associated with aviation insurance 
since the early days of commercial fly- 
ing. After a short teaching career fol- 
lowing his graduation from Wesleyan 
University, he joined the marine and 
inland marine departments of Marsh & 
McLennan in 1925. Two years later, he 
went to the Aetna Fire to direct its 
inland marine-all risks division. 


Was With AIU 


In 1929 Colonel Sanford joined the 
underwriting department of Aero In- 
surance Underwriters. When he left 
there in 1942 to go into military service, 
he was Eastern branch manager direct- 
ing aviation business in twenty Eastern 
states with headquarters in New York. 

When Colonel Sanford joined the Air 
Corps, he was commissioned as a first 
lieutenant. He went first to Africa, 
where he was assigned as security and 
intelligence officer to the Army Airways 
Communications System (AACS). This 
branch of the service provided ralio 
communications, navigational aids, air- 
port tower service and weather tratic 
reports to Army Air Forces’ headqu:r- 
ters in all parts of the world. Later, lie 
was made group security officer at l- 
giers and for the last year prior to [is 
return to this country, he was execu- 
tive officer and deputy commander of 
the 2nd AACS Wing, which covered 
operations in Africa, the Middle fst 
and the Mediterranean. 





MULTIPLE LINE BILL IN MO. 


The House of Representatives multi) le 
line insurance bill, which authori’es 
stock insurance companies to write threc 
classes of insurance by increasing their 
capital stock’ from $100,000 to $400,010. 
has been reported favorably by the \'s- 
souri Senate Insurance Committee. 
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FOTHERINGHAM ADVANCED 


Appointed Chief Underwriter at Pacific 
Regional Office of Factory Insur- 
ance Association 
The Factory Insurance Association 
announces appointment of W. P. Foth- 
eringham as chief underwriter at the 
Pacific regional office in San Francisco. 
Born April 19, 1893, at Sutter Creek, 
Calif, one of the old mining towns in 
the Mother Lode country, he began his 

urance experience in 1908 as office 
b, for the San Francisco office of the 
\\ estern Assurance of Toronto. He went 
from there to become associated with 
the Liverpool & London & Globe, later 
cong with the Aetna Fire and serving 
fo- ten years as special agent and as- 
istant manager in Washington, Califor- 
nia and Arizona. 
in 1941 he joined the staff of FIA as 
supervisor in which capacity he handled 
all Defense Plant Corporation liability 
for the Pacific regional office, the under- 
writing of nationwide accounts and pro- 
visional adjustments. During the man- 
power shortage Mr. Fotheringham has 
assumed the full load of the underwrit- 
ine department. 





CURTIS W. PIERCE, ARTIST 


The cover of the December issue of 
the Sentinel, publication of the Factory 
Insurance Association, is adorned with 
a reproduction of an attractive pencil 
sketch by Curtis W. Pierce, president 
of the FIA. In addition to being a well 
known insurance executive and writer 
on insurance subjects Mr. Pierce has 
long been an artist of considerable skill. 





AMERICAN RESERVE DIRECTOR 


Lansing P. Shield has been elected a 
director of the American Reserve. He 
is vice president and director of the 
Grand Union Co. and a trustee of Rut- 
gers University. He succeeds Charles J. 
McCullough who has resigned. 


Alexander J. Bates Dies; 
Tribute by E. H. Hornbostel 


Alexander J. Bates, former fieldman 
for the New York Underwriters in east- 
ern New York, died at his home in Al- 
bany, N. Y., on November 26. He was 
71 years old and had been retired since 
December 31, 1939. Joining the old 
New York Underwriters Agency on 
June 1, 1894, he served many years in 
the field, traveling out of Albany. E. H. 
Hornbostel, veteran New York State 
fieldman for the Firemen’s of Newark 
and long an associate of Mr. Bates, pays 
him this tribute: 

“Dear old ‘Sandy’—as he was known 
to-his personal and business friends and 
contemporaries in the New York field, 
served his company, the New York Un- 
derwriters Agency, faithfully. His 
friends were always glad to meet him, 
even if his competitors, for he was a 
square shooter and a gentleman in the 
best sense. He was a native of Brook- 
lyn and I went to the same school with 
him there in the 1880’s. He was popular 
then among his classmates. 

“His father was for years a leading 
figure in the management of the old 
New York Underwriters Agency, a com- 
bination of the companies which in the 
late 1870’s and early 1880’s was building 
up an agency plant in the then ‘Wild 
West.’ So he had insurance in _ his 
blood. He came into the New York field 
about 1905 and I met him frequently as 
a competitor and friend for forty years. 
He will be missed. Another of the old 
crowd gone! 

“It is a sad experience on my part to 
have to witness the passing of so many 
of my old friends and it reminds those 
of us who are left that our turn will 
come soon.” 


JOINS FULLER & KERN 
John P. Swystun has joined the fire 
department of Fuller & Kern, New York 
agents, at 116 John Street. Prior to 
entering the Army nearly four years 
ago he was with a Brooklyn agency. 





Holbrook, Smith Advanced 


By Marsh & McLennan 


John Holbrook and Walter C. Smith 
have been appointed assistant vice presi- 
dents of Marsh & McLennan at the New 
York City office. The former has just 
completed nearly four years in the 
Army, with the rank of lieutenant col- 
onel, serving with the Army Air Forces 
headquarters in Washington. He was 
graduated from Yale in 1931 and has 
been associated with Marsh & McLen- 
nan since that time. 

Mr. Smith also joined the brokerage 
organization in 1931 after broad experi- 
ence in the casualty field. He has been 
manager of the casualty- department 
since 1941 and will continue in that ca- 
pacity. 


Russell E. Shetley Chief 


Navy Insurance Section 


Lieutenant Commander Russell E. 
Shetley of the Navy, formerly associated 
with Mather Co. in Philadelphia, is now 
Chief of the Navy Insurance Section, 
Navy Department, Washington. He 
succeeds Lieutenant Commander S. F. 
Procopio, who has been released to inac- 
tive duty. Commander Shetley joined 
the Insurance Section of the Navy De- 
partment on November 1, 1942, in a 
civilian capacity. He was commissioned 
a lieutenant in September, 1943. 








Noack Reinsurance Dept. 


Supt. for National Fire 


Lieutenant Colonel Harold R. Noack 
has been released from active duty with 
the Army and has been appointed Su- 
perintendent of the reinsurance depart- 
ment at the home office of the National 
Fire Group in Hartford. He has worked 
for the National Fire Group since 1919 
in various capacities, and when he left 
for the Army was head of the group’s 
reinsurance department 


Gets Columbia Law Post 





PROF. EDWIN W. PATTERSON 


Professor Edwin W. Patterson, a sen- 
ior member of the faculty of law at 
Columbia University and widely known 
in insurance circles, has been appointed 
Cardozo Professor of Jurisprudence at 
Columbia. Justice Benjamin N. Car- 
dozo, a graduate of that university, who 
died in 1938 while an Associate Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, 
bequeathed funds for a professorship. 
Professor Patterson, a member of the 
Columbia faculty for twenty-three years, 
was graduated from the University of 
Missouri where he later took his law de- 
gree. He did much of the legal work in 
the revision of the New York Insurance 
Law a few years ago and since then has 
been engaged in insurance activities 
from time to time. 
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Industry First Saw Commissioners’ 


Bills After Reaching Grand Rapids 


There was considerable human interest 
and drama in Grand Rapids last week 
as the insurance industry met to con- 
sider the rating and rating bureau bills 
which had been prepared by the sub- 
drafting committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners. The 
commissioners’ own bills and their mem- 
orandum on the subject were not seen 
by representatives of the insurance in- 
dustry until Saturday morning, December 
1, when fifty copies of each of the bills 
and of the commissioners memorandum 
accompanying them were distributed. 

At the time only a few insurance men 
were at the convention, most of those 
interested in this particular subject not 
arriving in Grand Rapids until Sunday. 
It was not until Monday afternoon of 
last week that more copies were distrib- 
uted. This left little time to study the 
measures as it was announced that the 
committee would mcet on Tuesday after- 
noon starting at 2 o’clock. 

Insurance men met in groups studying 
the bills so that they could speak in- 
ielligently about them on Tuesday after- 





1944 Fire Premiums and 
Losses in New York State 


Stock fire insurance companies wrote 
premiums of $31,461,154 in New York 
City in 1944 at an average rate of 43 
cents, according to classified experience 
filed with the New York Insurance De- 
partment by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. The volume of liability 
accepted was $7,228,405,070. In 1943 at 
an average rate of 45 cents premiums 
totaled $28,551,394, with liability as- 
sumed amounted to $6,270,698,817. The 
loss ratio in New York City last year in- 
creased over 3% to nearly 44%, against 
just over 40% in 1943. 

In New York State outside of New 
York City stock carrier premiums in 
1944 totaled $36,034,684 at an average 
rate of 54 cents. Premiums were down 
$640,000 from 1943 when the average rate 
was 58 cents. The loss ratio on a writ- 
ten-and-paid basis in 1944 was 391%% 
against just over 41% in 1943. 


Sheffe Vice Chairman of 
New York Board Directors 


Chris D. Sheffe, United States mana- 
ger of the London Assurance, was 
elected last week vice chairman of the 





board of directors of the New York 
3oard of Fire Underwriters. He suc- 
ceeds the late A. R. Phillips, who was 


president of the Great American. 





Rolfe Loss Department 
Supt. for National Fire 


Charles L. Rolfe has been released 
from active duty as lieutenant comman- 
der in the U. S. Naval Reserve, and has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
loss department at the executive and ad- 
ministrative office of the National Fire 
Group in Hartford. 

Mr. Rolfe has been with the National 
Fire Group since 1923, serving in various 
underwriting and field service capacities, 
first in the head office and later as spe- 
cial agent in Pennsylvania; then as spe- 
cial and state agent in Maryland and 
District of Columbia. He left Balti- 
more to join the Navy in 1942. He was 
born in Roslindale, Mass., and attended 


schools and college in Maine as well as 
the Hartford College of Law. 


noon, voicing any objection they had 
to them. 

The casualty men decided that their 
spokesmen should be William Leslie, 
general manager of the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
and Franklin J. Marryott, counsel, 
Liberty Mutual, Boston, J. Raymond 
Berry, general counsel of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, was to have 
been the spokesman for fire and allied 
lines. Mr. Berry arrived in Grand 
Rapids ill, and was obliged to remain in 
bed several days suffering from grippe. 
He and associates asked E. C. Stone to 
be spokesman for fire insurance and J. 
Victor Herd, America Fore, to be 
spokesman for inland marine. 


Many conferences of individuals and 
groups were held in Mr. Berry’s room as 
the different paragraphs in the Commis- 
sioners’ bill were reviewed. 

There was so little time for study 
of the Commissioners’ bills that it was 
1:30 o’clock on Tuesday afternoon be- 
fore the members of the All-Industry 
Committee finished their deliberations, 
and when Mr. Leslie, the opening speak- 
er for the industry, arose he had no 
typewritten memorandum of his own, 
but made his talk extemporaneously 
from the notations made on the draft of 
the Commissioners’ bill. The same ap- 
plied to other members of the insurance 
industry who talked, only exception be- 
ing George W. Carter of Detroit, giv- 
ing the brokers and agents’ viewpoint, 
on the whole broad subject of rating 
bureaus and not devoting his remarks 
to any specific paragraph in the bills. 

The All-Industry Committee has held 
many meetings over the months; has 
been one of the most conscientious and 
hard working groups which the insur- 
ance business has seen. The fact that 
so many divisions of the business could 
get together and work effectively as a 
committee has been almost encouraging 
development. 
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Commissioners 
(Continued from Page 52) 


of rates prior to becoming effective or 
for subsequent disapproval of rates after 
a lapse of time in which the adequacy 
of rates is tested. The fire-marine and 
casualty-surety bills prepared by the 
NAIC committee on rates and rating 
organizations support the prior approval 
principle. 

Supporting the Commissioners’ com- 
mittee in favor of prior approval of in- 
surance rates by state Insurance Depart- 
ments are many mutual companies and 
also members of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. Opposed to 
prior approval! and favoring right of sub- 
sequent disapproval are most stock fire 
and casualty companies and some of the 
big agencies of the country. 

New York State Custom 

The principle of prior approval is fol- 
lowed by some states now having laws 
regulating insurance rates. New York 
insurance laws provide for subsequent 
disapproval except for compensation and 
statutory auto risks, but as a matter of 
fact in New York the custom generally 
has been for rating associations to get 
the nod of approval from the Depart- 
ment before putting rates into effect. Ten 
states which in 1945 adopted rate regu- 
latory measures retained the prior ap- 
proval feature. These states are Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Connecticut, Florida, 
Kansas, Maryland, North Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee and Texas. 

Oppose Prior Approval 
More than twenty large Boston agen- 
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cies sent a telegram to Massachusetts 
Commissioner Charles F. J. Harrington 
at Grand Rapids opposing prior appro- 
val of rates. The telegram follows: 
“As citizens and insurance men of 
Massachusetts, we respectfully request 
vou, as our Commissioner, to notify the 
All-Industry Committee and your fel- 
low Insurance Commissioners ‘that we 
are unalterably opposed to the principle 
of prior approval of insurance rates and 


practices by the State Insurance Depart- 
ments on the ground that such a pro- 
cedure will limit our ability to serve the 
public; that it is injurious to the public 
interest to attempt to circumscribe, 
without day-to-day free study of the in- 
dividual’s insurance needs, the insuring 
conditions to which the public must sub- 
mit, and we further oppose the prior 
approval because we are thoroughly con- 
vinced it will stifle rather than encour- 
age competition. 

“We are requesting our own spokes- 
man not to commit us to prior appro- 
val for these and other similar reasons.” 

The telegram was signed by Boit, 
Dalton & Church; Field & Cowles; Er- 
nest Nixon & Co.; Boylston Insurance 
Agency, Inc.; Gilmour, Rottery & Co.; 
O’Brien, Russell & Co.; Cyrus Brewer 
& Co.; Hinckley & Woods; John C 
Paige & Co.; Paul Burrage, Inc.; R. S. 
Hoffman & Co.; Patterson, Wylde & 
Windelier Aeron & Flanders; gn 
Read & Co.; John T. Trefry Co:; John 
H. Eddy & Co. ; Kaler, Carney, Liffler & 

o.2 We. C. Ryan & Co., Inc.; Fairfield 
& Ellis; Kinkade & Co., Inc.; William 
Wallace & Co., and Elmer A. Lord & Co. 


Indepedent Insurers’ Stand 

The National Association of Independ- 
ent Insurers, president of whicl is 
Henry Moser, Chicago attorney, jre- 
sented a memorandum to the Commis- 
sioners’ committees asking them to re- 
consider their conclusions in favor of 
prior approval and instead favor a ‘orm 
of rating act providing for filing «nd 
subsequent disapproval of rates. (his 
memorandum referred to the Bulwiikle 
bill before Congress and other Cone res- 
sional acts exempting enterprises ‘yom 
the Sherman Act which have not re- 
quired prior approval of rates made in 
concert but provided for subsequent dis- 
approval if found to be unjust, unrea- 
sonable and discriminatory. 

The American Mutual Alliance ‘en 
filed a memorandum answering the 
dependent Insurers and stating there 1s 
nothing in the Bulwinkle bill to “indi- 
cate that a system of subsequent disap- 
proval of rates is enough to justify an 
exemption from the operation of the 
anti-trust laws.” 
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Some idea of how Lloyd’s Building, London, escaped the great blitz of London 
by the Germans in 1941 is shown in the accompanying cut. Discussing this narrow 
escape from destruction Sir Eustace Pulbrook as chairman of Lloyd’s said: “That 
Lloyd’s came through to all intents unscathed was due to two factors—Almighty 
Providence and the vigilance of those who day and night kept watch over the 


building.” 


MIDDLETON TO RETIRE 
More Than Twenty Years Secretary of 
Sun; Was Manager of Many Fire 
Rating Bureaus 

Elliott Middleton, secretary of the fire 
companies in the Sun of London Group, 
will retire on December 31, after serving 
as secretary since February, 1923. A 
native of Cincinnati, Mr. Middleton en- 
tered insurance in 1899 in the Western 
department of the Aetna Fire in Cin- 
cinnati under Keeler & Gallagher, gen- 
eral agents. Shortly after the Aetna 
moved its Western department to Chi- 
cago in 1908. Mr. Middleton entered rat- 
ing work. He was successively manager 
of the Tennessee Inspection Bureau, 
manager of the Michigan Inspection Bu- 
reau, assistant manager of the Western 
Actuarial Bureau at Chicago, manager 
of the Pacific Actuarial Bureau, mana- 
ger of the Underwriters Bureau of the 
Middle and Southern States, manager of 
the Fire Underwriters Electrical Bu- 
reau and secretary of the Central Trac- 
tion & Lighting Bureau. 

In 1923, Mr. Middleton joined the Sun 
organization and since then has served 
on the executive committee of the East- 
ern Underwriters Association and of the 
South-Eastern Underwriters Association 
and on various committees of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. Fol- 
lowing his retirement he intends to de- 
vote himself to civic and other activities, 
including his association with the Red 
( "ross. 


G. B. OXFORD JOINS BOSTON 





Becomes Vice President on January 1; 
With Marine Office of America for 
the Last Fifteen Years 
Gilbert B. Oxford was this week 
elected vice president of the Boston 
and Old Colony and will assume his 
new duties on January 1 at the home 
office in Boston. An expert in marine 
insurance, Mr. Oxford spent the first 
eight years of his insurance career with 
the head office of the Thames & Mersey 
in Liverpool. He is a veteran of the 
first World War. In October, 1923, he 
joined the staff of Louis Rosenthal Co., 
San Francisco, where he was placed in 

charge of losses. 

In October, 1930, he joined the staff 
of the Marine Office of America in New 
York. First employed as hull under- 
writer he was made assistant manager 
in March, 1945. During the time he has 
been connected with the Marine Office 
Mr. Oxford has also been closely iden- 
tified with protection and indemnity 
and legal liability underwriting. 





MEHORTER’S DAUGHTER WEDS 
Miss Elsie L. Mehorter, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel Adams Mchorter of 
Maplewood, N. J., was married to Jo- 
seph Francis Roller, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph V. Roller of South Orange, on 
Saturday evening, December 8, in the 
Morrow Memorial Church in Maple- 
wood. The bride’s father is a member of 
the New York City insurance agency of 
McDaniel & Co., and was formerly an 


executive of the Home in New York ana 
in New Jersey. He is also past most 
loyal grand gander of Blue Goose. Mrs. 
Roller is an alumna of Southern Semi- 
nary. Mr. Roller, a graduate of Colgate 
University, served ten months overseas 
as a bomber pilot with the Fifteenth 
Air Force. 
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| Change Meeting Place of 


Hemispheric Conference 


At a meeting of insurance com- 
mittee of Chamber of Commerce of 
U. S. in Waldorf-Astoria Wednes- 
day, it was decided to change the 
place of the Hemispheric Insurance 
Conference from Havana to New 
York City. Meetings will start on 
May 14. 

On Page 60 of this issue appears 
a story telling of objectives of pro- 
posed Conference. Form containing 
story went to press before the Cham- 
ber committee’s meeting Wednesday. 











N. J. WOMEN’S XMAS PARTY 

The Insurance Women of New Jersey 
will hold their Christmas party and 
mouthly mecting on Thursday, Decem- 
Ler 20, at the Military Park Hotel, 
Newark. Chairman for this meeting will 
be Claire FE. McCurry of General Bro- 
kerage Co., Paterson. 


DEPEW WITH FULLER & KERN 

Chauncey M. Depew, Jr., has joined 
the fire department of the New York 
City agency of Fuller & Kern after 
spending two years in the Army Air 
Forces. 


AETNA FIRE DIVIDENDS 
Directors of the Aetna (Fire) of 
Hartford have declared the usual year- 
end extra dividend of 20 cents a share 
and the regular quarterly dividend of 
40 cents, both payable January 2 to 
stockholders of December 12. 




















Swan Completes 50 Years 
With America Fore Group 


Charles E. Swan, treasurer of the 
America Fore Group, observed half a 
century of service with the companies 
on Sunday, December 9. On Monday 
his office was decorated with 
and Mr. Swan spent the day receiving 
a host of visitors who offered their con- 
gratulations. That evening he was the 
guest of honor at a dinner held at 
Fraunces Tavern, New York City, at- 
tended by some seventy-five friends and 
associates. During the course of the 
evening he was presented with a pair 
of season tickets for himself and Mrs. 
Swan for the Dodgers games. 

Joe Sullivan, production manager of 
the Fidelity-Phenix local and brokerage 
department at the home office, presided 
as toastmaster at the dinner, and Sec- 
retary George A. Boyd as historian wit- 
tily detailed Mr. Swan’s fifty years with 
America Fore. Vice President Frank A. 
Christensen was the principal speaker. 

Born in Brooklyn, Mr. Swan went 
with the old Phenix as a clerk in the 
loss department December 9, 1895. In 
1910 when the Phenix became part of 
the group as the Fidelity-Phenix, he 
was made cashier of that company, In 
1911 he transferred to the Continental 
as cashier and in 1921 was appointed 
auditor of the companies then compris- 
ing the America Fore Group. In 1924 
Mr. Swan was made treasurer of all of 
the fire companies comprising the group, 
and in June, 1932, treasurer of the 
Fidelity & Casualty as well. 
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American Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 
Continental Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. of N. Y., N. Y. 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Glens Falls Insurance Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Great American Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 


Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 
Fidelity & Casualty Company of New York, N. Y. 
Glens Falls Indemnity Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


COMPLETE AMERICAN INSURANCE COVERAGE for 
CAPITAL and PROPERTY in FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Fire and Marine Member Companies 


Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Home Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 

Phoenix Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co., Springfield, Mass. 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
United States Fire Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 





Casualty Member Companies 





Branches and Agencies in Principal Countries Throughout the World 
BROCHURE "BRIGHT HORIZONS" AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 


Great American Indemnity Co., New York, N. Y. 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Home Indemnity Company, New York, N. Y. 

St. Paul Mercury Indemnity Co., St. Pawi, Minn. 


Tel. WHitehall 3-2363-4-5-6-7-8-9 
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Ocean Carga INSURANCE 


TRAVELS WITH THE SHIPMENT 


po 4 4 











TRUCK TO STATION 








When import or export shipments are made between interior points of the United 
States and foreign destinations, or other points in this country, many modes of 
transportation are employed. They may start out by truck or train and be de- 
livered by oxen or camels, but wherever and however they go the constant pro- 
tection of Ocean Cargo Insurance travels with them. 


What does this mean to you—an insurance agent? Just this—if your business 
is in a place where such shipments originate or terminate it is good business 
for you to solicit the Ocean Cargo Insurance. When you can say that the insur- 
ance carrier through which you place the business is an international marine 
insurance underwriter with world-wide loss settlement facilities and that all 


HEAD OFFICE AND 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
116 John Street, New York 7, New York 

r) 

WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Insurance Exchange Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 
® 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 
Canal Building, New Orleans 12, La. 
By 


PA CREE DEPARTMENT 
340 Pine Street, San Francisco 4, Cal. 


NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Colman Building, Seattle 4, Wash. 


MARINE OFFICE 


ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 


phases of the business are handled by marine insurance 
experts, you have a powerful selling point for yourself 


and the Marine Office. 


As post-war commerce grows the volume of Ocean 
Cargo will increase proportionately. 


Get your share of this lucrative business by lining up 
with the Marine Office of America now. 


A line to the nearest office will bring you full details. 
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and continues by vari- 
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Plan for Filing Inland Marine 
Statistics Issued by N. Y. Dept. 


Regulations covering the statistical 
plan for inland marine insurance were 
issued recently by the New York In- 
surance Department. Statistics on pre- 
miums and losses must be filed upon a 
nationwide basis with a separate report- 
ing of premiums and losses on the 
blanket portion of personal property 
floaters showing experience by geograph- 
ical territories. All insurers writing in 
New York State must file statistics with 
the designated filing agencies under 
the new rate regulation law passed early 
this year. Details of the new plan are 
outlined in the following regulation 
signed by Deputy Superintendent Walter 
I’. Martineau: 

“Pursuant to Sections 187(1), 183(2) 
and 27 of the New York Insurance Law 
the Inland Marine Insurance Bureau is 
appointed as statistical agent for the 
Superintendent for the collection and 
compilation of statistical data relating 
to premiums and losses by classes in 
accordance with official calls made from 
time to time upon all stock companies 
transacting inland marine insurance in 
this state. The Mutual Marine Con- 
ference is likewise appointed statistical 
agent in connection with non-stock in- 
surers including members of the Asso- 
ciated Cooperative Inland Marine Con- 
ference which may report consolidated 
results to the Mutual Marine Confer- 
ence, 

Consolidation of Results 

“Arrangements should be made for the 
consolidation of all results by the Inland 
Marine Insurance Bureau. Appropriate 
adjustments should be made to combine 
results on a comparable basis. 

“In accordance with established prac- 
tices the reports of individual insurers 
shall be kept confidential by the statis- 
tical agent. 

“Insurers transacting inland marine in- 
surance in this state shall file annually 
with the statistical agent designated 
above for the type of insurer in accord- 
ance with the first paragraph. Forms of 
reports will be furnished to each in- 
surer. Companies will be advised of the 
due dates of the calls. The first ex- 
perience period will be for the calendar 
year 1946 and will require the recording 
of all 1946 transactions (i.e., premium 
writings and losses paid) to be included 
in the official call. Attached is a list of 
the classes for which experience is to 
be reported for the calendar year 1946 
and thereafter until further notice. 

“The statistical plan is to be based 
upon direct premiums written (less re- 
turn premiums) and direct losses paid 
(less salvage). Reinsurance assumed 
and ceded is to be omitted. This method 
has several advantages from the view- 
point of simplicity and the facility of 
establishing reconciliation with annual 
statement figures. A reconciliation will 
be required as part of each insurer’s 
report. On the other hand it will be 
necessary to make adjustments in the 
aggregate results, where necessary, to 
determine the true experience on the 
basis of incurred losses to earned pre- 
miums. Modifying factors will be used 
in appraising the combined figures. 

Classified Loss Experience 

“The classified loss experience will 
represent pure losses and exclude loss 
adjustment expenses. Loss adjustment 
expenses will be considered as a sepa- 
rate expense element in arriving at a 
permissible loss ratio to be used as a 
guide in the determination of rate level 
changes, 

“As a result of the conference held 
on November 20, 1945, the attached 
classification was adopted by this De- 


partment. It represents a compromise 
in many respects with the thought in 
mind that unnecessary detailed experi- 
ence may be burdensome in an initial 
classification for a line of insurance 
which has not previously been subject 
to rate regulation. It is expected that 
future studies may suggest improvements 
in this classification. It is to be noted 
that no clear demarcation has been made 
between classes subject to rate filing 
and other groupings which are included 
only for purposes of information. 

“A separate reporting of premiums 
and losses on the blanket portion of 
personal property policies will be re- 
quired showing experience by geograph- 
ical territories as attached. In order to 
make rate adjustments in accordance 
with indicated experience various geo- 
graphical territories may be transferred 
from one rate class grouping to another.” 

List of Classes 

Countrywide experience, giving direct 
premiums written, less return premiums, 
and direct losses paid, less salvage, must 
be given on the following classes: 

Personal property floater: (a) blanket 
portion—full coverage; (b) blanket por- 
tion — deductible; (c) miscellaneous 
schedule property (other than jewelry, 
furs and fine arts). 

Personal jewelry: including furs if 
written at jewelry rates and including 
scheduled jewelry in personal property 
floater; (a) full coverage; (b) $50 de- 
ductible. 

Personal furs: including furs written 
in jewelry policy at fur rates and in- 
cluding scheduled furs in personal prop- 
erty floater. 

Fine Arts 

Fine arts: including scheduled fine 
arts in personal property floater; (a) 
fire protected area; (b) unprotected 
area. 

Cameras and sound equipment: (a) 
private risks: (b) commercial other than 
motion picture producers; (c) motion 
picture producers. 

Musical instruments: (a) individual 
(non-professional); (b) individual (pro- 
fessional); (c) orchestras, bands and 
other groups. 


Salvage Denied Members of Crew; 


Abandonment of Ship Not Comp!e 


The Federal District Court for Mary- 
land, Drevas v. United States, 58 F. 
Supp. 1008, dismissed a libel by a sea- 
man against the United States to obtain 
a salvage award for participating with 
other members of the crew in bringing 
a ship safely to port after she had been 
damaged at sea by enemy action. The 
vessel was a Liberty ship. 

“Ordinarily,” the District Court said, 
“seamen are not entitled to salvage 
awards for saving a ship of which they 
constitute members of the crew, because 
that service is a part of their duty. It 
is only in extraordinary cases that they 
become entitled to an award as salvage. 
The libellant contends that this is such 
an exceptional case.” 

Abandonment Temporary 

The ship was damaged by a torpedo or 
mine explosion when about fifty miles 
from Casablanca, and after the explo- 
sion settled heavily by the head. Sum- 





Stamp collections (private). 

Tourists baggage. 

Wedding presents. 

Personal effects. 

Furriers customers: (a) custody (ex- 
cluding policies covering excess liability) ; 
(b) custody including excess liability, 
(1) retail, (2) wholesale; (c) all other 
(including certification). 

Parcel post: (a) coupon form; (b) 
open form. 

Garment contractors: (a) women’s 
wear (cloaks, suits and dresses); (b) 
men’s and boys’ wear; (c) other wear- 
ing apparel. 


Jewelers Block 


Jewelers block: (a) loose diamonds; 
(b) wholesalers, manufacturers, export- 
ers and jobbers; (c) retailers; (d) pawn- 
brokers. 

Horse and wagon. 

Radium. 

Theatrical floaters. 

Bridges and tunnels: (a) 
(b) use and occupancy. 

Rolling stock. 

Motor truck cargo. 

Transportation, 

Registered mail. 

Jailees customers. 

Processing risks. 

Films and negatives. 

Miscellaneous floaters. 


property; 
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Insurance Exchange 


These Offices Render Expert Service in Underwriting Problems and Claim Adjustments 
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marizing the master’s “smooth” log 
signed on arriving at Casablanca, that 
the master ordered the boats loweted 
and abandoned ship, and got clear of 
the vessel. Ten minutes later th» ship 
appeared to be subject to no further 
settling. The captain asked for volun- 
teers to reboard the ship and try ‘5 take 
her into port. 

Seven volunteers were chosen, and ten 
minutes later the vessel had ste2in up 
and proceeded on slow speed for port, 
Later, she had a escort ship |eading 
ahead and a large tug standing by. The 
volunteers attended to various duties, 
and the others in the lifeboats offered 
to come aboard to help, but the master 
felt confident that he had had sufficient 
help to get the ship in. 

The ship received some repairs at 
Casablanca, and was subsequently sailed 
back to New York by another crew, but 
was later sank to form part of a break- 
water. 

On these facts the Maryland District 
Court’s conclusion of law was that the 
libellant seaman was not entitled to a 
salvage award, “because the ship was not 
abandoned without hope of return, nor 
were the crew discharged from their 
services.” The law on the subject the 
court said, is well settled by many Eng- 
lish and American admiralty cases, many 
of which the court cited, and quoted as 
regards what will constitute abandon- 
ment of a ship. Comparing the facts 
of these cases with the facts of this 
case showed clearly, the court found, 
that “there was no such abandonment 
in this case that would give rise to a 
salvage award to members of the crew 
of this ship. 

“It is only under quite extraordinary 
circumstances, that members of the crew 
of a vessel are entitled to a salvage 
award.” <A consideration of the whole 
evidence made it clear to the court 
“that the abandonment of the ship was 
not without hope of return but was a 
precautionary measure for the safety ol 
the ship’s complement in view of the 
then present uncertainty as to whether 
the ship would sink as a result of the 
damage.” 





Ferryboat at Fault in 
Collision with Barge 


The Second Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Eastern Transportation Co. v. City of 
New York, 148 F. 2d 995, affirmed an 
interlocutory decree of the Federal Dis- 
trict Court for Eastern New York, hold- 
ing the ferryboat Tremont solely at 
fault for collision with the libellant’s 
barge in tow of an impleaded steamtug. 
The master of the ferryboat admitted 
that he failed to see the tug’s lights un- 
til 500 feet away because he was not 
looking in that direction and even then 
he did not observe the thiee vertical 
lights which indicated a hawser tow, but 
he contended at the trial that she 
carried only two lights, indicating a tow 


alongside. ieee | 
“So gross a fault,” the Circuit Court 
said, “is adequate to account for the 


collision and it would require clear evr 
dence of contributory fault on tlic part 
of the Baldrock or the barge te make 4 
case for apportionment. We find 10 
such evidence. The hawsers hac beet 
properly shortened after passing Sandy 
Hook. The: claim that the tug lead 10 
lookout is not borne out.” ; 

Delay in reversing the tug’s c:gines 
was held adequately explained »y 18 
master. The barge was held not # 
fault for not cutting the hawser, «s this 
would not have stopped her lh {way 
and the time was too short ior 
anchor. Because it could find no cleat 
proof of fault on the part of eith«r ts 
or barge’ the Circuit Court could no 
say that the District Court erred in ¢* 
onerating them. 
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Security Outlines the Prospective 


trowth of Automobile Manufacturing 


The Security of New Haven is urging 


its agents to’ be fully prepared for the 
insurence of automobiles as soon as set- 
tlement of strikes permits rapid resump- 
tion of car manufacturing. Giving agents 
and brokers facts with respect to the 
outlook in the automobile field the Se- 
curity states to its producers: 

“For four or five years one of the 
most prosperous businesses will be in 
automobiles. Motor vehicle sales agen- 
cies, garages and accessory stores will 
boom as never before. You can get 
much good business in this field by un- 
derstanding it and going after it. 


Pre-War Status 

“Tn 1939, the last normal pre-war year, 
more than 3% million cars and trucks 
were sold. These cars, their accessories, 
and the used cars that had to be sold to 
sell the new ones, supported 60,132 stores 
and garages with total annual sales of 
over 54 billion dollars. There were over 
fifty thousand proprietors and nearly 
four hundred thousand employes, with 
a payroll of over half a billion dollars. 
At the end of the year their stock was 
worth, at cost, more than half a billion 
dollars. 

“Coming down out of the clouds, the 
average local automotive establishment 
had seven employes. The average pay- 
roll per establishment (excluding pro- 
prietors and including part time help) 
was $8,500, annual sales were $92,275, 
and stock at the end of the year was 
over $9,200 at cost. Starting right now, 
the averages all along the line will be 
larger. 

“Passenger car registration increased 


19% in the five years from 1934 to 1939; 
from 1939 to 1944 they decreased slightly. 
Truck registrations increased 28% in 
the earlier five-year period; they in- 
creased three-tenths of 1% from 1939 
to 1944. Merely the normal increase in 
motor vehicle use and ownership re- 
quires an increase of more than six mil- 
lion cars and trucks—one new car and 
truck for every five on the road last 
year. However, even the most optimistic 
don’t believe the industry can produce 
six million cars in the first year of 
full production. Taking into account 
the millions of cars now in their last 
year, unquestionably there will be four 
or five years during which between four 
and five million new cars will be made 
and sold. This means prosperity for auto 
sales agencies such as they’ve never 
known before. 


How Agents Can Prosper 

“Aside from your work with local 
banks and all your clients on the bank 
and agent auto plan, by means of which 
most of these new cars should be fi- 
nanced by a local bank so that the in- 
surance will come to local agencies, don’t 
neglect the garages and automobile deal- 
ers in your community. 

“An old and ever practical tactic of 
successful salesmen can be put to work 
for you here. Using the classified sec- 
tion of your telephone book as your 
list (weeding out the smallest ones), 
call on all the good garages and car 
dealers in as short a time as possible. 
You will find that after the first few 
calls you will be quite familiar with the 
special insurance problems involved. The 
list on the back of this broadside should 
help.” 





Hendon Chubb 


(Continued from Page 54) 
by a narrow circular staircase led from 
close by his desk to the basement where 
private conference could be held. In 
more recent years, however, Mr. Chubb 
has been using his private suite of 
offices on the second floor. 

All the other present partners still 
have their desks on the ground floor. 
These include Hawley T. Chester, 
Junius L. Powell, J. Russell Parsons, 
Thomas J. Goddard, Percy Chubb, 2nd, 
and John Rogers, Jr. 

Profitable Expansion 

Depression years of the carly 1930's 
passed and growth of the organization 
since then has more than justified the 
move from the Beaver Street area, 
which is today entirely bare of marine 
surance offices. In the nearly forty- 
five years that the Federal has been in 
existence Best’s Insurance Reports state 
the company has had unprofitable un- 
derwri iting operations in only four years. 
Underwriting success plus profitable in- 
vestments have contributed to steady 
progress and the company which started 
in 1901 with capital of $500,000 now 
has capital of $4,000,000 and in rig 
to that net surplus in excess of $15,- 
150,000 at the end of 1944. It is undoubt- 
edly higher now. The company has a 
gross line maximum of $6,000,000, with 
net retention of $350,000. It also pos- 
Sesses charter rights to issue participat- 


Ing policies which have not been 
exercised, 
\l‘hough Mr. Chubb is a man of 


grea. personal charm—an invaluable as- 
Set ‘9 anyone—he knows that in such 
a hichly technical business as marine 
imsurance it takes far more than per- 
sonality alone to achieve success. Knowl- 
ede: and lots of 3,18: prime requisite. 
For years he has been among those to 
Stress the importance of insurance edu- 
“ation, as secured outside of day-by- 
day office experience. 

he expert ocean marine underwriter 
does not find his answers to problems 


in rate books and manuals. There are 
far too many combinations of hazards 
—physical and moral—and __ shipping 
routes to be published in book form. 
Individual judgment must be used in 
the matter of deciding on acceptance or 
rejection of proffered risks and only a 
thorough knowledge of marine insur- 
ance fundamentals can provide an un- 
derwriter with the background for 
correct decisions. 
Firm Believer in Education 

Constantly seeking to elevate the 
standards of men engaged in marine 
insurance Chubb & Son has cooperated 
in the various educational programs de- 
veloped over the years. Employes are 
encouraged to take insurance courses 
and Chubb & Son has provided many 
of the prizes given to high-ranking 
students. 

Nearly 400 students taking courses 
of the Insurance Society of New York 
heard Hendon Chubb a few years ago 
tell why education is so essential for 
the progress of the business and the 
men and women engaged in it. He said 
then, in part: 

“Insurance is one of the important 
instruments through which men and 
women attempt to obtain security. They 
do not take out insurance to make 
money; they take it out for just one 
purpose, security. 

“Believing in the value of this great 
business to the community one must 
be conscious that if it is to do its 
duty it must grow and change with the 
change of economic life in the nation. 
Wise growth and sound development can 
only come if it is administered with a 
full sense of responsibility by men of 
character and vision, men having a firm 
background of knowledge and sound 
training. 

“Advancement and success in this 
business, as in all others, depends on 
many factors. I place character first, 
then intelligence, hard work, vision and 
knowledge. I do not think that any very 
great success can be achieved without 
all of these. To my mind knowledge 
is the tool—the other attributes enable 
one to use that tool. If you watch a 


successful craftsman, say a carpenter, 
you will be impressed with what he 
makes his tools do, but I venture to 
say that you will never see a really 
skillful craftsman working with a 
blunted tool. He will bring the instru- 
ment, through which he exercises his 
skill, up to the highest state and it is 
my belief that knowledge is the tool 
which can be used by the other quali- 
fications I have enumerated; and it must 
be made sharp by education not only 
for the success it opens the door to, 
but for the satisfaction it will give you 
in the work you do.” 

In Mr. Chubb’s opinion the best ma- 
rine underwriter is the one who asks 
the most questions. “Never hesitate 
about questions” is advice he has given 
his own employes, “but don’t forget, too, 
that the answers to those questions 
must be weighed carefully. In judging a 
risk anything can be insured but a moral 
hazard. Also, one must never lose sight 
of the catastrophe hazard possibility. 
No matter how promising the risk one 
must always contemplate is the possi- 
bility of a total loss.” 


His Contemporaries 

As years go by Mr. Chubb finds 
himself one of the relatively few surviv- 
ing members of a large group of promi- 
nent marine insurance men who ranked 
high in the business during the last 
forty vears and who had leading roles 
in building a large and sound American 
marine insurance market. Among these 
leaders who are still in insurance are 
Beniamin Rush, chairman of the board 
of the Tnsurance Co. of North America; 
Harry E. Manee, chairman of the board 
of Appleton & Cox, Inc.; G. C. House, 
chairman of the board of the Providence 
Washineton; Albert Ullmann, who has 
his own marine office: Charles R. Page, 
chairman of the board of the Fireman’s 
Fund, and Samuel Bird. chairman of 
Talbot, Bird & Co. H. K. Fowler, 
Thames & Mersey, is still alive but re- 
tired from insurance. Ernest G. Driver, 
secretary of the Board of Underwriters 
of New York since 1916, is one with 
whom Mr. Chubb has long worked on 
marine organization matters. 

Many outstanding marine men with 
whom Mr. Chubb was associated closely 
for years are now dead. Names which 
will live long in the annals of marine 
insurance include those of Herbert Ap- 
pleton and Douelas F. Cox of Appleton 
& Cox, Inc.: William H. McGee of Wm. 
H. McGee & Co.; Samuel D. McComb, 
Marine Office of America: T. B. Branch, 
Providence Washington: W. J. Roberts, 
Standard Marine; J. E. Hoffman, Royal: 
W. L. H. Simpson, British & Foreign 
W. R. Hedge. Boston; Walter Wood 
Parsons and Cornelius Eldert, Atlantic 
Mutual. 


Victoria Foundations 
For a long while Mr. Chubb has been 
active along numerous lines—other than 
outdoor sports—outside of insurance, 
and despite the fact he is over 70 he 
is not relaxing. More than twenty vears 


ago he established the Victoria Foun- 
dations, Inc., in New Jersev. Named 


after his mother this charitable organi- 
zation is known throughout the state 
for its excellent welfare work and its 
large contributions to national bodies 
like the Red Cross and the USO. Mr. 
Chubb devotes many hours each week 
to his philanthropic programs. 

In 1940 he also founded at Morris 
Plains, N. J., the Children’s Heart Unit 
of the Victoria Foundation. This unit 
came into existence because of a desire 
by Mr. Chnbb to provide adequate and 
skilled medical service to children suf- 
fering from heart ailments whose fami- 
lies cannot afford to pay for such care. 
Successful experience with a case in his 
own family years before inspired him 
to wish to make extensive facilities 
available to those less fortunate finan- 
cially. Trustees of the Victoria Foun- 
dation include, among others, Mrs. Hen- 
don Chubb, the former Alice M. Lee, 
who was married to Mr. Chubb in 1898: 
Percy Chubb, 2nd, and Hendon Chubb’s 
daughter, Mrs. James Russell Parsons. 


In 1944 fifty-seven children were hos- 
in the Heart Unit and over 
reports 


nitalized 


8,000 were prepared by the 


VETERANS RETURN TO AERO 


Raymond Norden, John H. Haber and 
Eugene Mullane at New York Office; 
All Served in Air Forces 
Three war veterans, Raymond Norden, 
John H. Haber and Eugene Mullane, 
have now returned to the New York 
office of Aero Insurance Underwriters 
after serving their country in varied 
flying capacities. Ray Norden, formerly 
in the Chicago office, joined the Army 
Air Corps as an Aviation Cadet in Jan- 
uary, 1942, served as pilot with the 3rd 
Air Force and the Air Transport Com- 
mand, ferrying tactical airplanes over- 
seas to South America, Africa, Europe 
and India, and visiting a total of eigh- 
teen foreign countries. He was released 
from the Army with the rank of captain. 
_ Jack Haber, who was an ex-marine, 
joined the Marine Air Corps in August, 
1942, and served throughout the South- 
west Pacific area of operations. He re- 
turned to this country a year ago and 
was released from active duty in October 

with the rank of captain. 

Gene Mullane entered the service in 
April, 1942, as a liason pilot in the A.A.F. 
He was transferred to the Field Artillery 
in October, 1942, to do artillery spotting, 
reconnaissance, etc. He served with the 
28th Division in England, France, Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg and Germany and was 
finally transferred back to the Air Force 
in April, 1945; when he became a trans- 
port and general utility pilot. He was 
placed on inactive status last month with 
the rank of first lieutenant. 








MARINE DECISION AFFIRMED 
_ The Oregon Supreme Court has con- 
firmed the lower court judgment against 
the Eagle Star Insurance Company and 
the U niversal Insurance Company in an 
action brought against them by Shaver 
Forwarding Company to collect under 
two identical marine policies. The in- 
surance covered the stern wheeler “The 
Dalles” which was damaged while being 
hauled upon marine ways for repairs. 





TUNA CLIPPER LOST 

The tuna clipper “Princess Ann,” one 
of the new all-steel fishing boats re- 
cently constructed at Newport Harbor, 
and owned by San Diego, Calif. inter- 
ees has been lost off the Galapagos 
Islands. The vessel was valued at $300,- 
000, and was fully insured in the Amer- 
ican market. 


F. L. BROWN’S NEW POST 

Frederick L. Brown, superintendent 
of the marine department in the Los 
Angeles office of the Home of New 
York, has resigned and will associate 
with the John Frame local agency at 
Solvang, Calif. He has been with the 
Home in Los Angeles since 1939. 





laboratory. An educational program pro- 
vides both bedside and _  schoolroom 
teaching and patients continue their 
work despite long absences from regular 
schools. Mr. Chubb states that while 
the war limited immediate possibilities 
for development it is confidently ex- 
pected now that effective use of the 
knowledge acquired will result “in a 
further contribution to the control and 
cure of rheumatic heart disease in chil- 
dren especially as relates to northern 
New Jersey.” The Chubbs reside in 
Llewellyn Park in Essex County, N. J. 
Has Won Numerous Flower Prizes 
A lover of flowers and beautiful land- 
scaping Hendon Chubb, and others in 
his family, have been awarded many 
honors at flower shows. At one Inter- 
national Flower Show in New York he 
received highest honors. Mr. Chubb and 
his gardener received the coveted silver 
medal of the Societe Nationale d’Horti- 
culture de France. Their exhibit was 
judged best of the private gardens in 
design, planting, bloom and individuality. 
Politics, too, have claimed a part of 
Mr. Chubb’s time. Active in New Jersey 
in Republican party circles he was a 
delegate from that state to the Repub- 
lican national convention in 19%, 
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Bicit asa Fortifier of Confidence 


a Message by 


President T. J. Falvey in “The Concentrator” 


Published by the 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING and INSURANCE COMPANY 


I. has been said that, “Insurance raises a man 
above the worries that beset him and which some- 
times lower him beneath the rank of man.” 


That is a fine thought to keep in mind as we go 
about our business of spreading protection and solv- 
ing for our customers emergencies that arise, absorb- 
ing the shocks which they might otherwise sustain. 
It is an inspiration and a cause for pride in our 
profession. 


It is clear to be seen that when losses occur and 
are paid under bonds or policies, worries are allevi- 
ated or prevented, but that is not the only function 
of bonding and insurance protection. Just as im- 
portant is the relief from worry, conscious or uncon- 
scious — the doubt or hesitancy which may exist as 
to the possibility of losses. 


A man may have trusted employees, for instance, 
and he may have confidence in them, but if they 
are not bonded there must be a lingering knowledge, 
maybe deep below the surface of his thoughts, but 
there nevertheless, that he is open to loss through 


possible dishonesty. Prevail upon him to take bond- 
ing protection and the subtle misgiving disappears, 
freeing him for more confident prosecution of his 
business affairs. 


A man may own a home, with the premises well 
kept and free from any noticeable liability hazards. 
He is aware, perhaps, of a suit against a neighbor or 
an acquaintance because of accidental injury, but 
he still feels that “it couldn’t happen to him.” At 
least he thinks he feels that way, but underneath is 
a certain amount of misgiving. Sell him a Compre- 
hensive Liability policy and the misgiving disappears, 
his general confidence is improved, and insurance 
has “raised him above a worry that besets him,” 
however obscure that worry may have been. 


So also with other forms of protection which per- 
mit men to move forward untrammelled and unhurt. 


Insurance is a fortifier of confidence. 


This fine conception of insurance lends dignity to 
our profession and brings a satisfaction to us in our 
efforts beyond the material success that we attain. 


Presideni 


. MASSACHUSETTS BONDING and INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


Surety and Casualty Lines Throughout the United States 
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Roeber Presents His Annual Report 
As National Council General Manager 


Total of 1,200 Workmen’s Compensation Bills Enacted Dur- 
ing Year; Trend Is Toward Increased Benefits and 
O. D. Legislation; Retrospective Rating Rises 


A total of approximately 1,200 bills 
concerning workmen’s compensation, 
about three hundred of which affected 
workmen’s benefits were enacted at the 
1945 legislative sessions, said W. F. 
Roeber, general manager of the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance, in his report at the annual meet- 
ing in New York City December 12. 

Mr. Roeber opened his report with a 
discussion of the casualty and surety 


rating bills adopted in nine states at 
the 1945 legislative sessions which he 
said closely approximated the model bill 
stiegested by stock and mutual casualty 
companies, providing for approved rates. 
The states adopting these bills are: 
Alabama, Connecticut, Florida, Kansas, 
Maryland, North Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee and Texas. 

The governing committee of the Na- 
tional Council, he said, has indicated 
that it desires that the National Council 
act as the filing agent of the carriers 
fo: workmen’s compensation and em- 
ployers’ liability insurance and admin- 
ister such rates where an independent 
bureau is not presently functioning. 


Expects No Change 

In Alabama, Florida, Kansas, Mary- 
land and Tennessee, he said, the Na- 
tional Council has been filing and ad- 
ministering the workmen’s compensation 
rates for some time and no material 
change is expected. In South Dakota, 
compensation rates have not previously 
been subject to rate regulation and the 
National Council has been licensed as a 
rating organization. The South Dakota 
Compensation Rating Bureau has been 
set up with temporary quarters in In- 
dianapolis and the filed rates have been 
approved by the Insurance Commis- 
siener. The council has been licensed in 
Connecticut and it is anticipated that the 
local administrative bureau will begin 
operations in Connecticut October 1, 
1946. The Texas law does not apply to 
compensation insurance but the council 
has been licensed in that state to ad- 
minister the limited amount of employ- 
ers’ liability written there. 

Mr. Roeber spoke at length on the 
casualty insurance expense exhibit pro- 
viding for country-wide detailed expense 
data for each line of casualty insurance 
and for the reporting of workmen’s 
compensation earned premiums and in- 
curred losses by states, on a calendar 
year basis. He said that changes had 
been made in the originally recom- 
mended blank to conform to action 
taken by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners and at the 
June, 1945, meeting of the NAIC, the 
changes were approved and again the 
individual Commissioners were urged to 
notify the companies that the filing of 
the exhibit would be required. 

There have been no _ outstanding 
changes in rate-making procedure dur- 
ing the year, Mr. Roeber said, and no 
further recent developments with re- 
Spect to the proposal of the NAIC that 
a wage factor be injected into the rating 
structure, 

Benefits Are Liberalized 

_!n the mass of compensation legisla- 

tion adopted this year, Mr. Roeber said, 


high wages, rising price levels and the 
consequent increase in the cost of living 
apparently had an important influence 
on the liberalization of the benefit provi- 
sions of many compensation acts. The 
most common change was in the max- 
imum weekly limit to compensation and 
a tendency toward enactment of occu- 
pational disease legislation and toward 
establishment of provisions for second 
injury funds was noted. 


Seventeen states enacted measures 
estimated to increase costs 1% or more, 
led by New Jersey with 26.2%, with 
Massachusetts second at 20.7%. In Min- 
nesota and Utah, requested increase in 
rates to offset the increase in benefits 
was rejected, the matter is under ad- 
visement in California, and in the other 
states, appropriate increases have been 
made or will be reflected in the proposal 
at the time of the general rate revision 

Mr. Roeber said the number of risks 
selecting retrospective rating has con- 
tinued to increase from year to year, the 
tetal numbcr in operation in one or 
more states under jurisdiction of the Na- 
tional Council from 1936 to October 1, 
1945, reaching 4,345. The upward trend 
las continued over the past two years 
he said, despite the fact that some 200 
Michigan risks formerly handled by the 
New York office are now handled by the 
Michigan Workmen’s Compensation 
Rating Bureau. The New York office, he 
said, continues to serve as the central 
clearing house on retrospective rating 
matters in connection with risks having 
operations in One or more states under 
National Council jurisdiction and has 
promulgated the official retrospective 
rating adjustments on such risks. 

in the past year, Mr. Roeber said, the 
claim executives’ committee has com- 
bined its meetings with those of the 
medical subcommittee of the joint claims 
committee of the National Association of 
Mutual Casualty Companies and the As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives; the two committees are of the 
same membership and the arrangement 
has proven satisfactory from the stand- 
point of convenience and time saved to 
the members of the respective commit- 
tees. Under the topic “Bureau Adminis- 
tration,” Mr. Roeber said: 


To Resume Normal Staff 


“It is hoped that with the return of 
nany men from the armed forces it will 
be possible to reestablish a normal in- 
spection staff. It is anticipated that dur- 
ing the coming year, inspections of many 
new, as well as previously inspected 
risks, will be made. This appears to be 
particularly important at the present 
time because of the many new products 
and procedures developed during the war 
period.” 

Eight new companies joined the Na- 
tional Council during the year, as fol- 
lows: Atlantic Mutual Indemnity Co., 
Carolina Casualty Insurance Co., Emmco 
Casualty Insurance Co. (local for In- 
diana and Michigan), Ideal Mutual In- 
surance Co., Iowa Mutual Casualty Co., 
Peerless Casualty Co.; Secured Casualty 
Insurance Co., and Transit Casualty Co. 

Present membership is 150 carriers of 
which there are 100 stock companies, 37 
mutuals, 6 reciprocals, six State Funds, 
and 1 Lloyd’s. 





Personal A. & H. Bureau 
Holds Annual Meeting 


BIDLE’S REPORT DISCUSSED 





Rate Regulatory Legislation Biggest 
Topic on 3-Day Agenda at Atlantic 
City; Prevost’s Report 





The Bureau of Personal Accident & 
Health Underwriters held one of the 
busiest annual meetings of its long ca- 
reer on December 10 to 12 at Hotel 
Claridge, Atlantic City, N. J., with a fine 
attendance and with post-war A. & H. 
problems uppermost for solution. First 
on the program was the joint meeting 
the morning of December 10 of the gov- 


erning, underwriting, manual and statis- 
tical committees. Then came the long- 
awaited report by Logan Bidle, Aetna 
Life, as chairman of the special commit- 
tee on rate regulatory legislation, which 
provoked keen interest and discussion. 
The governing committee’s report by 
Harry Prevost, United’ States F. & G., 
as chairman of this committee, was an- 
other highspot of the first day’s session. 


Follmann’s 23-Page Report 


Joseph F. Follmann, Jr., manager of 
the bureau for the past six months and 
before that with the Pennsylvania Insur- 
ance Department, and who is doing an 
unusually good job in his new post, sub- 
mitted a 23-page report at the second 
day’s session. It was hailed as one of 
the best surveys of the A. & H. picture 
ever to be read at a bureau meeting and 
gave a splendid index to the wide-flung 
operations of the organization during 
one of the most active years in its his- 
tory. Mr. Follmann centered considera- 
ble attention on the Supreme Court’s 
SEUA decision and then said: 

“The A. & H. business today is, fairly 
or not, under fire. The Insurance Com- 
missioners are dissatisfied with the be- 
haviors of certain companies in the field. 
They, the commissioners, are insistent 
that the accident and health business 
nust in the future be more stringently 
regulated to the end that unjust, unrea- 
sonable, and unfair practices might be 
eliminated. To this, responsible insurers 
have no objections. They heartily agree. 
The difficulty still facing both the com- 
missioners and the companies, however, 
is in localizing the abuses, and then in 
determining what means are necessary 
in order to correct those abuses. The 
Bureau has offered its cooperation and 
assistance to all commissioners con- 
cerned with the problem and will con- 
tinually and willingly assist wherever its 
presence might contribute to the solu- 


tion.” 
A. & H. Regulaticn 


Discussing the evident demand 
throughout the country for more thor- 
ough regulation of A. & H. insurance, 
Mr. Follmann said in part: 

“To what extent this demand is justified might 
be open to some question; particularly until the 
component parts of such demand are broken 
apart and examined. The fact remains, however, 
that there is a general public feeling that A. & 
H insurance must be more stringently regulated. 
The companies themselves favor the extension of 
the standard provision law from the twenty-three 
states now having that law to all forty-eight of 
the states. The passage and execution of this 
law alone would produce much greater regula- 
tion of the A. & H. business and is readily 
welcomed by all sound companies in the acci- 
dent and health business. Responsible companies 
are further interested in any laws, well admin- 
istered, which would bring to an end unjust, un- 
fair, and deceptive practices. 

“Particular interest is shown in the four 
states—Virginia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky—whose legislatures meet in 1946 and do 
net meet again until after the Congressional 
moratorium set forth in Public Law 15. These 
states are particularly anxious for more regula- 
tion of the A. & H. business and have so stated. 
It is trusted that in their haste, with a legisla- 
tive deadline staring them in the face, which 
might not be as imperative as they think, that 
they do not put on the statute books hastily 
conceived and too loosely constructed legislation 
which would serve to create problems for the 
Insurance Departments and the courts, and 





















JOSEPH F. FOLLMANN, JR. 


which would unduly and without purpose ham 
pez the doing of business by the companies.” 

Among other things Mr. Follmann put 
on the record that the Personal A. & H. 
Bureau has been represented at all meet- 
ings of the All-Industry Committee 
since it became a part of that committee 
last August. The Bureau has also been 
represented at all meetings of the Clay- 
ton and Sherman Act subcommittees of 
the All-Industry Committee. 





For additional news on Personal A. | 
& H. Bureau meeting see Page 110. | 





Charged with “Complacency” 

As a final thought on this subject he 
stressed that A. & H. interests “have 
been and still are working constantly 
and diligently to bring about legislation 
which will at once provide the necessary 
degree of regulation desired by the 
states and yet fulfill the needs of the 
many different types of companies writ- 
ing A. & H. insurance. The companies 
in our business are at present charged 
by the Commissioners’ committee on 
Federal legislation with ‘complacency’ 
and have been told quite bluntly that the 
next move must be made by them. This 
charge we do not feel to be fair, as an 
industry, for while it may be true in par- 
ticular instances, the A. & H. industry 
as a whole has worked strenuously to 
bring about the necessary type of legis 
lation. 

“To date, because the Commissioners 
have not accepted our proposals, we 
have met with little in the way of final 
accomplishment. That does not mean, 
however, that we have not worked nor 
that our work has not produced many 
findings.” 

Big feature of the Wednesday session, 
it addition to report by Secretary Ralph 
Brann, and that of the nominating com- 
mittee, was the underwriting forum con- 
ducted by R. B. Smith, A. & H. super- 
intendent, Eagle-Globe-Royal Indemnity 
Cos. The meeting closed with an annual 
dinner that evening. 


SESSIONS REJOINS TRAVELERS 

William A. Sessions, who was dis- 
charged from the USNR as commander 
with many citations and ribbons for 
bravery, one of which is the Order of 
the Fatherland, First Class, Soviet Gov- 
ernment, has rejoined the Travelers. He 
has been assigned to the Newark office 
as assistant manager, fidelity-surety 
lines. Originally he was with Employers’ 
Liability in New York, joining the Trav- 
elers just before World War II and as- 
signed to Buffalo. 


SPOTTKE IN KANSAS CITY 

Albert E. Spottke, manager of the au- 
tomobile department of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 
delivered an address on automobile lia- 
bility insurance before the meeting of 
the Casualty & Surety Underwriters As- 
sociation of Kansas City, Mo., Decem- 
ber 7 
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Story of the Big Shasta Dam 


Twenty-two Surety Companies Played Important Role in ‘This Huge Construction 


Project in California, Largest Since Hoover and Grand Coulee Dam Jobs; Unusual 


Features in Underwriting Risk; Aggregate Premiums Exceeded $1,000,000. 





Wesley Swadley 


STEVICK 


GUY LEROY 
HE THREE largest rivers on tlie 
Pacific Coast of the United States 

are the Columbia, the Colorado and the 
Sacramento. Practically all of the water 
of the Pacific Coast turns into these 
three rivers and all of the agricultural 
and manufacturing business of the Pa- 
cific Coast States runs down through 
these rivers either to tidewater or to 
transcontinental railroads. 

The first of these three rivers to be 
brought under control was the Colorado 
River when the Hoover Dam was con- 
structed about ten vears ago. When this 
dam is referred to it will be called the 
Hoover Dam, which is its proper and 
legal title. notwithstanding cfforts of 
Secretary Ickes to change it. When that 
dam was completed the construction cost 
was $54,261,630, but this did not include 
the cost of large steel pressure pipes 
and the overhead of construction. So 
the total cost approximated $85,000.000 
and the cost of transmitting the water 
and electrical energy from the dam to 
the cities and lands of southern Califor- 
nia made an entire cost exceeding $300,- 
000,000. 

Grand Coulee Dam 

The Grand Coulee Dam was built un- 
der two contracts: first, for the founda- 
tion of $35,000,000, and then for the 
superstructure — $40,000,000. to which 
should be added for overhead and for 
facilities not included in the original 
contract enough to make $100,000,000. 
The purpose of this dam is to create a 
large amount of electric energy from 
the verv great quantity of water coming 
down the Columbia River, and later to 
build another large dam end_ reservoir 
in the Grand Coulee (of glacier origin) 
about 500 feet above the present dam 
which will be filled with water pumped 
from the present dam bv the electrical 
energy created bv it, and then distrib- 
uted over more than 1,000,000 acres of 
land capable of cultivation. This will 


By Guy LeRoy Stevicx, SAN FRANCIsco 
Vice President, Fidelity © Deposit Co. 








For the first time the story of the Shasta Dam project, largest construc- 
tion job undertaken in this country since the Hoover Dam and Grand Coulee 
Dam jobs, is told by one who took a leading part for the surety companies 
in arranging the necessary insurance protection. He is Guy LeRoy Stevick, 
author of this article who is one of the outstanding company executives in the 
honding business—dean of Pacific Coast surety men and proud of his half a 
century of business activity. So thoroughly did he and the designated surety 
committee of five arrange the underwriting features of this huge risk that at 
no time were there any differences of opinion between the contractors or the 


co-sureties on any matter concerning the contract or bond. 


Mr. Stevick pays 


tribute in his article to the organizing genius of William A.* Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Constructors, Inc., the successful bidder on the job, and to 
Frank Crowe, the Big Chief in this contract as well as in the Hoover Dam. 
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add at least $200,000,000 additional cost 
and will irrigate the largest contiguous 
body of land at any one place in the 
country. The land is practically useless 
at the present time but it will become 
very valuable when irrigated. 

Importance of Shasta Dam 

The Shasta Dam across the Sacra- 
mento River near Mt. Shasta, started 
with a contract price of $36,000,000 and 
the work contemplated has over-run to 
the extent of something over $10,000,000. 
A combination of contractors who had 
built Hoover Dam and participated in 
building Grand Coulee Dam were un- 
successful bidders on Shasta Dam but 
were successful in getting the contracts 
for furnishine cement and aggregates— 
at a price of about $10,000,000. Thev 
built the Permanente Cement Works 
near San Francisco to furnish the ce- 
ment, and a gravel plant about ten 
miles from the dam end installed a new 
method of transportation—a rubber belt 
nineteen and one-half miles long to 
carry the aggregates to the dam site. 
This system of rubber belt conveyance, 
new at the time, has since become a 
standard method of conveyance. Henry 
Kaiser is entitled to credit for this in- 
novation. 

One of the unusual and important pur- 
poses of the Shasta Dam is to prevent 
sea water from backing up from San 
Francisco Bay into the Sacramento 
River. During summer months when 
the river is low, salt water has flowed 
with the tide u» the Sacramento thus 
destroying municipal and agricultural 
uses of the water in the towns and farms 
extending as far north as the city of 
Sacramento which is seventy-five miles 
from the mouth of the river. The dam 
permits regulation in the flow of water 
during the vear and thus serves a double 
purpose: (1) to dam up the water be- 
hind the dam and (2) to keep fresh 
water flowing at the mouth of the river 
and preventing tide water from backing 
up into the river. 

Just below the dam a little ways an- 
other dam across the same river has 
been constructed, known as the Kes- 
wick Dam, at an expense of approxi- 
mately $5,000,000. To this must be added 
the long system of water canals carrying 
the waters of this dam and gathering 
into these the waters of other streams 
flowing into the valley. The largest of 
these is the Friant Dam on the Kern 





River. When the cost of the canals and 
the associated dams are added to that of 
the Shasta Dam the total cost will ap- 
proximate that of each of the other two 
dams described. The main purpose of 
the Shasta Dam is to furnish power and 
supplementary irrigation for the great 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys of 
California—which were once a great in- 
land sea and now form the great inland 
valley of California—being more than 
500 miles long and 100 miles wide. 


panies’ people and their associates who 
had been interested in the construction 
of Grand Coulee Dam. This combination 
bid $36,202,357. The successful bidder 
was the Pacific Constructors, Inc., who 
bid $35,934,450, and this company repre- 
sented contractors who had _ been 
brought together under the tutelage of 
William A. Johnson, and had their head- 
quarters in Los Angeles. 
Many Underwriting Problems 

The purpose I had in mind in the be- 
ginning of this story was to interest 
surety underwriters in some of the prob- 
lems which were met in the underwrit- 
ing of the Shasta Dam bond. The con- 
struction and payment of labor and ma- 
terial used on each of these dams was 
guaranteed by corporate suretyship of 
twenty-two companies. In order to ac- 
complish this each of the large compan- 
ies constituting membership in_ the 
Surety Association of America was per- 
mitted and requested to carry as large 
an amount of suretyship as it could ai- 
ford. 

The constructors who subscribed to the 
stock of the company which constructed 
the dam were: 

American Pipe & Construction Co. 


and Wm. A, Johnson, Los Angeles $300,000 





SHASTA DAM 


I hesitate to ascribe to these three 
dams their ultimate use. Within the 
lives of most of us who are now living, 
these dams and streams will support 
from ten to twenty million people, and 
in the future if the Asiatic experience of 
supporting population is used, more peo- 
ple will live in this territory than now 
inhabit the United States. 

There were only two bids on the con- 
struction of the,dam, one being the 
Shasta Construction Company, which 
was in effect the bid of the Six Com- 


0),000 


00,000 


Griffith Company, Los Angeles....... 
J. C. Maguire & Co., Los Angeles... 
Metropolitan Construction Co. (Wood, 


Bevanda, Jahn & Bressi) So, Cal.. 10,000 
Arundel Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 00,000 
Foley Brothers, Inc., St. Paul and 

OW ROME oe cctcl eset cose ee ses 300,000 
L, FT. Lawilet, Montade «i064. lee 00,000 
Shofner, Gordon & Hinman, So. Cal. 00,000 


W. E. Callahan Construction Co. 
(Gunther & Shirley) Dallas & Nebr. 


19,000 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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Commissioners Happy Over Results 
Of Their Meeting in Grand Rapids 


\-ked by The Eastern Underwriter 
at tie conclusion of the convention of 


Nat onal Association of Insurance Com- 


missioners last week as to the sig- 
nificance of the convention, Commis- 
sioncrs made the following comments: 
“Dineen, New York: I think that 
progress was made at this meeting and 
that a great deal of it is attributable to 
the fine work done by the All-Industry 
Committee. The mere fact that the in- 
dusiry did not reach complete agreement 
in every aspect of the problem in no 
way affects the outstanding contribution 
on research made by the industry. It 
was a pleasure to work with so many 
able people and to see them put indi- 
vidual opinions to one side for the 
over-all good of the business. 
Harrington, Massachusetts: The suc- 
cess of the Grand Rapids convention 
was demonstrated in the decision to 
present rating bills after the remarkable 
cooperation of the All-Industry Com- 
mittee in submitting for study by the 
Commissioners of an extraordinarily 
able number of briefs; in the progress 
made in respect to fire insurance clas- 
sification and in the practical comple- 
tion of the new Fraternal Code. After 
considerable floundering around, during 
a period of many months with respect 
to arriving at rating legislation conclu- 
sions, recommendations were finally 
made and the Commissioners became 
prepared for action. We are grateful to 
the All-Industry Committee for its co- 
oper ition. Some of the best legal minds 
in America furnished the Commissioners 
with their opinions, and the mere fact 
that this talent, representing all divi- 
sions of the business, got together for 
these deliberations, not only meant a 
strong support for the continuity of 


state supervision, but also was in the 
best interests of the American public. 
We have not solved all the problems of 
state supervision, but we have taken 
long steps towards that direction. We 
are dealing in a field where much is new 
and it is constantly changing. Still in 
its infancy, the science and art of rate- 
making will have attention for years 
to come. It will be intelligent attention. 
Modification of the rating laws will 
come as the years go by in order to 
adjust them to changing economic and 
other situations. Just as the new bills 
are the product of the best thought in 
supervisory circles and in the industry, 
I believe that future changes will have 
the benefit of similar wise counsel. 

Allyn, Connecticut: The National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners 
will always be grateful to the All-Indus- 
try Committee for the contributions of 
thought furnished the Commissioners, 
for the hundreds of hours conscientiously 
devoted to arriving at solution of prob- 
lems, and for all other aspects of its 
cooperation. The magnitude of the prob- 
lem, and its significance to the public, 
were recognized in the most public- 
spirited fashion characterized by intense 
study of the situation, with foresight 
and vision always in mind. 

Carey, New Jersey: Insurance super- 
vision emerged from the Grand Rapids 
convention stronger than it was before 
the convention opened its sessions. The 
cooperation between the insurance in- 
dustry and the state supervisory depart- 
ments in reaching uniform procedure 
for the betterment of industry and the 
public at large is an outstanding de- 
velopment. 

Bowles, Virginia; Kavanaugh, Colo- 
rado: Convention was important and it 
was successful. Real progress was made. 





TO OPEN AVIATION DEPT. 


Nube! Agency, Inc.. Names Wm. F. 
Mullen, Jr., as Manager New Dept.; 
1945 Production, 20% Ahead 

Due to the anticipated post-war in- 
in aviation business and expan- 
sion of the aircraft industry, John F. 
Nubel, president of the Nubel Agency, 
Inc, 111 John Street, N. Y., announces 
the formation of an aviation insurance 
department which will get under way 
soon after January 1, 1946. Manager of 
the new department will be William F. 
Mullen, Jr., who is returning to the 
agency after three years of service in 
the Army Air Forces. Before the war 
Mr. Mullen was in the inland marine 
underwriting department of the Nubel 
agency. 

For the year 1945, one of the best 
since his agency was organized, Mr. 
Nube! reports an over-all production in- 
crease for all lines of 20%. Biggest gain 
has been shown in inland marine vol- 
ume, continuing the favorable trend ex- 
Perienced in 1944. Loss ratios for all 
lines written are about the same as 
those of 1944 (25%-35%) with the ex- 
ception of automobile ratios which are 
running between 40%-45%. 

D ng the year Mr. Nubel continued 
his rvice to the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange as a member of its 
arbitrition committee. The coming year 
will mark his thirty-fifth anniversary 
in tt business, having started in 1911 
h Royal Indemnity Co. 


crease 





OBSERVES 25TH ANNIVERSARY 
At N. Vaillancourt, staff member 


in Hertford Accident’s bonding depart- 
p itent, completed her twenty-fifth year 
a he Hartford i insurance organiza- 
an on December 7. Mrs. Vaillancourt 
“s Seen continuously with the com- 
oe bond department since December 


Otis Heads Committee for 
Hospital Building Fund 


Courtlandt Otis, vice president of 
Johnson & Higgins, is chairman of tlie 
insurance committee of the Beekman- 
Downtown Hospital Building Fund. The 
five division vice chairmen are as fol- 
lows: Marine division, J. Arthur Bogar- 
dus, vice president and treasurer, At- 


lantic Mutual Insurance Co.; insurance 
brokers division, L. D. Egbert, vice 
president, Brown, Crosby & Co.; cas- 


ualty division, W. E. McKell, vice presi- 
dent, American ee Co.; insurance 
agents division, G. Michelsen, Hall & 
Henshaw, and fire sivisions Mortimer E. 
Sprague, vice president of the Home. 

The campaign is to raise $2,750,000 for 
a new hospital to be built at William, 
Beekman and Spruce Streets to replace 
the present Beekman Hospital, Beekman 
and Water Streets, and the Downtown 
Hospital, 127 Broad Street. 





Classification Auto Rates 
Are Approved in Virginia 


The classification plan for automobile 
bodily injury and property damage rates, 
based on mileage, has been approved by 
the Corporation Commission of Virginia 
and will become effective January 1. 

Under the revision, five companies at 
present deviating from the regular 
schedule, will be permitted tc continue 
their deviations. They are State Farm 
Mutual Auto, Virginia Auto Mutual, 
Farm Bureau Auto, Indemnity Insurance 
Co. of North America and’the Key- 
stone Auto Club Casualty Co. 





Lieutenant Commander O. J. Parker. 
Jr., USNR, has been released to inactive 
duty after having served for thirty-four 
months in the office of the Assistant 
Secretary, Insurance Section. 
der Parker will return 
Atlanta, Ga., 
Insurance 


Comman- 
February 1 to 
as president of the Parker 
Agency, Inc. 


Hunt Gives His Report 
To N. Y. Federation 


TALKS ON LEGISLATIVE BILLS 


Says State Fund Bills Will Again Be 
Introduced as Abuses Have 
Been Continued 
Officers of the Insurance Federation 
cf New York have helped immeasurably 
in overcoming a feeling of hostility on 
the part of the legislators toward insur- 
ance due primarily to the failure of ex- 
ecutives in the business to come to AI- 
bany and appear before their committees 
when highly important legislation is un- 
der discussion, said Everette Hunt, sec- 
retary of the federation, in his report to 
the annual meeting in New York City, 

December 5 

Reviewing legislation affecting insur- 
ance before the New York legislature 
this year, Mr. Hunt said that during the 
1945 session there were 78 bills, and 
amendments to sections of the insur- 
ance law introduced and in addition, 
the usual large number of bills to 
amend sections of the workmen’s com- 
pensation act. The mosi important legis- 
lation introduced affecting insurance 
agents, Mr. Hunt said, were four bills 
concerning the State Fund. One pro- 
vided for elimination of solicitation by 
the State Fund, the second would have 
required the State Fund to pay 2% pre- 
mium tax which stock and mutual car- 
riers pay, the third would have put the 
fund under supervision of the Insurance 
Department and the fourth provided that 
employers insuring in stock and mutual 
companies be exempt from liability in the 
same manner in which employers are 
exempt who insure in the State Fund. 


Bills Introduced 

This program of legislation, Mr. Hunt 
said, had been in the making for severa! 
years and last year all of them were 
introduced, “but due to the tremendous 
opposition which the State Fund was 
able to develop, it was thought unwise 
to press them for a vote.” This year, he 
said, the bills all advanced to third 
reading, but on March 13, Edward J. 
Powers of Mount Vernon was appointed 
executive director of the State Fund, and 
he urged that the legislation not be 
pressed as he felt that the abuses in the 
operation of the State Fund could be 
corrected by executive action. Mr. Hunt 
spoke of a conference held with the 
members of the legislature who had in- 
troduced the bills and with officers of 
the New York State Association of Lo- 
cal Agents, Mr. Powers and himself, 
and continued: 

“It was our opinion, however, that 
thre insurance industry ought not to rely 
on such an informal understanding and 
the bills were continued on the legisla- 
tive calendars. On March 21 a confer- 
ence was called by one of the leading 
Republican officials close to Governor 
Dewey who urged that the bills not be 
pressed for passage this year and that 
if such action were taken that Mr. 
Powers would commit himself in writing 
to correct the abuses comneiunee of. He 
did so by a letter dated March 22, 1945. 
As you know, Mr. Powers is a member 
of association of local agents and had 
a large agency at Mt. Vernon. It was 
our sincere hope that this arrangement 
would accomplish the results desired and 
it is our understanding that if it does 
not the Governor will go along with our 
State Fund legislative program at the 
next session. 

Solicitations Continue 

“T regret to report that Mr. Powers 
has found himself unable to stop solicit- 
ing by reason of the complete civil serv- 
ice bureaucracy which exists in the State 
Fund. John Stott [president of the New 
York State Association of Local Agents] 
and I had a conference with Mr. Powers, 
September 26. As a result of this, a 
meeting will probably be held in Albany 
before January 1 with the state officials 
who requested that our program be de- 
ferred, to press the legislation for pas- 
sage and approval in January since it 
now definitely appears that nothing can 











LINCOLN PRAISES O’MAHONEY 





Metropolitan Life President’s Introduc- 
tion of U. S. Senator at Insur- 
ance Federation Luncheon 


The introduction by Leroy A. Lincoln, 
president, Metropolitan Life, of U. S. 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney of Wyom- 
ing as guest speaker at the New York 
De- 
interest 


Federation’s luncheon 


carried 


Insurance 
cember 5, 
in view of the nation-wide 
of both men. Speaking highly of the 
Senator’s ability and influence Mr. Lin- 
coln paraphrased Ralph Waldo Emer- 
that Public Law 
and shadow” of 
several whom Senator O’Ma- 
honey was certainly one. 

Mr. Lincoln further complimented the 
Senator for the consistent position he 
took throughout the long and involved 
steps leading up to the enactment of 
Public Law 15, and said: “I feel that 
he was in favor of state supervision of 
insurance while, at the same time, main- 
taining that certain practices which he 
thought were in violation of the Sher- 
man Act should be discontinued.” 

Recalling the days of the TNEC life 
insurance investigation, Mr. Lincoln 
noted that Senator O’Mahoney, as chair- 
man of the committee, had conducted 
the hearings in a judicial manner and 
that the TNEC report which he signed 
was not uncomplimentary to the busi- 
ness of life insurance. 

Not only does he occupy a prominent 
place in the Senate but he as an elder 
statesman in Washington carries tre- 
mendous_ responsibilities and will be 
confronted by unprecedented problems 
growing out of the war. 


considerable 
prominence 


saying 
length 
men of 


son’s words in 
15 was “the 





be accomplished by executive action on 
the part of the Director. 

“In connection with State Fund legis- 
lation, each year it has been introduced, 
a group of officials from the fund have 
come to Albany, set up headquarters and 
lobbied against all our bills. Their main 
argument is that the passage of the 
legislation which we propose will result 
in the fund being forced to take only 
the bad risks and that argument carries 
quite a lot of weight with legislators 
who are very friendly to the attitude 
of the companies and the agents as re- 
spects the fund. 

“Of course, the answer to this is ap- 
parent. The private carriers must set 
up an assigned risk pool to take care 
of the risks which no one company 
wishes to take on. This would not seem 
to be a great obstacle. | am informed 
that the voluntary assigned risk bureau 
set up before the safety responsibility 
law went into effect has worked out 
very well and that the losses resulting 
from these assigned risks have not been 


nearly as great as many thought and 
that the average is not bad.” 
Department Bills Pass 
Mr. Hunt said that twenty-nine bills, 


which Insurance Superintendent Robert 
E. Dineen had introduced had no oppo- 
sition from any source and were passed. 
Among the insurance bills which were 
not reported out of committee, he said, 
were two bills which would have given 
the Superintendent power to control the 
operations of rating and service organi- 
zations, The effect of these bills, he said, 
would have been to permit minority 
groups to seek aid of the Superintendent 
in overriding the expressed will of the 
majority. “It was felt by those con- 
cerned with these bills,’ Mr. Hunt said, 
“that they gave the Superintendent too 
much power; that it was an undemocra- 
tic thing to authorize anyone to control 
operations of organizations, and further 
that the language in the bills was un- 
certain and unconstitutional.” 

Mr. Hunt said one of the most de- 
bated bills introduced at the last session 
of the New York legislature was the one 
which would have given the Superinten- 
dent the right to explore into and set up 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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Comprehensive Insurance Rating Plan 
Met Needs of Government 





Johnstone Studio 


PETERSON 


GEORGE E. 


As the war drums rolled in 1940, 
America faced the most stupendous task 
in its history. The conflict was moving 
eastward and our Atlantic seaboard was 
threatened. American industry was re- 
quired to change its peacetime tempo in 
the production of automobiles, refrig- 
erators, washing machines and civilian 
gadgets to the mass production of guns 
and ammunition, submarines and battle- 
ships and the thousands of other war 
necessities. It was required to under- 
take the construction of facilities for 
housing and training millions of fight- 
ing men and of military installations on 
island bases. 

It was to be expected that our casu- 
alty insurance carriers, with their ex- 
tensive claim and engineering organiza- 
tions, should contribute their services to 
the war effort on a non-profit basis, but 


the magnitude of the undertakings and 
the conditions under which they were 
operated presented many problems new 
to the casualty insurance business. 

It was evident from the beginning that 
the standard plans of rating workmen’s 
compensation and employers liability, 
automobile and general bodily injury 
and property damage liability insurance 
were not designed for application to 
the millions of dollars of war contracts. 
The War Department recognized the 
need of a rating plan which would en- 
able the Government to utilize the serv- 
ices of the casualty insurance carriers, 
a plan which would eliminate the profit 
element but which would afford the car- 
riers reasonable reimbursement for the 
expenses incurred in the rendering of 
such services. 


Comprehensive Insurance Rating Plan 
To meet these conditions the Com- 
prehensive Insurance Rating Plan was 
developed through collaboration of the 
carriers with the War Department. In 
essence this plan is a form of retro- 


By Gerorce E. PETERSON 
Secretary, The Travelers 


spective rating with a maximum pre- 
mium equal to 90% of the standard 
premium increased to provide for state 
taxes. 

The ultimate results produced under 
this rating plan will not be known for 
several years to come for, although the 
plan provides for the first settlement of 
premium eight months after termination 
of the policies, it has in many instances 
been considered advisable by all inter- 
ested parties to postpone the final pre- 
mium adjustment until more of the 
claims could be included on a closed 
basis. Furthermore, the plan contains 
no provision for the additional cost of 
reopened claims, nor for incurred but 
unreported losses which arise after the 
final premium adjustment and as addi- 
tional losses from these sources must 
be expected and as the insurance car- 
riers must assume such additional losses 
without reimbursement, the final results 
cannot be determined until some future 
date. 

Met Every Need of the Government 

It is fair to state, however, that 
through the use of this rating plan the 
casualty insurance carriers have met 
every need of our Government in respect 


to the protection and services required 
by operations conducted from Alaska to 
South America, in Europe and in the 
Orient. 

The carriers will in the years to come, 
derive immeasurable benefit from the 
experience gained and the lessons 
learned in meeting the problems cre- 
ated by the war and through the han- 
dling and servicing of business written 
under the Comprehensive Rating Plan. 

For many years casualty insurance 
carriers have promoted the safety move- 
ment in industry and’ have maintained 
that success in safety work could be 
achieved only through the application 
of three basic principles—namely, effi- 
cient organization, forceful executive di- 
rection and the observance of all safety 
rules. War is destructive in terms of 
life, property and material resources 
and while some of this destruction can- 
not be avoided, the conservation of man- 
power and physical resources of industry 
demanded the cooperative efforts of the 
Government agencies, the employer, the 
employe and the insurance carrier in 
the carrying out of this underlying 
foundation of safety work. The war 
proved a_ good testing ground and 


Sees A. & H. as Vehicle for Service; 


Finds Avocation in Directing Choirs 


Willard L. Wesner, chief accountant 
and editor of the “Fieldman” of the 
accident and health department of the 
Commercial and Metropolitan Casualty 
Companies of the Loyalty Group, is a 
fortunate man, in that he is in the type 
of work that he respects and he has a 
hobby to which he has devoted his 
extra-curricular hours for thirty years. 
As to his feeling for the accident and 
health business, when The Eastern 
Underwriter asked him about it, he 
described it as “the greatest vehicle of 
nation-wide service to all people because 
it stabilizes the economic life of every 
person,” 

Mr. Wesner’s outside interest is 
music, and for thirty years he has 
directed church choirs. He is now Min- 
ister of Music of the Watchung Avenue 
Congregational Church at Montclair, 
N. J., where he has developed four 
choirs totaling 125 voices, and ranging 
from children to adults. 

From the standpoints of both voca- 
tion and avocation, Mr. Wesner is self- 
trained. He was born and reared in 
Jacksonville, Ill. Following his gradua- 
tion from high school and business col- 
lege, he worked his way through college 
as private secretary to an Illinois Su- 
preme Court judge. He was graduated 
with a Bachelor of Music degree in 
piano and organ from Illinois College at 
Jacksonville. 

First Insurance Job 

His first insurance job was as assist- 
ant secretary of the American Bankers 
Insurance Co., Chicago. In 1930, he ac- 
cepted the assistant managership of ac- 
cident and health department of the 
Commercial Casualty in its Chicago 
branch office. In 1931 he was called to 
the head office of the Loyalty Group 
at Newark, in his present capacity. Mr. 
Wesner manages to combine his two 


WILLARD L. WESNER 


major interests in the Glee Club of 
seventy voices which he has organized 
within the Loyalty Group. 

During World War II Mr. Wesner 
served as a corporal in the Army Medi- 
cal Corps at Camp Pickett, Va., where 
he taught shorthand, typewriting and 
military correspondence in the Clerk’s 
School, and was chapel organist. 

Mr. Wesner is a charter member and 
former secretary.of the Newark Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion and recently was elected vice 
president of that organization, in charge 
of publicity. 








demonstrated beyond doubt that these 
basic principles of safety were workable 
in any situation and in all circum- 
stances. In pre-war industry it was some- 
times found that accident prevention 
work was not always supported by the 
prime motivating force of executive di- 
rection. Recognizing this fact, the Gov- 
ernment agencies in coping with the 
recent national emergency, took vigor- 
ous action to conserve manpower in in- 
dustry and industry’s chief executives 
assumed the responsibility of safeguard- 
ing the welfare of workers and_ the 
conservation of physical resources. 


Success in Reducing Accident 
Frequency and Severity 


Phenomenal success in reducing acci- 
dent frequency and severity, even in 
operations of extreme exposure and 
severe hazard, was achieved through the 
closest of cooperation between the Goy- 
ernment agencies, management and the 
safety engineers. The national average 
injury rate for all industry declined 
steadily through the war years and a 
reduction of accident frequency rates in 
shipbuilding, aircraft manufacturing, ex- 
plosives manufacturing and heavy con- 
struction work, of approximately 30% 
was recorded. The control of accidents 
was made an_ objective part of each 
project, resulting in the prompt cor- 
rection of accident producing condi- 
tions, the providing of the most efficient 
safety equipment and the education of 
the worker to the hazards of his job 
and to the safest method of perform- 
ing it: 

The adjustment of claims on_ these 
war projects, including the establish- 
ment of facilities for the administration 
of medical and hospital treatment to 
employes also presented new problems 
to casualty claim adjusters, even those 
who had spent many years of their lives 
in claim adjusting work. They were re- 
quired to meet many new situations and 
deal with many different types of peo- 
ple, especially where the insurance ex- 
posure was located in foreign lands. 

In the adjustment of compensatioi 
claims it was necessary to follow many 
injured employes from the place of in- 
jury to their homes, thousands of mil’s 
away, in order to supply them with 
their compensation and medical benefits 
promptly. 

Claim Flexibility 

The basic structure of the large 
nationwide casualty insurance claim of- 
ganizations has been developed along 
flexible lines in order that they may 
be adjusted to cope satisfactorily with 
any problems which may arise. The wat 
has demonstrated the soundness of this 
claim structure and has proven that 
these claim organizations, while oper- 
ating under well administered compen- 
sation laws, with proper cooperation be- 
tween the employer and the insurance 
carricr, can maintain peacetime stand- 
ards of claim service under \.artime 
conditions. ; 

Last, but not least, the war fas in- 
spired confidence on the part o| those 
who are making casualty insurance their 
life’s work, in the underlying principles 
which have governed the conduct 0 
this business throughout the years. It 
has created new ideas and a more pro- 
found appreciation of the obligations 
which casualty insurance must «assume 
in the future business life of the natiot. 
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Organized Buyers’ Movement T en Y ears Old, 
Steps Up Program of Activity 


By W. WINTHROP CLEMENT 


Executive Secretary, Risk Research Institute, Inc. 


December, 1945, marks two major an- 
niversaries in Risk Research Institute 
history: two years ago today the present 
program of operations was established ; 
the year-end will mark the completion 
of ten full years of institute activity 
Today a national association of insur- 
ance buyers, in functioning fact as well 
as in corporate charter, this organization 
is able to review a measurable degree of 
accomplishment and to preview the out- 
look with very real confidence. 

Buying Profession Has Advanced 

The position of the insurance mana- 
ser has been advancing continuously 
throughout the past ten years, but in 
1945, as in no other single year, his sta- 
ture as a factor in business management 
has increased by unprecedented meas- 
ures to unprecedented size. Insurance 
management is no longer the step-child 
of financial, legal, real estate or “gen- 
eral expense” departments. It is a pro- 
fession—established, respected, encour- 
aged by top-flight executives in all fields 
of industry and commerce as an inte- 
rral and essential part of good business 
administration. The insurance buyer's 
ceaseless and arduous efforts to provide 
his employer with adequate protection 
at proper cost, particularly through the 
limitless confusions and. difficulties of 
the war years, has now been recognized 
by many firms, and is being rewarded 
with increased dignity, prestige, respon- 
sibility and financial remuneration. 

Membership Doubled This Year 

The expansion of organization, within 
the ranks of a young profe ssion moving 
so rapidly forward, is a natural and 
logical development. Risk Research In- 
stitute has not only doubled its mem- 
bership in 1945 (having doubled the 1943 
figure in 1944) but it has also doubled its 
annual membership fee without the loss 
of a single member and with continued 
increase in interest. The establishment 
of local buyer groups in Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Dallas, San Francisco and else- 
where, in years past, and the enthusiasm 
with which buyers in these and other 
cities have received the institute’s “Plan 
for Organization and Activities” of 
strong local groups within the frame- 
work of a strong national organization, 
defines the professional insurance mana- 
ger as an alert, progressive adjunct to 
the business of insurance. 

10,000 Buyers Estimated 

A conservative estimate indicates 
more than 10,000 concerns in this coun- 
try today where insurance management 
is the major, if not the sole work, of a 
member of the executive staff. Many of 
these 10,000 men and women are “in- 
surance experts” in the real sense of 
that phrase. It is regrettable that for 
so long the insurance industry, in gen- 
eral, has given scant attention to the 
requests of groups organized from “the 
10,000.” With its headquarters and _ its 
monthly meetings located in New York 

the heart and head, in a sense, of 
American insurance—Risk Research In- 
stitute has never been refused contact 
with or an address by leading insurance 
company executives. Such  arrange- 
ments, however, are sometimes not 


easily made even here, and in some 
cities they seem virtually impossible. 








AUTHOR STRESSES POST-WAR NEEDS AND DESIRES 


W. Winthrop Clement, author of this article, was formerly insurance buyer for 
the Lerner Stores Corp. He came into the Risk Research Institute exactly two years 
ago and due in large measure to his efforts the membership of the organization 
since January, 1944, has been increased by more than 200%. Ten years old in 1945, 
RRI is ie a national association of insurance buyers of which the president is 
George E. Rogers of Robert Gair Co., one of its charter members. 

In bis article Mr. Clement points to a new program of departmentalized ac- 
tivity which will get into full swing in 1946. He hopes company executives and un- 
derwriters will show a more receptive interest in it than in the past; and indicates 
that their attitude of seeming indifference or aloofness to organized buyers has 
been a stumbling block to progress. 

As to buyer needs and desires in the post-war years ahead, Mr. Clement makes 
this general statement: “Buyers favor every legitimate, sound competitive practice, 
as evidenced by the diversity of their purchases and their turn-back to self-insur- 
ance when controlled markets have forced costs too high.” Specifically, buyers want 
multiple line underwriting powers granted to fire, marine, casualty-surety companies 
in the various states—particularly New York; more scientific rate: making methods, 
recodification of New York’s compensation act, further expansion of comprehen- 
sive liz ability coverage; more “study” of boiler and machinery insurance, and greater 
courage in American ‘underwriting of new or unusual hazards, 











Organized buyers are not impertinent liam S. Crawford, last summer recom- 
when they insistently ask: “Why ?” mended the creation of an insurance in- 
Insurance Industry Reticent dustry arrangement to bring industry 
Many explanations are offered of the specialists, in groups embracing several 
hesitancy of insurance executives to phases of the field, into contact with 
meet with professional buyers. Disre- buyers in various parts of the country. 
carding personal excuses and the prob- No one man could be expected to tour 
lems of accessability of buyer groups, from coast to coast. Time alone would 
there appear to be two principal rea- prohibit that. And certainly no one ex- 
sons for the self-evident attitude: the ccutive could be found who knows all 
executive’s own specialization in one— the answers to all questions about all 
or a limited number—of the lines of phases of the business. Yet, even more 
insurance written by his company, and certainly, small “industry executive 
fear of offending brokers and agents. teams” could be sponsored, to visit 
Neither of these reasons can be easily many urban centers with a minimum of 
accepted by insurance managers who see expense in time, money or energy, and 
their own firms spending millions of with a maximum result of improved pub- 
dollars in aggressive market research lic relations and public understanding— 
among customers actual or potential. and information for the industry, too. 
They are bound to regard Insurance as Seconding the editorial suggestion, Risk 
aloof, smug and possibly suspect, in its Research offered to act in a liaison ca- 
indifference to meeting established cus- pacity. It invited the industry to advise 
tomers, even at the latter’s invitation. of the names and locations of qualified 
A prominent insurance editor, Wil- personnel available for meetings with 
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buyers in many cities. Buyer groups 
were invited to advise of their desires 
and needs for industry representations. 
Immediately after publication of this 
offer there was definite response from 
both sides, but the industry response 
came largely from sources whose inter- 
est in buyer associations has been 
demonstrated many times in the past. 
By and large, the industry remained— 
and still remains—silent. 
Agents and Brokers Recognized 

Since every professional buyer of in- 
surance uses a broker or agent, or both, 
on some, if not all of the protection he 
purchases, any fear the servicing branch 
of the industry may harbor against 
buyer organization is too groundless to 
be regarded seriously by anyone. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that discussions be- 
tween underwriters and _ policyholders 
cannot be destructive, in any sense, to 
the interests of the capable and _per- 
forming broker and agent. Risk Re- 
search Institute invariably opens to all 
brokers and agents any of its sessions 
featuring a eee conversations. 

t “Pressure Groups” 

A third reason suggests itself as the 
real season for industry reticence in this 
respect: A misunderstanding—perhi ApS a 
misinterpretation—of the aims and pur- 
poses of buyer organization. Many offi- 
cials, not excluding some insurance com- 
missioners, regard Risk Research Insti- 
tute and all other associations of policy- 
holder representatives as “pressure 
groups.” As to the institute, such a view 
is seriously inaccurate. With its mem- 
bership embracing every type of business 
concern and open to any person or firm 
not engaged in the business of insur- 
ance, this independent, unsubsidized, 
non-profit organization is not a weapon 
of “big business.” Its roster includes 
many of the nations leading firms. This 
is because insurance management has 
longest been established as a specialized 
operation in firms of large scope. The 
RRI roster also includes many smaller 
businesses. The common denominator is 
an interest in insurance. 

The resulting association is not “pro- 
mutual,” “pro-stock,”  “pro-self-insur- 
ance”; nor “anti-state-sunervision,” ‘“an- 
ti-bureau,” “anti-broker.” It is strongly 
pro any method of spreading such losses 
as arise out of business and property 
operations and ownership, provided 
straightforward protection, adaptable 
methods and adequate service are min- 
tained at reasonable and justified cost 
It is, with equal strength and «ven 


greater determination, anti any f ctor 
which constricts or tinproductivel in- 
creases the cost of such security | the 


premium-paying public. 

The coordinated opinion and es 
sion of thousands of professional i sur- 
ance buyers cannot fai! to be an i:flu- 
ence upon the trends of the insurance 
business. The aim of Risk Researc!: [n- 
stitute is to establish and maintain ¢o- 
operative contacts which can aid | di- 
recting those trends, with fairness |» al 
concerned, toward more complete «‘tis- 
faction of public needs and desires. 

What Buyers Want 

To attempt definition of buyer | eds 
and desires is much like attempti ng to 
paint a picture of sunset, for both desire 
and need change continually and some- 
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times almost imperceptibly in the end- 


less progress of business. Moreover, 
changes in laws and other matters af- 
fecting insurance, which do not directly 
affect the buyer’s own industry, some- 
times create new buyer wants. 

Buyers do not want government regu- 
lation of insurance, cither state or fed- 
eral, beyond the point required to guar- 
antee carrier financial stability and fair 
practices. Stifled by forty-eight or 
forty-nine strait-jackets—or one—‘“com- 
petition” becomes an insurance museum 
piece. Buyers favor every legitimate, 
sound competitive practice, as evidenced 
by the diversity of their purchases and 
their turn-back to self-insurance when 
controlled markets have forced costs too 
high. 

For Multiple Line Underwriting 

3uyers have repeatedly, recorded 
themselves as wanting multiple line un- 
derwriting. This is not a Risk Research 
shiboleth. The American Management 
Association’s survey and other similar 
studies, letters to editors, articles so- 
licited and unsolicited, have all publi- 
cized the recurrent policyholder demand 
for this method of reducing costs, con- 
tracts, restrictions, problems of arrang- 
ing and placing coverage, problems of 
adjusting and settling claims. 

Was carrier approval of multiple 
powers legislation in New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and especially Massachusetts, 
only a sham, put forward in confidence 
that New York’s outmoded Appleton 
rule would render all such legislation 
meaningless so long as multiple line un- 
derwriting could successfully be kept out 
of the New York code? The market for 
results of multiple line underwriting 
hould be explored before the argument 
that “there is no demand” becomes lu- 
dicrous. 

Need More Sceintific Rate-Making 

Buyers both want and need more 
cientific rate-making methods. They 

k adaptability in both rates and cov- 
ige to reflect more accurately expo- 
res and experience. Expense factors 
ve long been mystical, magical figures, 
icking interpretable basis. Yet, buyers 
not recognize a necessity for official 
escription of internal bookkeeping. On 

other hand, they do recognize the 
‘vitability of such a necessity if car- 
rs do not initiate improvements them- 
ves. 

Recodification of the New York 
rkmen’s compensation act—suggested 
the Governor and still hoped for by 

w York employers, encouraged by the 
inmendable establishment of the new 
ard charged with the act’s administra- 
n—is hopefully regarded by buyers. 
ce again they have an eye on “ex- 
nse” factors, and want to see prog- 
Ss On improvement in, or a substitute 

the payroll audit system of premium 
termination. 

Buyers have proved there was “a de- 


mand” for comprehensive liability cov- 





erage, but they find, from time to time, 
further need for expansion of this pro- 
tection. They are also actively seeking 
broader coverage and more scientific 
rates in fidelity bonds. They hope for 
more “study” of boiler and machinery 
insurance, expansion of American re- 
insurance facilities, greater courage in 
American underwriting of new or un- 
usual hazards. 


Standing Committees Appointed 


The insurance manager has sometimes 
felt himself a “voice of one crying in the 


wilderness.” To give him a means of 
more effective expression, as well as a 
coordinated point of reference for prob- 
lems, the institute has taken reviewable 
action which materially brightens the 
outlook for its efforts toward insurance 
progress. The following standing com- 
mittees were appointed at the November 
meeting, with the field departmentalized 
as shown: 

AUTOMOBILE—Chairman, Ward H. 
Cann, E. R. Squibb & Sons; Ralph H. 
Bell, United Parcel Service; Frank Mar- 
tin, The Borden Company; William E. 
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Sheehan, John J. Casale, Inc. 

BOILER AND MACHINER Y—Chair- 
man, Paul E. Danneman, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc.; E. M. Halkyard, Combus- 
tion Engineering Co., Inc.; A. W. Reid, 
American Gas & Electric Service Corp.; 
R. T. Sprague, Electric Advisers, Inc.; 
G. C. Wagner, Scott Paper Company. 

BONDS—Chairman, William P. Mce- 
Garry, U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. : 
Thomas F. Glavey, Chase National 
Bank; William Kemble, The American 
Savings Bank; H. I. Kleinhaus, Selig- 
man & Latz, Inc.; John W. Marrin, The 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp. 

BURGLARY AND ALLIED LINES 
—Chairman, George C. Bennett, Bankers 
Trust Company; Chester A. Brown, R. 
H. Macy & Co., Inc.; James F. Kelly, 
Associated Dry Goods Corp.; Robert W. 
Schooley, Pinkerton’s National Detec- 
tive Agency; Harold W. Wiswall, Cen- 
tral Hanover Bank & Trust Company. 

EMPLOYE BENEFITS — Chairman 
William J. Manz, Standard Oil Com 
pany (N. J.); T. J. Collins, Union Bag & 
Paper.; H. N. Englander, Shell Union 
Oil; R. B. Gallagher, Phileo Corpora- 
tion; Walter A. Magnus, Congoleum- 
Nairn, Inc. 

FIRE AND SUPPLEMENTAL 
LINES—Chairman, I. M. Carpenter, 
Ebasco Services, Inc.; T. P. Drew, Auto- 
matic Fire Alarm Co.; C. T. Heldman, 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co.; 
G. N. Peterson, City Bank Farmers 
Trust Co.; G. E. Pohl, H. C. Bohack & 
Co., Inc. 

INLAND MARINE—Chairman, Ken- 
neth W. Fraser, J. P. Stevens & Co., 
Inc.; Alex. F. Bracker, Seagrams Dis- 
tillers Corp.; John F. Fenske, Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co., Inc.: B. E. Kelley, S. 
B. Penick & Co.; Henry Weimer, Philip 
Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc. 

OCEAN MARINE—Chairman, E. V. 
Hellawell, Merritt, Chapman & Scott 
Corp.; A. P. Fornoff, Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oil Co.; James Mullen, Refined 
Syrups & Sugars, Inc.; J. A. Powers, 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc.; M. J. 
Zemek, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 

PUBLIC LIABILITY AND PROP- 
ERTY DAMAGE—Chairman, H. E. 
Goodell, Western Electric Co.; Frank 
G. Gillingham, American Home Prod- 
ucts Corp.; John H. Hechler, Bank of 
New York; Joseph P. Heuer, McLellan 
Stores Co.; F. J. McGroarty, Chese- 
brough Mfg. Co., Cons’d. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
Chairman, Alfred Rothschild, The Weiss 
& Klau Co.; Lewis H. Alpin, Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Co.; David Rosenberg, 
Cohen, Goldman & Co., Inc.; A. M. 
Schmidt, Johns-Manville Corp.; J. War- 
ren Snyder, W. T. Grant Co. 

“The Risk Researcher” 

January, 1945, saw the first issue of 
“The Risk Researcher,” an association 
bulletin with a primary purpose of re- 
cording institute meetings and _ repro- 
ducing, in full, material presented before 
the institute by members or guest 
speakers. 

Simple in style, the “Researcher” has 
carried to buyers in all parts of the 
country institute discussions of such 
questions as the Supreme Court SEUA 
decision, Federal and state legislation, 
multiple line underwriting, carrier com- 
petition, acquisition costs and_ broker- 
agent service, workmen’s compensation 
liability to “illegal” employes, coverage 
of such employes as fire brigade person- 
nel; traveling personnel, expatriate per- 
sonnel, burdensome property damage 
liability exclusions, fellow-servant suits 
arising from automobile accidents, 
“neighbor” liability, foreign country cov- 
erage, furriers’ customers’ coverage, fire 
insurance deductible clauses, self-insur- 
ance and taxes, insurable values and 
ceiling prices. Also included were ar- 
ticles on the outlook, from the buyers’ 
point of view, in bonding and in fire, 
workmen’s compensation, public and 
property liability, burglary, boiler and 
machinery, automobile and other forms 
of insurance. 

The “Researcher” carried the text of 
Buyer Ernest L. Clark’s (J. C. Penney 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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1945 and the Outlook 


By T. Y. Beams 
Vice President, Royal and Eagle Indemnity Cos. 


The year 1945 has been a most 
engrossing and nerve-racking one. 
Among other vital and difficult prob- 
lems affecting our business are those 
growing out of the United States Su- 
preme Court decision in the SEUA case 
and the enactment of Public Law 15. The 
companies as well as rating organiza- 
tions have necessarily had to mark time 
in introducing certain post-war innova- 
tions in coverage and rating plans until 
the atmosphere is cleared of prevailing 
uncertainties. Progress has been made 
in charting a course of action and the 
most encouraging angles to the situa- 
tion are perhaps the better understand- 
ing and closer cooperation among the 
companies in the various branches of 
the business, the production forces, and 
state officials. The All-Industry Com- 
mittee has been doing an excellent job 
and the indications are that forthcoming 
announcements will be of much interest 
to all of us in the business. 

For the casualty business as a whole, 
underwriting results for 1945 have been 
reasonably good and the expectation is 
that there will be at least a nominal 
underwriting profit. Workmen’s com- 
pensation premium volume will show a 
further drop because of the cancellation 
of war contracts and the discontinuance 
of work incident to the war effort. It 
is quite generally recognized that the 
compensation line must be closely 
watched in the months ahead due to its 
sensitiveness to labor conditions. In- 
evitably the strained relationships be- 
tween employer and employe, height- 
ened by the demand on the part of 
organized labor in a number of fields for 
wage increases, cannot help but have 
its effect on compensation insurance ex- 
perience. 

Several compensation laws have al- 
ready been amended to provide increased 
compensation and medical benefits and it 
may be anticipated that many other 
states will enact amendments beneficial 
to employes. In certain states where 
laws have already been amended further 
amendments may be expected. As to 
future experience much will depend upon 
our ability to keep rates in line with 
law changes and loss experience. 

Retrospective Rating Plans 

Much might be written about the 
growth and popularity of retrospective 
rating and premium discount plans and 
the development of such plans during 
the past year. The fact remains that 
much of the profit on large risks is elim- 
inated by the use of the new rating 
plans and particularly the retrospective 
rating plans. It is accordingly neces- 
sary that care be exercised to make 
sure that enough premium is charged 
on small risks to make them self-sup- 
porting. 

New Automobile Rating Plan 

In the automobile liability insurance 
field the most discussed development of 
the vear was the new classification rat- 


ing plan for private passenger cars which 
followed in the wake of the discontinu- 
ance of gasoline rationing. 

The plan became applicable to policies 
written on or after September 7, 1945, 
and to all policies, no matter when writ- 
ten, which went into effect on or after 
November 1, 1945. The new plan is 


‘fashioned after the classification rating 


plan in use in pre-war days. The old 
safe driver reward plan and preferred 
risk rating were not reinstated. It is 
problematical whether such plans or 
plans similar to them will ever again be 
adopted. 

There are some who favor one set of 
rates for private passenger cars not 
required nor customarily used for busi- 
ness irrespective of mileage or age of 
drivers and another set of rates for cars 
required for business use. 

There is ample justification for the 
adoption of the plan allowing lower 
rates for cars not required for business 


uses where the mileage is limited and 
there are no drivers under 25 years of 
age resident in the named insured’s 
household or employed as a chauffeur 
of the car. 

A review of available statistical data 
discloses that even at lower rates cars 
driven by those twenty-five years of 
age or over and within a restricted num- 
ber of miles, have produced a much 
more favorable experience and accord- 
ingly justify a preferred rating. 

Information concerning mileage and 
age of operators is used as a basis for 
rating and the information is not incor- 
porated in or made part of the policy 
contract. As a matter of fact. the ap- 
plication blanks disclosing the informa- 
tion may be signed by either the appli- 
cant for insurance or the producer. 

Upward Trend in Claim Settlements 

Although private passenger car rates 
were increased because of rising losses 
they were not advanced as much as ex- 
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perience indications warranted. It is 
hoped that the results of the future will 
justify the new rate schedules. The up- 
ward trend in average costs of settle- 
ments may be viewed as the result of 
increases in wage levels and medical 
expenses insofar as bodily injury cov- 
erage is concerned and the increases in 
the costs of labor and parts insofar 
as property damage coverage is con- 
cerned. There is no evidence to indicate 
that wage levels and medical costs will 
soon return to 1941 levels; the indica- 
tions being that such costs will prob- 
ably increase somewhat further. 

In addition to changes made in private 
passenger car rates, it is expected that 
rates for commercial automobiles will 
be revised upward at a reasonably early 
date in order to offset in part at least 
growing loss ratios on such vehicles. 

Outlook in Auto Line 


It is difficult to anticipate the future 
in the automobile liability line. Much 
will depend upon the increase in the 
number of vehicles on the highways, 
the substitution of mew for oider 
vehicles, better repairing and servicing, 
and the speeds at which vehicles are 
operated. Most of us are less concernec 
about the increasing number of physi- 
cally impaired drivers than the increas- 
ing number of mentally impaired drivers. 
Increase in rates will, of course, be re- 
flected in the experience of the future 
but time alone will reveal whether the 
increases which have been effected «re 
adequate, 

Safety Responsibility Laws 

A few words about automobile finin- 
cial or safety responsibility laws and 
assigned risk plans may be timely. Up 
to the present time such laws have been 
enacted in thirty-six states, District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii. In 1945 a law 
of this type was enacted in the state 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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Merry Christmas 
to you and best wishes 
- for your happiness 


in the New Year 
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Insurance Forum tor Cre 


\ practical demonstration of the value 
of an insurance progfam such as is out- 
lined by the scope and program commit- 
tee of the Insurance Industry Group of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
was staged in New York City recently 
when a forum on insurance for business 
executives was staged under the auspices 
of the New York Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion. 

The meeting, which filled to capacity 
the ballroom of the McAlpin Hotel, was 
Albert L. Carr, vice presi- 
a member 


arranged by 
dent, National Surety Corp., 
of the scope and program committee, 
and Reginald Fleming of the Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corp. was: mod- 
erator, It was strictly a question and 
answer session and the questions were 
answered by a panel of experts in the 
several lines. The variety of the ques- 
tions and the skill and knowledge which 
went into the replies would appear to 
make this a model for such a forum. 
Predicated on Questions 

The program was predicated entirely 
upon questions submitted by the credit 
and business executives, most of which 
were in writing, although the 
session was opened for 


second 
period of the 
questions from the floor, This forum 
was sponsored by the insurance credit 
croup of the New York Credit Men’s 
\ssociation, of which Mr. Carr is chair- 
man; the insurance committee, of which 
M. Nixon, E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
s chairman, and the public meetings 
James Mill, Mill Factors 
Following are the 


(,corge 


comnittee, A. 
Corp., chairman, 
members of the panel: 

manager, burglary 
and inland marine departments, Na- 
tional Surety Corp.; Richard H. Tillot- 
son, assistant manager, New York office, 
American Surety Co.; Paul N. Farley, 
assistant resident manager, London 
Guarantee & Accident Co.; Nicolaus 
Lewsen, supervisor, fidelity bond depart- 
ment, New York office, United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co.; W. L. Falk, 
manager, special service department, 
Royal-Liverpool Group; S. Dwight 
Parker, resident vice president in New 
York, Springfield Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Co.; Stuart Monroe, agency assist- 
ant, Equitable Society; Ashby Taylor, 
manager, New York office, Fidelity & 
Deposit Co.; Prentiss B. Reed, inde- 
pendent adjuster in New York. 

Mr. Mill, who opened the meeting, set 
the tone of the forum when he said: 
“In our several meetings with the In- 
surance Credit Group, we have been im- 
pressed by the sincere purpose that has 
been manifest. These men have come 
here not to tell us what they know about 
insurance but rather to tell us what we 
want to know. They are going to an- 
swer and clarify the points or the doubts 


Samuel Romolo, 


that we have about this vast subject of 


insurance.” 


Fleming Takes Over 
When Mr. Fleming took over, he 


Practical Demonstration of National Plan 


Staged in New York 


By Jennie Suz DANIEL 


started immediately with the questions 
and following is a summary of the pane} 
discussions. 

The first question, addressed to Mr. 
Falk, concerned the wisdom of playing 
safe and overvaluing assets for insurance 
purposes, so that in the event of loss, 
the full amount will be collected. Mr. 
Falk’s reply was: “If there is any doubt 
about the value of property, it is, of 
course, advisable to ‘play safe’ and carry 


so that sufficient but not over-insurance 
may be carried.” 

Mr. Fleming said Mr. Falk’s remarks 
might be summed up: “If you chisel or 
are careless on values, you are not going 
to collect vour loss.” 


What Is Inland Marine? 


The next question was one frequently 
heard when outside business men begin 
to ask questions of i insurance men: “Just 
what is inland marine insurance?” Mr. 





Organizer and Moderator 











Blackstone Studio 
CARR 


ALBERT L. 


REGINALD FLEMING 


To Messrs. Carr and Fleming, goes a large share of credit for the success of the 
latest forum on insurance for business executives of the New York Credit Men’s 
Association. Mr, Carr and the insurance credit group of which he is chairman, 
were in complete charge of the program, and responsible for obtaining the services 


of the able spokesmen who constituted the panel. 


Vice president of the National 


Surety Corp. in charge of production, he is also president of the A. L. Carr Agency 


in Brooklyn. 
tween insurance and credit men. 


He has long been a_ leading exponent of keeping close contact be- 
He is vice chairman of the Insurance Industry 


Group of the National Association of Credit Men and a member of its scope and 


program committee, of which J. 
Co., is chairman, 


Dillard Hall, United States Fidelity & Guaranty 


"Mr. Fleming has earned a splendid reputation as moderator of insurance 


forums. 
president of the 
section. 
the speakers but does 


Association, 


He has had wide experience in conducting panel programs, as former vice 
American Management 
He keeps such discussions swiftly paced and lively. 
it in such a way that they 
insurance for the Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., 


in charge of the insurance 
He frequently needles 
Now in charge of the 
he was insurance manager 


like it. 


for the Commonwealth & Southern Corp. for twenty-two years. He joined Marsh 
& McLennan in 1942, leaving recently to accept his present position. 








ample insurance to cover replacement 
cost less depreciation, if any.” He said 
that to skimp on insurance where the 
true value has not been ascertained, 
would be unwise in that even on partial 
losses with the 80% or higher co-insur- 
ance clause, the insured would be obliged 
to contribute in the event of insufficient 
insurance. “Obviously,” he said, “guess 
work should be eliminated in matters of 
this kind and the true value obtained 


Parker traced the development of inland 
marine from its origin in marine in- 
surance, its growth to keep pace with 
all types of transportation and floater 
policies. Mr. Fleming remarked that if 
one has an unusual risk and wants to 
cover it against all types of physical 
damage he would frnd the answer in in- 
land marine insurance. “The inland 


marine department possibly is stealing 
some of the thunder from the fire boys 











dit Men 


and other people,” he said, “but they do 
write some unusual contracts.” 

The next subject brought an illuminat- 
ing answer from Mr. Tillotson to 4 
little understood subject—the doctrine of 
implied warranty in connection with 
products liability. The question and 
answer are printed here in full: 

Question: “We as wholesale distrib- 
utors never carried products insurance, 
feeling that this was an item to be taken 
care of by the manufacturer. We sold 
some rope to a customer who used it 
as a scaffold. It broke. A person was 
killed and compensation was paid by the 
insurance company, which, in turn, sued 
us in the name of its insured to collect 
damages. We of course had no insur 
ance to cover a thing of this kind and 
it meant to us a legal battle which was 
quite expensive. We brought the manu- 
facturer into the case but at the same 
time it was necessary for us to defend 
ourselves,” 

Tillotson on Implied Warranty 

Mr. Tillotson: “That is a very good 
question as illustrating various phases 
of casualty insurance which perhaps are 
not too well understood. 

“First it will be noted that the legal 
expense was substantial. A great many 
people ordinarily think of casualty in- 
surance as a policy that will pay and 
they do not take the legal expense into 
consideration. 

“It is true that a great many people it 
the wholes aling and retailing lines are 
under the impression that if a product 
which they buy from a manufacturer 
is defective, and if someone is injured or 
damage is brought about to property, the 
manufacturer will be held liable. Ul- 
timately, that might be true. But in 
many cases, as the legal fraternity terms 
it, the ‘doctrine of implied warranty’— 
that if you sell a product you imply that 
it is fit for use—may ho!d the retailer 
or the wholesaler in spite of the fact 
that they did not manufacture the prod- 
uct. And, as I believe is illustrated by 
the question itself, the real answer is 
that the wholesaler or retailer should 
have products liability.” 

The next question brought a penatrat- 
ing reply from Mr. Reed. The ques- 
tion was: “What would be the effect 
in an adjustment of hidden inventory 
reserves not reflected in the books?” 

Reed on Hidden Reserves 

Mr. Reed said it is necessary to re= 
member that on any insurance poli cy 
the insured fixes the amount of insur- 
ance he wants to carry and the adjuster 
fixes the amount the insured will recover 
in event of loss. ‘So,” he said, “you 
will have to have your contract in order 
and have your hidden inventory re- 
serves insured or else you cannot col- 
lect the full amount of your loss.” Asked 
to expound the question further, Mr. 
Reed said: 

“The effect will be different in dit‘fer- 
ent losses. In a loss where the prop: rty 
is not destroyed, where it can be sen, 
inventoried, counted or weighed, the 
effect of a depressed inventory on a 
books on the adjustment will be nil. 
would throw the books out of the win- 
dow and deal with the stock as we see 
it. But if you cut your inventory ‘alf 
in two at the end of the year and ‘hen 
suffer a fire loss which utterly obliter- 


(Continued on Page 109) 
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FACED TODAY with problems unprecedented in the 


insurance business, General Accident has continued to 
maintain its consistent high standard—its prime responsi- 
bility to serve the insuring public through progressive 
underwriting, a complete line of modern CASUALTY 
coverages, conservative financial management and an 


unbeatable agency organization. 


Its fire afhliate, The Potomac Insurance Company, 
one of the nation’s oldest fire companies, has kept attuned 
to the rapidly changing times with adequate and dependable 
facilities. ‘Together, these companies have made substantial 


and forward-looking contributions to INSURANCE progress! 


GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


THE POTOMAC | 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


General Buildings Philadelphia 
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Accident Prevention Went to War 


Even Before Pearl Harbor Attack Two Agencies Supported by Stock 
Companies Were Called to Cooperate in War Effort; Their Work 
Highly Praised by Army and Navy; Now Geared for Big Peacetime Job. 


Many times told will be the tales of 
American industry’s magnificent accom- 
plishments in World War II, but few 
will seem more strange, perhaps, than 
the part that was played by two agen- 
cies dedicated to the prevention of ac- 
cidents, both of them supported either 
wholly or in substantial part by stock 
casualty and surety companies. 

If war seems an odd place, however, to 
find men sweating over the problems of 
safety, remember that the prevention of 
accidents is nothing more nor less than 
conservation. And in a grim business 
that counts its dead and maimed in 
terms of millions and property destruc- 
tion in the astronomical arithmetic of 
billions, the conservation of men and 
materials obviously is a necessity of top 
priority rating. 

Called Before Pearl Harbor 

Uncle Sam realized this fact even be- 
fore the first bomb fell on unprepared 
Pearl Harbor and two of the agencies 
he early called to his assistance in the 
development of an accident prevention 
program for war were the National Con- 
servation Bureau, accident prevention 
division of the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives, and the Center for 
Safety Education at New York Univer- 
sity, which is largely supported by an 
annual grant of funds from the Associa- 
tion. 

It would take a long time to tell the 
whole story of the contributions that 
were made by these two bodies during 
the four years our coyntry was fighting 
for its life, and our lives, but now that 
the war is over perhaps this is an ap- 
propriate moment to start telling that 
story, much of which could be made 
public only in fragmentary details while 
the fighting was still going on. 

Our story begins almost eighteen 
months before Japan attacked Pearl 
Harbor. At that time, the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives was 
called to participate in forming the in- 
surance committee for the Protection of 
American Industrial Plants, a joint ac- 
tivity which included practically all of 
the country’s casualty, fire and boiler in- 
surance companies. Its objective was to 
make the vast inspection and engineer- 
ing forces of the participating companies 
available to the Federal authorities, par- 
ticularly the Army and the Navy, for 
the prevention of fires, accidents and 
enemy sabotage in war _ production 
plants. To carry out this work, the Na- 
tional Bureau for Industrial Protection 
was created and a Washington office 
was opened, staffed by some thirty spe- 
cialists who were loaned or employed by 
the cooperating insurance _ interests. 
From its establishment in the fall of 
1941 until the office was closed in Sep- 
tember, 1945, the National Conservation 
Bureau_furnished a representative from 
its staff to serve as associate manager 


By Jutien H. Harvey 


Managing Director, National Conservation Bureau 


in charge of the casualty (or accident 
prevention) division of the work. 

The outstanding activity of the bu- 
reau was to furnish inspection reports 
on war production plants to various gov- 
ernmental agencies and in the period re- 
ferred to over 30,000 such reports cleared 
through the Washington office, the in- 
spections being made by nearly 4,000 
inspectors and engineers of the partici- 
pating insurance companies. That this 
assistance was of vital aid in the con- 
servation of both men and material dur- 
ing the critical production years before 
and during the war was testified to by 
warm letters of appreciation from many 
important government departments and 
bureaus. 


Driver Education and Training 


Another important activity of the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau began only a 
few weeks after the United States’ dec- 
laration of war. This was our work in 
the field of driver education and train- 
ing. Early in January, 1942, because of 
their broad experience with high school 
driver education programs, this bureau 
and the Center for Safety Education 
were invited by the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral to supply staff assistance for use 
in the preparation of a highly technical 
selection and training manual for pros- 
pective drivers of mechanized vehicles 
of the armed forces. Two technicians, 
each from the bureau and the Center, 
devoted nearly six months to the de- 
velopment of this manual. Quartered in 
an office at Camp Holabird, Md., and at 
Camp Lee, Va., these men worked day 
and night with military personnel in 
producing, in most intimate detail, a step 
by step program for the training of 
Army drivers. In order to assure that 


JULIEN H. HARVEY 
Managing Director, 
National Conservation Bureau 


the results would be as positive as pos- 
sible, the manual was given a field trial 
with a class of recruits for a six weeks’ 
period, during which all possible errors 
could be detected. 

The result was a 264-page manual en- 
titled “Technical Manual 21-300, Driver 
Selection and Training.” While the man- 
ual was developed primarily for the 
Quartermaster General, it proved so 
effective that shortly after it was pub- 
lished it was approved by the general 
staff as the guide in the training of all 
Army drivers. This task was performed 
by the National Conservation Bureau 
and the Center for Safety Education 
without publicity, the staff working 
solely to the end of assisting in the 
war effort. Army officers familiar with 
the manual have been outspoken in 
public praise of its value. 

Through this close contact with the 
Army, it quickly became apparent that 
the driver education work pioneered by 
the National Conservation Bureau in 
the high schools of the country was a 
“natural” for the training of prospec- 
tive inductees. As the Quartermaster 
General pointed out, if the schools of 
the country could give high school 
youths classroom work in the operation 
of motor vehicles when they were in- 
ducted the period needed to perfect the 
training of a new driver would be ma- 
terially shortened. 

Pre-Induction Driver Program 

To the end that the high school driver 
education program might be stepped up, 
an Advisory Committee to the Quarter- 
master General on Pre-Induction Driver 
Education was formed. This was done 
in cooperation with the United States 
Office of Education. Both the National 
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Conservation Bureau and the Center for 
Safety Education were represented on 
this committee and took a leading part 
in the promotion of a pre-induction pro- 
gram. For instance, two conferences 
were developed for intensive training of 
state representatives in this subject. 
These conferences, one at Camp Lee and 
the other at Camp Warren, Wy., were 
developed and held under the joint aus- 
pices of the Quartermaster General and 
the Center for Safety Education. 

Following this, the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau developed “War and _ the 
Motor Car” as a supplement to “Man 
and the Motor Car” and which, as its 
name implies, covered wartime phases 
of the driving problem. Our field work 
was greatly intensified and as a result 
hundreds of schools inaugurated full 
semester courses in this subject for the 
first time. This activity was not only a 
contribution to the war effort, but also 
had the effect of keeping alive, for use 
in post-war period, one of our most com- 
pelling problems in the street and high- 
way accident field. 

Car Conservation 


Still another phase of the bureau's 
program was in the field of car conser- 
vation. All will remember how, in the 
early days of the war, with the rationing 
of tires, spare parts and gasoline—and 
no new production—most of us believed 
that automobile transportation would be 
critically crippled, with cars leaving the 
road through sheer exhaustion at a 
dangerously rapid rate. The National 
Conservation Bureau saw in this situa- 
tion a definite obligation. First, it joined 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers in organizing regional confer- 
ences to which were invited key people 
in industry whose job was the transpor- 
tation of workers to plants and the con- 
servation of transportation means, for 
this purpose. The initial meeting was 
held in New York and drew over 
leading industrialists. 

Coincident with and following these 
conferences, the bureau developed, also 
in cooperation with the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, a series 0 
booklets for management covering vati- 
ous phases of the problem. Each was 
given extremely wide distribution by the 
two cooperating groups. At the same 
time, and again under the same aus- 
pices, three small cartoon booklets were 
developed for distribution to drivers. 
They were entitled, “If Your Car Could 
Talk,” “That Old Car Of Yours” and 
“Trucking to Victory.” Their circulation 
ranged into millions. 

As consultants on related war prob- 
lems, staff representatives worke:! con- 
tinuously with the Office of Defense 
Transportation, Office of Civilian De 
fense, Army and Navy, Federal !‘ureat 
of Investigation and other governmental 
units. For instance, at the request 0 
the Navy, the director of our trafic and 
transportation division spent consider 
able time at the naval base in Norfolk, 
Va., ironing out transportation i fficul 
ties in the war swollen area. Eveniually, 
on our recommendation, the Navy adde! 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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STONE 


EDWARD C 


For the past twenty years Edward C. 
the Em- 
ployers’ Group, has pursued the hobby 


Stone, the executive head of 


of Lincolniana and is today known as 
collectors of Lincoln 
His hobby 


the many 


letters and 


one of 
pictures, books. 
has stimulated him to make an exhaus- 
study of the character and person- 
the 
views on life and living have been an in- 
on Mr. Stone’s own 
philosophy of life. 
Mr. Stone’s interest 
coln dates back to 1925 on the occasion 
of the 150th anniversary of the Battle 
of Lexington, held in Lexington, Mass. 
\ pageant had been written by Sidney 
Howard, the playwright, to commemo- 
rate this event and Edward C. Stone was 
selected to portray the role of Lincoln 
with Ruth St. Dennis enacting the part 


of “Freedom.” 


Warm Friendships Formed 


From that time on he decided that no 
better use could be put to his leisure 
hours than to build up a Lincoln library 
including pictures as well as books. And 
in pursuit of his hobby Mr. Stone has 
formed warm friendships with such out- 
standing authorities on Lincolniana as 


tive 


ality of Great Emancipator whose 


fluencing factor 


in Abraham Lin- 


Dr. F. Lauriston Bullard, head of the 
Lincoln Group of Boston, the retired 
chief editorial writer of the Boston 


Herald, and Oliver R. Barrett, Chicago 
attorney, who, in Mr. Stone’s opinion, 
has the best collection in the country, 
and others. 

Today the Edward C. Stone collecticn 
of Lincolniana includes about 800 books 
about Lincoln’s life, two thick files con- 
taining pamphlets, newspaper clippings 
and correspondence with other leading 
collectors throughout the country; a 
copy of the Meserve Collection of all the 
photographs ever taken of Abraham 
Lincoln which is a limited edition; a 
collection of autographs; copy of a sur- 
vey map signed by Lincoln and Herndon, 
his law partner, and a collection of the 
original type of books which were read 
by Lincoln and from which he obtained 
the knowledge and understanding to 
enable him to become one of our great- 
est Presidents. In addition, his collec- 
tion includes editorials and press notices 
printed by newspapers, especially around 
Illinois, about Lincoln’s birthday. 
Proudest of Charnwood’s Life of Lincoln 

A reporter of The Eastern Under- 
writer, visiting Mr. Stone several weeks 
ago at his office in Boston, inquired as 
to what book about Lincoln he was the 
most pleased to own. His quick response 
was “Lord Charnwood’s Life of Lincoln, 
personally autographed by the author.” 
The story in connection with his acqui- 
sition of this book is as follows: Sir 
Campbell Stuart, a director of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability at the London head 
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E. C. Stone’s Lincolniana Hobby 


Executive Head of Employers’ Group T ells Why Abraham Lincoln’s 





Philosophy Has Been Influencing Factor in His Life; Collector for 


20 Years, He Has 800 Books, Photographs, Autographs, 


Manuscripts, etc. 


keen 
chance to 


cognizant of Mr. Stone’s 
Lincoln, had a 
purchase an edition of the Charnwood 
book in a London bookshop. Then, 
realizing that the author’s autograph on 
the title page would add to its value 
as a colector’s item, he personally visited 
Lord Charnwood, told him of Mr. 
Stone’s hobby, and departed with the 
much-desired autograph. 
Authorship of Bixby Letter 

Recently Mr. Stone, a prolific writer, 

has collaborated with Dr. Bullard in a 


office, 
interest in 


book on the authorship of Lincoln’s 
famous letter of consolation to Mrs. 
3ixby. Some persons have expressed 


doubt as to whether he actually wrote 
this letter, the most recent reference be- 
ing made by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
of Columbia University. In his book 
“Across the Busy Years” Dr. Butler in- 
dicates that the letter was written by 
John Hay, one of the Lincoln secre- 
taries. In response Dr. Bullard and Mr. 
Stone assert that while Hay might have 
written the letter, the words so poig- 
nantly expressed therein are those of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Lincoln on Freedom of Opportunity 


One who follows the writings of Ed- 
ward C. Stone, on both insurance and 


general topics, will ncte the frequent 
references he makes to the name and 
deeds of the Great Emancipator. He 


maintains that one of the greatest things 
that LinceIn accomplished in his  life- 
time was to establish in the minds of 
the people of his day the true signifi- 
cance of the word “Freedom.” Mr. Stone 


told the writer that he carries in his 
wallet constantly an extract from the 
speech made by Lincoln to the 166th 


Ohio Regiment from the steps of the 
White House on August 22, 1864. On 
this occasion he said in part: 

“Il almost always feel inclined, when 
I happen to say anything to soldiers, to 
impress upon them, in a few brief re- 
marks, the importance of success in this 
contest. It is not merely for today, 
but for all time to come, that we should 
perpetuate for our children’s children 
that great and free government which 
we have enjoyed all our lives. I beg you 
to remember this not merely for my 
sake, but for yours. 

“T happen, temporarily, to occupy this 
White House. I am a living witness 
that any one of your children may look 
to come here as my father’s child has. 
It is in order that each one of you may 
have, through this free government of 
ours which we have enjoyed, an open 
field and a fair chance for your industry, 
enterprise and intelligence; that you 
may all have equal privileges in the race 
of life, with all its desirable human 
aspirations. It is for this the struggle 
should be maintained, that we may not 
lose our birthright, not only for one but 
for two or three years. The nation is 
worth fighting for, to secure such an 
inestimable jewel.” 

Mr. Stone’s Comment on Speech 

Commenting on this speech Mr. Stone 
said in the February, 1944 issue of the 
“Pioneer,” monthly house organ of the 
Employers’ Group: 

“Where more simply, more clearly, in- 
deed, more eloquently, could one hear 
described or have set forth just what 
is the marvelous freedom of opportunity, 
the greatest of all the freedoms and 








the one which must ever be the basis 
of the four freedoms of the Atlantic 
Charter, than in these words of Lincoln, 
spoken almost fifty years ago? Could 
words be chosen more aptly to describe 
what our boys are fighting for? Could 
any language more fitly set forth just 
what is meant by that greatest of all 
freedoms—the freedom of opportunity ? 
The Gettysburg Address 


On the occasion of another observance 
of Lincoln’s birthday Mr. Stone referred 
to Lincoln as “A Man to Remember” 
saying in part: 

“February 12, 1809, is a day long 
to be remembered in the history of our 
country. On that day, in the humblest 
of surroundings, was born Abraham Lin- 
coln. It has been given to few men 
in the entire world’s history to leave 
behind them sayings, words, speeches or 
addresses—whatever we may call them— 
which have made such lasting impres- 
sions on all who heard or read them 
as did .he. 

“The Gettysburg address is known the 
world over and it still lives as the great- 
est expression of what our Government 
is—‘of the People, by the People, and 
for the People’-—and the accent is ever 
on the word ‘People.’ 

“And we must ever keep in mind that 
the word is ‘people,’ not ‘politicians,’ not 
‘bureaucrats’ not ‘officials.’ The Govern- 
ment belongs to us all. If we are to 
keep it, since it is ‘of’ us all and ‘for’ 
us all, it will be because we ourselves 
continue to show a deep, practical in- 
terest in it so that it will be carried on, 
it will be preserved, it will be continued 
‘by’ us all.” 

Sage, Homely Philosophy 

The homely philosophy of Abraham 
Lincoln, evident in so many of his let- 
ters, has profound'y influenced Mr. 
Stone as it has many another admirer 
of our Civil War President. He offers 
the following as counsel which may be 
followed by both young and older men— 
being extracts from a letter written by 
Lincoln to his law partner, Herndon: 

“The way for a young man to rise 
is to improve himself in every way he 
can, never suspecting that anybody 
wishes to hinder him. Allow me to as- 
sure you that suspicion and jealousy 
never did help any man in any situation. 
There may sometimes be ungenerous 
attempts to keep a young man down; 
and they will succeed, too, if he allows 
his mind to be diverted from its true 
channel to brood over the attempted in- 
jury. Cast about to see if this failing 
has not injured every person you have 
ever known to fall into it.” 

What Pictures of Lincoln Reveal 


On Mr. Stone’s desk in his office is 
a small picture of Abraham Lincoln, 
taken when he was president (Feb. 9. 
1864 to be exact) and on the wall of 
his office is another picture showing 
Lincoln in 1860 at the time of his nom- 
ination as president. These portra‘t 
studies, revealing depth of character and 
determination, are a constant reminder 
to Mr. Stone of the problems which 
Lincoln faced and mastered during the 
dark days of the Civil War—problems 
so great that our own individual worries 
today fade into significance in compari- 
son with them. Then, there are two 
pictures of Lincoln in Mr. Stone’s apart- 
ment taken just before he started his 








presidential duties and the other just 
before his assassination. Looking at 
them, as he often does, Mr. Stone js 
reminded that although Lincoln is re- 


vealed as a man of great physical 
strength and endurance before the war 
and continued to be as President of the 
United States, the last picture of him— 
just before the assassination—clearly 
shows the strain and the worry of the 
conflict and its effect upon his physical 
well being. 

It is Mr. Stone’s strong conviction in 
viewing these pictures that the strength 
of character thus revealed is symbolic 
of the strength of our nation in times 
of great emergency, and that we as 
citizens of the nation should rise to the 
emergency as Lincoln did. 





KINZINGER V. P. OF N. Y. FIRM 


Joins Forces with C. W. Benfield; First 
Step Taken in Expansion Program 
of This Office; His Career 


J. L. Kinzinger has been elected vice 
president of Charles William Benfield, 


Inc., New York insuransce brokerage 
firm, following his recent resignation 


from Lethbridge-Owens & Phillips, Inc. 
of New York. Mr. Kinzinger, in joining 
forces with Mr. Benfield, will take an 
active part in management of the busi- 
ness, and his election represents the first 
step in the post-war expansion of the 
corporation’s business. 

Mr. Kinzinger has been in the insur- 
ance brokerage business for the_ past 
twenty-five years and besides Leth- 
bridge-Owens & Phillips, Inc., he has 
been associated with Geery, Guthrie & 
Co., Inc. Among brokers he is a popular 
figure, and his wide experience in pro- 
duction, placing and loss collections has 
enabled him to build up a following in 
the fraternity. 

Viewing the prospects for 1946, Mr 
Benfield as president of the organiza- 
tion, said this week that with the ending 
of World War II there is an ever 1s 
creasing need for the services of intel- 
ligent, energetic brokers. Business, 
general will become highly competitive, 
in his opinion, and the economical pur 
chasing of insurance in financially soun 
insurance companies will be of ever I 
creasing importance to assureds. 





Captain Skinnell Joins 
Kemper Group in New York 


. la 
Andrew R. Skinnell, who has een 3 
captain in the Army Service ‘orces 


Transportation Corps Board, and is now 
released from his military dutics, ha 
insur- 


rejoined the Kemper Group of : 
ance companies as assistant manager aA 
its New York office. His initia! pos! 
with the organization was in 19.) as @ 
member of its Philadelphia sales staff. 
Later he was put in charge of bidgets 
and purchases. 


Before entering the Army in “ igust, 
1942, Mr. Skinnell was assistan sales 
manager. He attended OCS, was com 


missioned second lieutenant in February, 
1943, and promoted to captain while 
serving with the Transportation Cor?’ 
in Washington. 
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Casualty Insurance Fidelity & Surety Bonds 





A New York Stock Corporation 
Established 1910 


CLAIM and SERVICE OFFICES 
STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 


THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


Head Office: 


150 William Street — New York, N. Y. 
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Story of the Shasta Dam 


(Continued from Page 82) 


A. Guthrie & Co., Inc... .ccccececes 200,000 
Hunkin-Conkey Construction Co., 
Cee, OD. os sacacesanvese cuss 150,000 
L. E, Dixon Co., Los Angeles....... 125,000 
D. W. Thurston, Chicago and Los 
DUES ivo.c cov cs icine es seeesewsese 125,000 
$3,000,000 


The $3,000,000 capital stock was paid 
in cash and deposited in bank in a trust 
fund under joint control of the contrac- 
tor and a committee of the sureties for 
the purpose of completing the contract. 
Part of this fund was subsequently in- 
vested in Government bonds. It -was 
agreed with the sureties that each of 
the stockholders should indemnify the 
sureties in proportion to their respec- 
tive amounts of stock, and in order to 
give the sureties a margin of safety to 
cuard’against the inability of any of the 
contractors to respond to his obligation, 
the limit of liability was placed at two 
and one-half times the amount of such 
stock. 

One of the unusual features of the 
underwriting of this risk was the ap- 
pointment of a committee of five to 
exercise joint control over the funds of 
the company and to represent the sure- 
ties in all matters which might arise. 
It was agreed that a vote of 75% of the 
amount of suretyship should bind all the 
co-sureties. This committee consisted of 
William M. Walker, Fidelity & Deposit, 
chairman of the committee, together 
with H. C. Gillespie, United States F. & 
G., Walter R. Whitford, Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity; R. S. Possinger, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety. and. T. W. 
Wisdom of the National Surety Corp. 
The other companies which signed were 
Maryland Casualty, American Surety, 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, Fidelity & 
Casualty, Massachusetts Bonding, Stand- 
ard Accident, Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America, Pacific Indemnity, 
Great American Jndemnity, Glens Falls 
Indemnity, New Amsterdam Casualty, 
Columbia Casualty, American Employ- 
ers’, Central Surety & Insurance Co., 
Standard Surety & Casualty, General 
Casualty and Continental Casualty. 

Purpose of Joint Control 

The purpose of the joint control was 
as much for the protection of the stock- 
holders as it was for the benefit of the 
sureties. The indemnity of the stock- 
holders offered complete protection to 
the sureties. A working fund of $500,000 
was established free from any control 
of the sureties but renewable on request 
from the trust fund. 

The need for many other insurance 
protections arose—compensation, general 
casualty, fidelity, burglary, fire, automo- 
bile, and in fact every form of corporate 
protection carrying an aggregate of pre- 
miums exceeding $1,000,000. 

The five companies constituting the 
surety committee were the originating 
companies and in the payment of com- 
missions to brokers those brokers were 
recognized who were designated by the 
respective contractors. The application 
for the bond contained the following 
provision: 

“Twelfth: The premium rates upon 
which the premium for this contract is 
calculated are as follows: For the first 
$2,500,000 of contract price the unit rate 
per thousand for term of the bond is 
$16.80; for the next $2,500,000 of contract 
price the unit rate per thousand for 
term of bond is $16.10; for the next $2,- 
500,000 of contract price the unit rate 
per thousand for term of bond is $15.40. 
Over $7,500,000 of contract price the unit 
rate per thousand for term of bond is 
$14.00.” 

This developed a premium of $518- 
902.30. 


Rates of Commission 
The rates of commission were 1714% 
for the first $2,500,000, 15% for the sec- 
ond $2,500,000, 12% for third $2,500,000 
and 5% for the contract price in excess 
of $7,500,000. 
There was also set aside out of the 


commissions 1% as a service fund under 
the control of the sureties committee, to 
be used in making such investigations 
and reports as the committee deemed 
proper, and under this provision reports 
were made by two engineers chosen by 
the general committee and copies of 
their reports were furnished to all of 
the co-sureties and to the contractors. 
There was also one trip made to the 
dam site by a committee consisting of 
one person selected by each of the co- 
sureties and a report made of such in- 
vestigation. At the end of the contract 
there remained a small portion of the 
service fund which was distributed 
equally to the originating companies. 


The letting of bids for the Shasta 
Dam was on June 1, 1938. Work be- 
gan August 21, 1938. Excavation for the 
foundation continued at the average 
rate of 13,000 cu. yds. per day. Super- 
intendent Crowe decided on the tower 
system of concrete distribution. It took 
nine months to construct the tower and 
in the meantime other portions of the 
dam were under construction including 
especially the great bridge over which 
the Southern Pacific Railroad was con- 
structed and which spanned the Pitt 
River. The construction of the dam 
consumed nearly seven years’ time and 
the concrete poured amounted to 6,246,- 
00 cu. yds. The length of the galeries 
inside of the dam is 5.3 miles and the 
inside diameter of the penstocks is 15 
ft. with a thickness varying from % of 
an inch to 2% inches. Five generators 
of electricity were installed, having a 
capacity of 75,000 k.v.a. each.. The area 
of the reservoir is 29,600 acres with a 
capacity of 4,500,000 acre feet. 


There were never any differences of 
opinion between the contractors or the 








Construction 





Conway Studio 
FRANK T. CROWE 


co-sureties on any matter concerning the 
contract or bond. 
Johnson and Crowe 

The leading man in the Pacific Con- 
structors, Inc., was President William A. 
Johnson, who is also president of the 
American Pipe & Construction Co., and 
one ofthe chief contractors in southern 
California. 

The Big Chief in this contract—as 
also in the Hoover Dam—was Frank 
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Announcing a Professional 
| Liability 


For details see any Agent or Branch | 

Office of the New Amsterdam Casualty | 
} Company, or contact the Home Office 
of the Company at 227 St. Paul Street, 
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Crowe, who is without question the 
greatest dam construction superinten- 
dent in the world. He was a part of the 
Reclamation Bureau when that organi- 
zation constructed Arrow Rock Dam, 
Jackson Lake, Tieton and McDonald 
Lake Dams. After leaving the Bureau 
he became associated with Morrison- 
Knudsen Co. and took part in the con- 
struction of Guernsey Dam, in Wyom- 
ing, Bear River in California, and Deaid- 
wood Dam in Idaho. When Frank Crowe 
says he can build a dam within a cer- 
tain price all surety companies will guar- 
antee the performance of his assurance. 





J. F. FITZGERALD RETURNS 





Surety Association’s Assistant Secretary 
Saw Service with Patton’s Third 
Army; Decorated for Leadership 

John F. Fitzgerald, assistant secretary, 
Surety Association of America, 60 John 
Street, New York City, has been re- 
leased by the Army following his recent 
return from the European Theatre. 
After a short vacation he will resume his 
duties with the association. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was assigned to the 
512th Field Artillery, an outstanding unit 
of the Third Army under Gen. George 
S. Patton. He served with distinction 
during the invasion and the subscquent 
phases of the European campaign and 
was decorated for leadership and meri- 
torious service. 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s return to the Surety 
Association will enable that organiza- 
tion to implement more completely its 
program of activities. The association, 
of which E. Vernon Roth is secretary. 
has recently acquired the services of 
David Porter to head its new educa- 
tional and information denartment. The 
enlarged staff, aided substantially by 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s return, will thus more 
effectively serve the interests of the 
members of the association and give 
further impetus to its over-all procram. 





WOLVERINE IS EXPANDING 


The Wolverine Insurance Co., |an- 
sing, Mich., has been authorized ‘0 do 
business in Minnesota. Up to this ‘ime, 
its territory has included Micligan, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. For the past 
few years, it has confined its writines to 
automobile lines, but according to Ex- 
ecutive Vice President Walter Munyon, 
when it has been established in Minne- 
sota, it will write all casualty lines ¢x- 
cept workmen’s compensation. It will 
not enter the bonding field. The com- 
pany is building an addition to its ome 
office building in Lansing. 
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during the past trying years, we offer... 
in addition to a most well-rounded insur- 
ance service...new and greater plans 
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coast radio advertising and sales pro- 
motion material, to make your coming 


year a happier, more prosperous one. 
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li forecasts and predictions, both pro- 


fessional and amateur, concerning the 
upward progress chart of the insurance 


1946 


and no sound basis for argu- 


business during prove reasonably 
accurate 
ment to the contrary has yet been pre- 
sented—the ensuing twelve-month inter- 


val should constitute one of the most 
colorful chapters in the long and varied 
history of the business. 

factor in this development 


post-war expansion of corpo- 


\ major 
will be the 
rate suretyship. As reconversion slides 
into gear, suretyship will keep pace with 
business and industrial acceleration and 
and fidelity bonds 


the market for surety 


will inevitably broaden. 


Program a Broad One 


l‘ully aware of this quickening tempo, 
the Surety Association of America has 
inaugurated a broad program of educa- 
and informational activities which 
in full swing by the 


tional 
is — to be 
beginning of 1946, 

The major objectives of this new de- 
partment are dissemination of informa- 
tion to both the public and the industry, 
and promotion of sound and constructive 
relations between the surety companies, 
the general public, the producers, and 
officials outside the surety business. This 
program will more vigorously fulfill the 
functions of the Association as spokes- 
man and central information source of 
its member companies. 

The emphasis will be placed primarily 
upon education, but supplementing the 
purely educational factors will be an ex- 
tensive program of publicity, public in- 
formation and business relations. The 
net effect of this should be a more fa- 
miliar grasp of the role played by f- 
delity and surety bonds in the national 
economy, plus a more comprehensive un- 
derstanding of precisely what suretyship 
accomplishes through its multiplicity of 
protective coverages. 

Preview of Planning for 1946 


Here is a preview of what the Surety ° 


Association has planned for 1946. It is 
offered, necessarily, as a rather sketchy 
outline, but it will suffice to highlight 
the dimensions of the projected schedule. 

Surveys will be conducted for poten- 
tial sources of new business, with new 
forms provided to develop hitherto un- 
explored fields and existing forms re- 
tailored to keep abreast of business and 
industrial progress. Data _ illustrating 
economic conditions, trends and _ possi- 
bilities also will be assembled and dis- 
tributed, so that bond forms, for in- 
stance, may keep pace with economic 


progress. 

Closer relations will be developed with 
organized buyers’ groups, with more ac- 
tive participation in the meetings of the 
groups in 


insurance sections of such 








Surety Association of America 
Public Information Program 


By Davin PorTER 


Educational Director, The Surety Association of America 


either an advisory or an informational 
capacity. 

The existing program of “grass roots” 
contacts with local surety associations 
and claim forums will be extended con- 
siderably, with the Surety Association 
assisting in the formation of such or- 
ganizations where their need is both ur- 
gent and manifest, particularly in larger 
metropolitan centers. Programs both for 
long-term association guidance and for 
individual gatherings will be developed, 
and forums will be conducted for or un- 
der the sponsorship of local groups. 


Press and Radio 

The press and radio, naturally, will 
continue to be the chief public and busi- 
ness informational outlets. Pamphlets 
and booklets previously published by the 
Surety Association and others will be 
revised and brought up to date, and new 
booklets prepared to outline the field 
each bond is designed to serve. Other 
publications will discuss the economic 
value of corporate suretyship or contain 
articles by authorities in specific fields. 

Contacts with Federal and State De- 
partments will be broadened, with a 
better understanding of corporate sure- 
tyship a major objective. These con- 
tacts, of course, will include those with 
Insurance Commissioners. 

Educational factors in developing a 
constructive public grasp of the func- 
tions of corporate suretyship will em- 
brace the following, in addition to the 


press and radio: The planning or spon- 
soring of educational films; maintenance 
of a public speaker and lecture bureau 
within practical limits; cooperative con- 
tacts with educational departments of 
member companies of the Association, 
and other creative work designed to 
round out this educational program, with 
circumstances dictating the most effec- 
tive media. 

Considerable stress will be placed 
upon claim activities, with the follow- 
ing items receiving particular attention: 

Interchange of opinion concerning un- 
usual claim cases. 

Digest of court decisions on impor- 
tant questions arising from fidelity and 
surety legislation. 

An educational program emphasizing 
loss prevention. This will be aimed 
chiefly at buyers, either directly or 
through the medium of producers. 

Conciliation or arbitration, with a vol- 
tntary and impartial facility provided 
for prompt allocation of loss in those 
instances where two or more companies 
are unable to determine their individual 
share of the loss. 

Clearing House for Suggestions 

It is likewise planned that the Surety 
Association will serve as a clearing 
house for suggestions as to the internal 
and external operation of the business. 
Still another project envisaged is the 
redrafting of existing forms for the pur- 
pose of brevity and simplification. 

The above is a loosely connected 
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This issue of the paper is so big, if 
you find this column directly following 
the back cover, we won’t be surprised. 

f soe 

The linotypers of America must have 
been elated, two weeks ago, when the 
Queen Mary sailed having aboard Sir 
T. Vijayerahavacharya, and that name 
is no typographical error. Bon voyage, 
Sir Vijayerahavacharya, say we. 

x *k x 

Anent our recent item about money, 
Charles H. (Joyce & Company, Chicago) 
Burras says: “Money isn’t everything 
but it’s the nearest thine to everything 
that anything can be.” And he adds, 
“Tt also helps.” 

* Ok 

Readers of this column really read it. 
A few weeks ago we quoted an adver- 
tisement from a Calcutta newspaper, in 
which the word “tum-tum” appeared. 
We were aghast. We asked for reader- 
help. Along comes Anne (Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives) Vogel 
with a detailed letter allowing as how 
she found this in the Second Edition of 
Webster’s Ne w Internation: ul Dictionary. 
defined as a 


She says “tumtum” is 
“dogeart.” Thanks Anne, mighty nice 
going. 

x * x 


Here’s a letter from Henry H. (John 
Hancock’s Publicity Man Emeritus) Put- 
nam, having to do with the almost na- 
tional wise-cracking about the Frank 
Sinatra crooning midst the background 
of youthful screams, swoons and slush. 
“Two days ago,” writes “Powder Put,” 
“T saw and heard him talk and sing. 
He’s perfectly natural and human. I’m 


sold on him. Also, he has a brain and 
a mission with youngsters cutside his 
profession. His thought about delin- 
quency and race or religious prejudice 
is that the children must teach and edu- 


cate their parents. He has something 


there.” And if that little report isn’t 
food for thought, what is? 
a 
Caption in Casualty Section of The 
Eastern Underwriter read: “Rough 


Going to Manila.” We couldn’t figure 
that out, as a friend had recently flown 
to Manila and reported be ick by airmail 
that it was like riding in a baby-car- 
riage. Upon reading further, we dis- 
covered that the caption was not de- 
scribing the trip, but referred to the 
departure from New York, of John V. 
Rough, of American International Un- 
derwriters. 
* * * 

The recent quotation of the Poor 
Richard thought on Friends who should 
“make the bargain clear and well penn’d, 
that they may continue Friends to the 
End” ne prompted Frank P. (Equitable 
Life) Rab to send us the Chinese equiv- 
alent of the idea. “We make this con- 
tract not because we distrust our hon- 
ored selves, but lest time dim our mem- 
ories.” Thank you, Frank 


Arlene (radio) Francis is telling the 
story of the M: arine with 14 children. 
Her caption reads: “Marine lets situa- 
tion get out of hand.” 


And You-Know-Who said, in 1737, 
“The use of money is all the advantage 
there is in having money.” 


MERVIN L. LANE 


Porter Outlines Program 


Speaking before the Surety Under- 
writers’ Association of the City of Nev. 
York at its monthly luncheon meeting 
December 6, David Porter outlined the 
broad information and education pro- 
gram of the Surety Association of 
America of which he is in charge. He 
had a receptive audience of New York 
surety men who have long realized the 
importance of better public relations for 
the fidelity-surety business. 

Mr. Porter emphasized that the new 
program is long overdue and that its 
need is urgent because of the rapid pace 
of modern business and suretyship, as 
well as the necessity of informing both 
the public and the fidelity-surety busi- 
ness of events and trends of importance. 
He put particular stress upon the local 
surety association’s role in the develop- 
ment of this program. 

One of its integral features, he com- 
mented, will be to formulate procedures 
for local associations and to assist in 
organizing new associations in the 
larger metropolitan areas, where such 
organizations are lacking. 





framework, upon which will be grafted 
a smoothly functioning membrane. 


There is room for further expansion as 
circumstances indicate, and the program 
is sufficiently elastic to warrant inclu- 
sion of related projects as they take 
shape or their need becomes apparent. 

An ambitious program? Certainly it 
is. But so will be the significant twelve- 
month period stretching immediately 
ahead, and the Association’s educational 
program is designed to meet 1946 on 
better than even terms. 





SURETY ASS’N PRESS LUNCHEON 


E. Vernon Roth, secretary-treasurer, 
Surety Association of America, has ex- 
tended an invitation to members of the 
insurance press to attend a get-together 
luncheon Thursday, December 20, at the 
Bankers Club, New York. This is the 
first affair of its kind to be held by 
the Surety Association and is in keep- 
ing with and a part of the new program 
of education and information inaugt- 
rated by this industry organization 





Organized Buyers 


(Continued from Page 87) 


& Co.) nationally quoted ‘What !’rice 
Acquisition?” It has also presented full 
coverage of notable addresses by uch 
industry leaders as Chief Engincer 
George W. Booth, National Boar! 0! 
Fire Underwriters; E. W. Sawyer, !0r- 
merly attorney of National Burean of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters; \n- 
drew Kalmykow, assistant man: er, 
casualty department, Association of ‘as- 
ualty & Surety Executives and \! «ry 
land Casualty’s John P. Madigan, presi 
dent of the Surety Underwriters / 35° 
ciation of New York. 

Risk Research Institute has one ob- 
jective: To advance and protect th: in- 
terests of insurance purchasers. In 945, 
as in all the past ten years, it has % Ivo- 
cated sound principles and practices ‘/iat 
would lead to comprehensive, yet 
plified and economical insurance pr: iec- 
tion and loss prevention. Its outloo'< 1s 
one of broadening activity and unpr<ce- 
dented growth; its aim, to cooperai: 1 
sound insurance progress. 
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Bridgeport, Great Industrial City, 
Optimistic Over Future Prosperity 


Business Men, Manufacturers and Civic Leaders See No 
Great Problem in Reconversion; No Unemployment 


Apparent; Concern Now Is Over Low Prices 


By Russet, RuHopeEs 


After the screeching V-J Day whistles 
were silent, after the tumult and shout- 
ing of victory, after the war contracts 
had been canceled—what? Has recon- 
version slowed down industrial America 
from its wartime speeded tempo? 

Let’s, for example, take a look at 
Bridgeport, Conn., one of the nation’s 
greatest boom towns during the war. 
Notwithstanding the fact that many 
other industrial centers had greater 
wealth and population, Bridgeport in 
World War II was awarded the highest 
number of Army-Navy “E’s” of any 
war center in the nation. From the 
viewpoint of insurance, manufacturing 
and employment, the Bridgeport story 
is bright, a reporter for The Eastern 
Underwriter discovered through per- 
sonal investigation and interviews in 
Connecticut’s third largest city. 

Insurance Outlook Good 

Seen in his State Street office, a 
prominent local agent compared the pic- 
ture of Bridgeport after World War I 
with that of the city after V-J Day. 

“After Versailles,” he said, “the 
thousands of war workers who came 
here from all parts of the country went 
back to their homes. This time they’re 
staying. Whether they'll become civic- 
minded or not, is hard to say. 

‘During this last war they came from 
all over—cowboys from Oklahoma, hill- 
billies from West Virginia, mountaineers 
from North Carolina. Most of them 
knew nothing about tools and machinery. 
They made anywhere from $70 to $100 


a week where, formerly, they’d been 
making $25. They wrote their draft 
boards claiming military exemption, 


bought cheap cars and drove recklessly, 
squandered their easy money in New 
York night clubs. These were the drift- 
ers, bad insurance risks. 

“We have a severe housing shortage. 
There are ‘no rents.’ In many instances, 
living conditions are bad with over- 
crowding of apartments and houses. 

“Despite all this, the insurance out- 
look is good in Bridgeport. Although 
wages have dropped from the war scale, 
more life insurance is being written. 
Our records show that only one out of 
ten service men are keeping their Gov- 
ernment insurance. But the educational 
job insurance can do will take care of 
that. There is continued coverage on 
the housing put up during the war, 
while the many patents and inventions 
to replace products made here during 
the war will mean writing more insur- 
ance. Chief change in policy forms since 
V-J Day, of course, has been elimination 
of the vandalism and malicious mischief 
clause from insurance on manufactur- 
ing plants.” 

The branch office casualty manager of 
a large Hartford company sees Bridge- 
port insurance as “better now than at 
any time since the war began. 

“Although payroll reductions have 
lowered the volume of compensation 
premiums on big risks,” he said, “the 
average smaller premium business is 
still good and shows no appreciable 
change. 

“Where insurance used to be at the 
bottom of the average person’s buying 
list, it is now up near the top as a 
‘must.’ The drifting war worker wouldn’t 
buy insurance anyway, but the thrifty 


and industrious who are remaining here 
realize the benefits of insurance and 
add to our buying public. 

“On the more serious side of the 
insurance picture here is a higher acci- 
dent frequency, due to ‘cowboy driving.’ 
Youngsters are buying cars and driving 
carelessly. The best answer to that is 
the financial responsibility law.” 


Manufacturer’s Viewpoint 


Back from three weeks in Washing- 
ton where he has been active as a mem- 
ber of President Truman’s National 
Labor-Management Conference is Her- 
man W. Steinkraus, president and gen- 
eral manager of Bridgeport Brass Co. 
At a Chamber of Commerce luncheon 
at the Stratfield Hotel last week, Mr. 
Steinkraus related the work of the con- 
ference in Washington and expressed 
himself emphatically in favor of intel- 
ligent discussions between labor and 
management as a means of settling 
mutual problems. 

Bridgeport Brass is the largest inde- 
pendent manufacturer of copper, bronze 
and brass mill and fabricated products 
in the country. It makes all the shapes 
ordinarily used in steel. The company 
also makes insecticide bombs and flash- 
light parts. 

Cleveland-born Steinkraus, 55, began 
his career in 1914 as assistant secretary 
of the advertising club in his home 
town. In 1924, he was sales manager of 
the Osborn Manufacturing Company o 
Cleveland and, four years later, organ- 
ized and headed his own metal and 
chemical business. He came to Bridge- 
port Brass as general sales manager, 
June 1, 1928, became vice president in 
charge of sales (1928-1941), vice presi- 
dent and general manager, November 24, 
1941, and president, May 25, 1942. 
Among his many civic and national ac- 
tivities, Mr. Steinkraus is a director of 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers and the Manufacturers Association 
of Connecticut, executive committeeman 
of the Connecticut Public Expenditure 
Council, director of several banks and 
manufacturing companies. 

Asked to comment on the post-war 
Bridgeport picture while riding back to 
his plant office, Mr. Steinkraus told this 
interviewer, “Prices are too low for 
many manufacturers to get back into 
full production. 

“We have no unemployment problem 
here,” he continued, “but we are con- 
cerned as to the manner of carrying on, 
in view of the current price level. 

“It took the war a long time to bring 
us up to our present standard of pro- 
duction. There’s a great deal of equip- 
ment to be renewed. It'll take about 
six months to accomplish this. Compan- 
ies are busy now revamping their prod- 
ucts and equipment to meet reconver- 
sion. 

“One of the outstanding reconversion 
jobs in the country has been Bridge- 
port’s efficient organization for handling 
problems of returninz veterans. This 
has been worked out by our Chamber of 
Commerce. There are no_ breadlines 
here. We’ll come through the post-war 
change-over with no serious difficulty.” 

Mr. Steinkraus’ plant is still on the 
48-hour standard working week. There 
have been no wage cuts. Otherwise, 
workers would move away. A great part 
of the ordinary war workers have van- 
ished, he continued, and the community 
has felt no burden because of the per- 
centage of unemployed following discon- 
tinuance of war production. The influx 





Blackstone Studios 
HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS 
President and General Manager, 
Bridgeport Brass Co. 


of returning veterans to Bridgeport, he 
estimates, is not more than 10%. 

Employment at Bridgeport Brass is 
60% higher than it was at the beginning 
of the war. Every Major company in the 
city has shown gains. 


As Seen by Chamber of Commerce 


That reconversion presents no major 
difficulties for Bridgeport was asserted 
by Robert A. Crosby, executive vice 
president of the Bridgeport Chamber of 
Commerce. He pointed out that, due to 
a “restricted economy” on civilian manu- 
facturing during the war, a heavy back- 
log of orders has piled up which will 
keep the plants humming. Underwood 
Elliott Fisher, for instance, will have 
increased orders for adding machines. 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, which made brake and clutch 
facings for airplanes during the war, 
will have no changeover at all. It will 
continue to manufacture these products 
not only for airplanes, but for automo- 
biles as well, 

War reductions, Mr. Crosby pointed 
out, would be especially felt in the work 
of Remington Arms and also in Maguire 
Industries, makers of tommy guns, 
Chance Vought Aircraft Corporation, a 
division of United Aircraft, Bridgeport’s 
only war baby, which made 6,600 Cor- 
sairs for the United States Navy at the 
rate of 300 a month is on a sharply re- 
duced schedule of 21 a month since V-J 
Day and was obliged to release nearly 
9,000 workers. There has been no reduc- 
tion in engineering and experimental 
work at Chance Vought and the plant 
expects to continue in peacetime manu- 
facturing on plans to be announced 
shortly. 

Principal manufactured products in 
Bridgeport are electrical supplies, ma- 
chinery, corsets, hardware, sewing ma- 
chines, silverware, brake linings, brass 
goods, valves, ammunition and_fire- 
arms, airplanes, drugs, cutlery, stecl 
products, machine tools and asbestos 
products. 

The city’s major industries which have 
contributed to the character of the 
“Made in Bridgeport” label, indicative 
of workmanship and durability in peace 
and wartime output are: American 
Tube and Stamping Division, Stanley 
Works; Bay Division, Parke Davis Co.; 
Bead Chain Manufacturing Co.; Bodine 
Corp.; Bridgeport Brass Co.; Bridge- 
port Fabrics; Bullard Co.; Dictaphone 
Corp.; General Electric Co.; Heppenstall 
Co.; Jenkins Brothers; Maguire Indus- 
tries; Manning, Maxwell and Moore 
Co.; McKesson & Robbins, Inc.; Metro- 
politan Body Co.; Panish Controls; 
Raybestos Division, Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Inc.; Remington Arms Co.; Singer 
Manufacturing Co.; E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours; Handy and Harmon Co.; 
Chance Vought Aircraft Corp. and 


Sikorsky Aircraft Corp.; Warner {)ros. 


In a survey investigating the « ‘ects 
of OPA price ceilings and regula :jons 
on unemployment in Bridgeport, tic Jo- 


cal Chamber of Commerce polled 50 top- 
flight industrial executives in the ‘ity, 
What Survey Showed 


Facts, figures and opinions shov.n jn 
this survey were: 

1. Unless price relief is granted and 
OPA regulations amended, an annual 
loss of $17,616,000 in purchasing power 
is forecast. 

2. Unless required relief is grante.1 by 
February 15, 1946, 8,700 men and women 
will be out of ge This means 148% 
of a total current industrial ers joy- 
ment of 59,000 in Bridgeport. i 

3. Bridgeport industrialists say _that 
but for the OPA, they would be offering 
3,400 more jobs today—despite the “help 
wanted” signs on many plants. 

The survey paints a picture of a hank- 
rupt, jobless city, far exceeding the 
worst in the 1929-1933 depression if, un- 
der current OPA conditions, a 30% wage 
increase is granted. In that case, says 
the report, 68% of all plants would shut 
down immediately, while 22% wore 
would face bankruptcy within a short 
period. 

With no corresponding relief, nearly 
seven-tenths of all manufacturers would 
immediately dismiss their entire labor 
forces, under the 30% increase, while 
22% more, or a total of nine-tenths, 
would reduce help by from 50% to 90% 

Total manufacturing costs, which in- 
clude labor, material and factory bur- 
den, but not sales or administrative - 
pense, have risen variously from 10% 
100%, according to Bridgeport’s ili Bo 
industrialists, with an average of 20.4%, 
Most of those polled, says the Chamber 
of Commerce, pointed out that labor 
costs. were up 67% since their OPA 
price-freezing dates. 

In order to operate at a fair margin 
of profit at current wage levels, price 
relief, ranging from 10% to 75% on 
products sold, must be granted. The 
average is a fraction over 19%. 

Reconver'sion No Great Problem 

The study shows that physical recon- 
version of industrial plants is not a great 
factor in the Bridgeport area and that 
few executives had applied for or ob- 
tained relief under OPA regulations 
which ‘govern conversion of plants. 

In answer to the question: “Just what 
effect do you estimate the proposed 30% 
wage increase would have on your plant, 
operations, and prices?”, one of the ex- 
ecutives observed that he would try to 
sum the whole matter up and perhaps 
eliminate the problem for other manu- 
facturers. He said: 

“This plant was paying a starting base 
rate of 40 cents an hour (or $16 per 
week) when _ its price ceilings were 
frozen. It is now paying 65 cents an 

hour. Its labor costs were, are, and al- 
ways will be a very considerable part of 
total manufacturing costs. Under pres- 
ent OPA ceilings, I am operating at a 
loss on a 54-hour week. 

“Apparently, I am going to be made to 
grant a 30% wage increase which would 
bring my starting rate up to &4¥% cents 
an hour. That would mean, with four- 
teen hours at time and a half, that I 
would be paying a starting base rate 
of $51.545 per week. That is, unless 
my rapid arithmetic is incorrect, an in- 
creased post-war labor cost of more than 
300% over pre-war. 

“Frankly, I admit I am getting greater 
increased production under today’s con- 
ditions than I did in 1941, but ratio of 
my increased labor costs to increased 
production as of today and freezing 
price date are particularly out of pro- 
portion 

“In short, if the 30% wage increase 
comes into effect, I must have, in order 
to operate at a fair margin ‘of profit, 
my presently demanded 25% price _fe- 
lief, plus 30% more, or a total of 55% 
added to my selling prices.” 

Employment Outlook 

George -H. Stone, manager o/ the 

Bridgeport office of the United States 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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Towner Bureau Report 
On File at Department 


BASIS OF SHOW CAUSE ORDER 





N. Y. Examiner Advocates More Par- 
ticipation by Carriers; Would Stop 
Experience Rating 





Part 1 of the examination report on 
the Towner Rating Bureau which is the 
besis on which the New York Insurance 
Deoartment issued a show cause order 
to Martin W. Lewis, president of the bu- 
reou, has been placed on file at the New 
York City offices of the Department and 
is now open to the public. The examina- 
tion was made by Harry A. Kahn senior 
examiner in the rating division of the 
Denartment, and was sharply critical of 
some of the aspects of the bureau. In 
Par III of the report, it was recom- 
mended that the Department issue an 
order to Mr. Lewis to show cause why 
rates should not be adjusted, and it was 
on this recommendation that the De- 
partment sent its order to the bureau 
under date of November 28. 

The date of the examination report 
was August 14, 1944, and since that time, 
the Towner Rating Bureau has reduced 
rates substantially on a number of bond 
rorms., 

The examination report charges that 
the bureau “permits unfair discrimina- 
tion between assureds even though the 
rates may be observed,” and recom- 
mends that the manual be revised to 
contain definitions of coverage and rules 
with respect to the application of rates 
such as are usually found in manuals of 
other rating bureaus. The report also 
charges the rates promulgated by the 
bureau in many respects are unrelated 
to experience; that the rating structure 
is complex and that inconsistencies are 
numerous. The examiner urged that a 
scientific approach to the making of 
rates be adopted. 

Decision Lies with Lewis 

The examiner found that, although the 
general supervision of the bureau is 
vested in a seven-man board of direc- 
tors, the board has not taken the initia- 
live to suggest or recommend rates or 
{o pass upon rates or rate changes prior 
to promulgation. The by-laws do not 
provide for standing committees other 
than the board of directors and none has 
been appointed, according to the report. 
Pinal decision over rating matters, the 
examiner says, lies with Martin W. 
Lewis, president of the bureau. 

Declaring that the method and man- 
ner of making rates and the classified 
experience thereunder should be within 
the knowledge of all companies or their 
duly designated representatives, the ex- 
aminer criticizes member companies for 
heing “unwilling to assume the respon- 
sibility of making rates” by failing to 
participate in the rate-making procedure 
through qualified committees. 

The report says that the activities of 
the Towner Rating Bureau and the 
Surety Association of America are in- 
terlocked and that the bureau cannot 
Operate fully as a rating organization 
unless it establishes definitions of cov- 
erage and assumes jurisdiction over 
policy forms, because the extent of cov- 
erave and policy conditions are compo- 
nent parts of the rate. The report says 
there are also other activities of the 
urety Association which definitely are 
rating functions which should be exer- 
cised only through an official rating or- 
ganization, 

e Surety Association, says the ex- 
ier, has standardized such forms as 
ket bonds for commercial organiza- 
ions, public employes and insurance 
companies; bankers and brokers blanket 
ls for financial institutions and all 





McCLASKEY’S NEW SON 

bert W. McClaskey, general mana- 
ger of casualty lines, Travelers’ 55 John 
Street, N. Y., office, is the proud father 
of new son, Charles Richard, born 
recently in Rye, N. Y. His arrival was 
a leart-warming event as Mr. McClas- 
key lost one son in Pacific combat duty 
during the war. 


forms of forgery bonds. With these ex- 
ceptions, the report said, the companies 
make their own forms and fidelity and 
surety bonds are not standardized. 

Stating that coverage under the differ- 
ent fidelity bonds is essentially the same, 
the report makes the following recom- 
mendation : 

“In view of this, we can see no justifi- 
cation for the experience rating plans. 
We are of the opinion that, in lieu of 
the present system, a uniform rating 
plan should be designed which will be 
applied to all eligible risks alike and 
rules and regulations to govern the ad- 


Casualty 


Fidelity & Surety 


Reinsurance 





SURETY MEN ELECT PLEWS 


Surety Underwriters Association of 
Southern California at Los Angeles has 
elected these officers for the ensuing 
year: president—F. S. Plews, assistant 
manager fidelity and surety lines, Trav- 
elers Indemnity Co.; vice president—O. 
D. Brick, superintendent fidelity and 
surety department, U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co.; secretary-treasurer—W. 

McKinnon, superintendent, Great 
American Indemnity Co. 





ministration and application of such uni- 
form rating plan.” 





F. & D. WRITES BIG BOND 

One of the largest probate bonds to 
be recorded in Los Angeles county was 
the one covering Attorney Stanley 
Guthrie, executor of the Mrs. L. C. 
Brand estate. The bond was for $1,- 
000,000, was written by William M. Cur- 
ran, and executed by the Fidelity & 
Deposit Co. of Maryland. The estate 
comprises a considerable amount of 
realtv in Glendale Cal., devised by the 
decedent’s husband, at the time of his 
death to the city of Glendale for a public 
park, to be known as Brand Park. 





REINSURANCE 
LESSENS THE SHOCK 


Airport coverage, one of the fastest grow- 
ing lines in the casualty field, presents an 
ever increasing demand for general liability 


insurance. 


The anticipated expansion of air traffic 
brings with it possibilities of catastrophe 
losses. Our experience and facilities for re- 
insuring risks of this type may be helpful 
to your company. 
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A. & H. Outlook in Reconversion Era 


Production Soared in 1945 for Over-all 10-15% Increase But With Higher Loss 


Ratios; Rate Regulatory Legislation Biggest Topic of Year; Companies Busy 


With Reinstatements and Rewriting of Coverage for Returning Servicemen; 


Leaders Size Up Post-War Problems 


The great strides made in accident, 
health and hospitalization production in 
the past few years—progress so rapid 
that even seasoned producers of these lines 
were dazzled by premium gains month 
after month—continued during 1945 and 
at a pace which indicates an over-all 10 
or 15% increase for the A. & H. busi- 
ness as a whole over the 1944 record of 
$525,000,000. Returns from the compan- 
ies, based on ten-months’ results, indi- 
cate that loss ratios are up moderately 
in commercial A. & H. lines and will go 
higher next year due to increased auto- 
mobile traffic. Group A. & H. loss ratios 
will no doubt be several points down 
from the very high point reached in 
1944, but the experience in this line is 
still not satisfactory. 

A. & H. Rate Regulation 

While the A. & H. picture, as here 
presented, looks bright at the moment 
the mood of the company executives as 
the year draws to a close is not one of 
complete contentment. There have been 
plenty of problems in 1945 which have 
sorely perplexed them, chief among 
them being that of A. & H. rate regu- 
lation. Many have argued that accident 
and health lines should not be included 
in rate regulatory bills, and their rea- 
sons have been so convincing that the 
Insurance Commissioners’ bill, submitted 
at their mid-year meeting in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. last week, did not em- 
brace A. & H. In fact, Florida is pres- 
ently the only state whose rating bill 
brings these lines under rate control. 

What the future will bring forth is 
anybody’s guess. A number of the com- 
pany underwriters to whom the writer 
spoke in preparation of this symposium 
hoped that there would not be wide- 
spread regulation of A. & H. rates. 
Along this line the point is made by E. 
A. Hauschild, Security Mutual Life, that 
considerable difficulty will be experi- 
enced under such regulation. This is 
because “any time the underwriters want 
to provide a coverage somewhat differ- 
ent than what might be termed ‘stand- 
ard plans’ authority to issue would have 
to be obtained and that would take away 
initiative, particularly in those fields 
where experience has not been accumu- 
lated to cover a particular hazard or 
plan of protection.” 

Mr. Hauschild argues that it is an 
altogether different story in the A. & H. 
field than it is, for instance, in the auto- 
mobile liability field where rate regula- 
tion can be based upon the experience 
of some particular period in a particular 
locality. “Even so,” he says, “the cas- 
ualty insurance people do not find it 
easy sledding to get the rate schedules 
approved. My own thought is that the 
\. & H. underwriters should handle 
their own rate control, and looking back 
over what they have accomplished in the 
past, it does not seem to me as though 
they have done too bad a job.” 

For Reasonable Rate Regulation 

In another school of thought the posi- 
tion is held that reasonable rate regu- 
lation in A, & H. is desirable, because 


By WALLAcE L. CLAPP 


if the accident and health business is 
exempt under state rating laws it will 
furnish the proponents of compulsory 
health insurance with another argument. 
P. W. Stade, Kemper Group, is fore- 
most in expressing this opinion and he 
declares: “Rate regulation will increase 
public confidence in A. & H. insurance. 
The A. & H. business, as written by 
private carriers, must justify itself as 
an essential element in the social econo- 
my. The day is past when a business 
like ours can be justified solely on the 
ground that it returns a fair profit on 
investment. Rate regulations will serve 
the interest of all parties concerned if 
it is wisely administered.” 

Sharing in this view, another seasoned 
underwriter says it is extremely desir- 
able that the companies cooperate in 
shaping the legislation, if and when it 
comes, rather than to have it imposed 
on us. And taking the best possible 
view of the situation, he declares that 
if such measures are wisely drawn and 
sufficiently inclusive, they will not great- 
ly handicap companies operating on a 
sound basis and writing liberal policies. 


Truman Health Proposal 


Most discussed development of the 
past few weeks in A. & H. circles was 
the national health program approved 
by President Harry S. Truman which 
embraces prepayment of medical costs 
through compulsory health insurance. 
With great fanfare the daily newspapers 
of the country, from coast to coast, fea- 
tured this program in front page head- 
lines. It has already been translated 
into action through means of bills in 
both U. S. Senate and House, entitled 
“National Health Act of 1945” under 
the sponsorship of Senators Wagner and 
Murray and Representative Dingell. 

Reaction to the new Murray-Wagner- 
Dingell measures was instantaneous. The 
American Medical Association, already 
on record in opposition to compulsory 
health insurance, labelled the Truman 
proposal is “socialized medicine” de- 


spite the President’s assurance that it 
was not. It is feared that if the pro- 
posed legislation passes, it will put the 
Government in control of medicine edu- 
cation; that it will be a field day for 
politicians, an encroachment on private 
enterprise. 

While cautious in rushing into print 
with their personal views, A. & H. 
company executives, particularly those 
in industrial mid-west areas, generally 
backed up the remarks made by 
O’Connor, managing director, Insurance 
Economics Society of America, The 
President, he said, has recommended a 
highly controversial social program 
which will necessarily result in a tax 
increase and further reduction of “take 
home” pay. In Mr. O’Connor’s opinion, 
the President came no nearer to prov- 
ing that health insurance is an impor- 
tant factor leading toward better national 
health than have other proponents of 
these plans. He simply gave all the 
stock arguments in favor of compulsory 
health insurance schemes but “had no 
original thoughts of his own to add.” 

N. Y. Board of Trade Action 

One of the first steps taken following 
the release of President Truman’s 
health plan was by the New York Board 
of Trade in setting up an impartial re- 
search bureau to study costs of existing 
and proposed Social Security in New 
York State, on which half a dozen in- 
surance agents, brokers and company 
men are represented. J. R. Garrett, Na- 
tional Casualty, and a dean of A. & H 
men in Greater New York, as spokes- 
man for this group said that Board of 
Trade members feel that the approach 
to Social Security problems has been 
emotional and political, and that thev 
are determined to discover what expan- 
sion of the system actually would cost 
individuals and industry. 

Floyd N. Dull, vice president, Con- 
tinental Casualty’s Eastern department, 
released a characteristically frank state- 
ment in which he said: 

“T dislike to disagree with such im- 
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portant personages as Harry, Albin, 
Henry, Bob, Jimmy and Johnny, but it 
is not only socialization, it is regimenta- 
tion and_ eventually disintegration, 
They’ve left out baby buggies, strollers, 
play pens and diaper service. 

“In this rich, resourceful country, 
everyone should have food, clothing, 
shelter and medical attention, but those 
unable to provide these things for them- 
selves should be taken care of out of 
general taxation, properly administered 
through local organizations, devoid of 
all frills and effectively handled. 

“If this thing works, automobiles, 
radios, theatre tickets, vacation and 
hunting trips can be distributed by the 
same method. 

“First thing we know, doctors will 
have numbers instead of names and 
they’ll be rated for their ability accord- 
ing to their political influence.” 


A. & H. Changes Since V-J Day 


With the arrival of V-J Day the most 
pressing question in the minds of A. & 
H. executives—as with the leaders of 
many other industries—was the imme- 
diate effects of the war’s end on their 
business. Two of the biggest changes 
were the falling off in Group A. & H. 
and Group hospitalization volume be- 
cause of industrial lay-offs and an in- 
crease in malingering on Group disabil- 
ity claims. On the other hand, the pro- 
duction of commercial business has 
jumped—taking up some of the slack— 
and this is due to (1) reinstatements of 
returned service men’s policies and (2) 
the agents who are now giving 100% 
of their time to insurance after duty 
in either the armed forces or war plant 
jobs. Furthermore, companies report that 
the average size initial premium is 
higher. 

Another, favorable factor is that while 
the cost of living has increased—latest 
estimate being by 33% since 1941—the 
cost of A. & H. insurance has remained 
stationary. Accordingly, the purchasing 
power of a dollar in terms of A. & H. 
insurance is now greater compared with 
other commodities, and this fact alone 
is of considerable sales impetus. 

From the claim department’s viewpoint 
the war’s end brought new and serious 
problems, and as a sample, G. A. 
L’Estrange, Wisconsin National Life, 
calls attention to an increase in num- 
ber of claims filed by unemployed 
women under both disability policies and 
hospitalization coverage. He also refers 
to some lapsation of policies by married 
female risks who are now unemploye 
because, with their husbands back ‘rom 
the armed forces, they are returning to 
domestic duties. “This, however, is 4 
favorable trend,” says Mr. L’Estra: 


Soper on Reconversion Problers 


One of the best size-ups of under- 
writing and production problems o/ the 
reconversion period was received {rom 
Laurence B. Soper, Connecticut General 
Life, who said: 

“The reconversion period will ring 
many changes of occupation among 
policyholders accompanied by changes 
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A. & H. Outlook in Reconversion Era 
(Continued from Page 102) 


in duties, financial position, residence, 
etc. This is really a reversal of the 
process companies went through after 
the outbreak of war. Some rewriting 
of policies will be necessary, but for 
companies which have followed a con- 
servative underwriting policy during the 
war, I would not anticipate any serious 
difficulties. gt ; 

“Veterans returning to civilian life 
will provide production opportunities as 
well as underwriting problems. Old 
policyholders whose policies were dis- 
continued during the war will need to 
be reinsured, and many persons who 
did not carry accident and health in- 
surance before entering military service 
will need this protection. Some veterans 
will have been wounded and others will 
have contracted various diseases. Some 
veterans will return to their former 
jobs, while others will engage in en- 
tirely new work. In considering these 
various physical, occupational and finan- 
cial factors; it is my personal feeling 
that companies should treat veterans as 
liberally as possible. In this company 
we will treat veterans who were for- 
merly insured with us as old policyhold- 
ers and will do everything possible to 
enable them to get A. & H. insurance 
on a favorable basis. 

“Aviation. The rapid development of 
aviation during the war and the_in- 
creased interest in all kinds of civilian 
flying will make it necessary for com- 
panies writing accident insurance to 
broaden their policies so that persons 
may obtain protection against. the haz- 
ards of aviation at a reasonable premium. 

Foreign Travel Risks 

“Foreign Travel. During the war be- 
cause of unsettled conditions throughout 
the world, most companies found it 
necessary to restrict the territory in 
which accident policies were effective 
and if permits were granted for foreign 
travel they were subject to additional 
premiums. It seems probable that with 
the removal of restrictions on foreign 
travel and with the improvement in 
transportation, there will be more peo- 
ple traveling abroad than ever before. 
The underwriting of risks involving 
foreign travel and foreign residence is 
one of the problems that faces accident 
and health companies. ; 

“Automobiles. Favorable loss ratios 
experienced by accident companies in 
recent years have been due in part to 
restrictions on use of automobiles and 
since the discontinuance of gasoline ra- 
tioning automobile accidents are show- 
ing a tendency to increase. The fact 
that a large percentage of automobiles 
in use are old and in poor condition 
will contribute to a very marked in- 
crease in automobile accidents and there 
will undoubtedly be an increase in acci- 
dent loss ratios due to this factor.” 

J. M. Smith’s Reconversion Outlook 

Another student of the business—J. M. 
Smith, second vice president, Contin- 
ental Casualty, viewed the reconversion 
outlook with great optimism. For the 
first ten months of 1945 his company’s 
net A. & H. writings are $17,583,976, 
compared with $13,620,615 for the same 
period of 1944, or an increase of 29.1%. 
During October—the first fall peace- 
time month—the Continental produced 
30,132 new A. & H. policyholders for 
$1,133,550 in new premiums or 113% 
increase. Mr. Smith observes that this 
production, far from being freakish or 
due to some one large group case, was 
well distributed among the Continental’s 
various accident and_ sickness lines. 
“Witness the fact,” he says, “that our 
disability division wrote 14,299 applica- 
tions, our railroad department more 
than 6,000, intermediate more than 4,000, 
commercial more than 3,000, and our 
aviation division jumped spectacularly.” 

In addition, Mr. Smith reports that 
the demand for deferred payment acci- 
dent insurance in connection with the 
financing of new automobiles and other 
commodities is almost unbelievable. In 
recent weeks Continental has sold poli- 
cies Of this type through its special risks 


division to several of the nation’s largest 
finance companies, and a concentrated 
drive is under way to obtain more busi- 
ness of this type throughout the coun- 
try. 

The outstanding development this year 
in the A. & H. field, in Mr. Smith’s 
opinion, is its leadership over all other 
casualty lines. He says: “When 1945 
figures for premiums by casualty lines 
are available, it will be found that A. & 
H. insurance substantially increased its 
leadership. This is another way of say- 
ing that the public consciousness of the 
need for income and hospital protection 
developed spectacularly in 1945. As to 
the future, never have we faced a new 
year with greater optimism.” 
Broadening of Aviation Accident Cover 

Most participants in this symposium 
regarded as “highly significant” the in- 
clusion of broad aviation coverage in 
personal accident policies, and Laurence 
B. Soper, assistant secretary of Connec- 
ticut General, leader in this movement in 
the past year, remarked: “The most im- 
portant benefit from this liberalization of 
coverage is that it recognizes passenger 
flying in civilian planes as a normal 
means of travel. Furthermore, it enables 
the public to carry such protection as 
they may need without having to review 
their insurance coverage and take out 
special policies before taking a trip by 
plane.” 

The sentiment generally is that the 
broadening of aviation coverage will 
stimulate production of commercial ac- 
cident business as more and more peo- 
ple travel via air transport. But opinions 
are divided as to whether full coverage 
accident policies will eliminate the need 
for special trip aviation accident insur- 
ance on the part of the average indi- 
vidual. Danicl J. Brady, United States 
Life, said on this point: “A. & H. under- 
writers have adjusted their coverage to 
the changing methods of transportation. 
Most of us approached this transition 
cautiously but gave due recognition to 
the safety record of commercial aviation. 
In my opinion, it is unlikely that ‘spot’ 
coverage on special air trips will create 
too difficult a hazard. Underwriters gen- 
erally are unwilling to hazard large 
commitments on short term coverage.” 

Discussing the same question, Wesley 
T. Hammer, Associated Aviation Un- 
derwriters, said: “There is no question 
but that some individuals will attempt 
to take advantage of the broadened cov- 
erage provided by regular accident poli- 
cies, in order to obtain ‘spot’ insurance 
covering some special aviation hazard. 
Companies will be well advised to exer- 


cise some measure of underwriting se- 
lection, in respect to these aviation 
hazards. Without wishing to indicate 
that flying is extra hazardous, the fact 
remains that there is an additional ex- 
posure which was not contemplated in 
the original rates. Therefore, it would 
seem that when this coverage is granted, 
the rates for the complete coverage 
should reflect this additional exposure.” 


Morse Sees Continued Sales of 
Travel Policies 

Despite the inclusion of aviation cov- 
erage, W. Morse, vice president, 
Federal Life & Casualty, who operates 
out of Portland, Me., thinks that the 
majority of people when traveling by 
plane will want additional insurance, ir- 
respective of amount they now carry 
“So, they will continue to buy travel 
policies,” he says. Similarly, P. W. Stade 
thinks the demand for special aviation 
coverage will also expand with the in- 
crease of pilots, student pilots and in- 
structors, “from whom a demand for 
protection is already noticeable.” 

Summing up on this subject, E. A. 
Hauschild, in a conservative statement, 
declared that sufficient time has not 
elapsed to form any opinion as to the 
effect of this broadening of aviation 
coverage. “However, I cannot bring 
myself to feel that this particular 
liberalization will have too much bear- 
ing on the loss ratios although there 
will, of course, be some claims paid that 
would ordinarily have been declined. I 
say this for the reason that aviation as 
we picture it, will not come into its 
own on the so-called ‘mass’ basis for 
some time to come and the underwrit- 
ing experience must, therefore, be de- 
layed accordingly. I do believe that in 
time all of the companies will be ob- 
liged to insert suitable questions in their 
application blanks to develop underwrit- 
ing information with respect to the po- 
tential hazards in the individual case. 

As soon as the air-traveling public 
becomes aware of the additional cover- 
age made available without cost, I can 
see where there might be some of the 
so-called ‘spot’ purchases but in the 
main, I believe the interest would turn 
to the ticket purchase plan of pro- 
tection.” 

Prepayment of Medical Expense 

Prepayment of medical and surgical 
expense, another big subject on the 
pust-war agenda of A. & H. executives, 
produced almost unanimous agreement 
among participants in this symposium 
that private companies are adequately 
equipped to write the coverage. G. A. 
L’Estrange, Wisconsin National Life, 
declared with enthusiasm that prepaid 
medical expense could be handled on 
either the Group or individual basis 
“by our companies with as much satis- 
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Wisconsin’s Prepaid Plan 
For Medical Care Insurar:ce 


One of the big developments this fall 
in the Midwest was the adoption by the 
Wisconsin State Medical Society cf a 
voluntary plan of prepaid insurance for 
surgical and hospital care in which seven 
private companies are cooperating. These 
companies include Employers Mi: :a] 
Liability, Hardware Mutual Casuaity 
Liberty Mutual, Lumbermens Mi: :al 
Casualty, Old Line Life, Time Insuresce 
Co. and Wisconsin National Life. 

Keen interest in this plan was «x- 
pressed at the recent Chicago annual 
meeting of the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference, especially as the 
plan will grant workers in low-income 
groups complete surgical care and cer:;in 
associated services on a prepaid busis. 
In addition, provisions include hospitli- 
zation for surgical, medical and obstetric 
cases. It is also stipulated that where 
the number of persons insured is less 
than ten, so-called “franchise group” 
coverage is provided. A third premium 
rate schedule is provided for individuals 
purchasing the insurance for their fa- 
milies. 

Eligible under the plan are emploves 
with dependents earning less than $2,600 
a year and single employes with an an- 
nual income of less than $2,080. How- 
ever, benefits will also be made ayail- 
able for persons in higher income brack- 
ets without the full protection guaranty. 
Basic group rates start at $1 per month 
per individual to $4.75 for full family 
coverage per month. 

The Wisconsin State Medical Society 
hailed the new plan as a timely substi- 
tute for a bureaucratic form of coverage 
such as the Murray-Wagner-Dingell bill, 
and noted in its initial announcement: 
“Here the policyholder has close per- 
sonal relationship with his physician and 
access to specialized service when re- 
quired.” 

But as the year closes a split threat- 
ened between the state society and the 
Medical Society of Milwaukee County, 
one of the chief complaints being that 
the new plan is unnecessary in Wiscon- 
sin where the Blue Cross is operating a 
plan of prepaid hospitalization. 





faction and service as by non-profit or- 
ganization.” Others who agreed with 
this viewpoint were F. M. Walters, Gen- 
eral Accident, who said that “it is cer- 
tainly desirable that we extend cover- 
age to the greatest possible number of 
persons who want it”; E. A. Hauschild, 
Security Mutual Life, who urged that 
insurance companies “enter this field 
on a very aggressive basis . . . and pro- 
vide coverage on as attractive a rate 
basis as possible, which means com- 
petitively”; Darrell O. Smith, American 
Casualty, who said medical expenses 
should be paid through the private com- 
panies rather than non-profit organiza- 
tions; Laurence B. Soper, Connecticut 
General, who said “there will probably 
be a place for both,” and P. W. Stade, 
Lumbermens, who declared: “It seems 
essential that we do something along 
this line if we are to answer the argu- 
ment for compulsory Government health 
insurance. Prepayment of medical care 
on an insurance basis, underwritten by 
private companies, would strengthen ‘hie 
spirit of independence which has made 
our nation great.” 

In addition to these comments, ‘he 
A. & H. officer of one of the larges 
writers in the country, recommended 
that further and broader experimer'a- 
tion with this form of underwriting 
should be continued by the insurarce 
companies, but said that company in- 
derwriters should not raise any objcc- 
tion to the efforts of groups of doct:rs 
to furnish a different kind of solution 
of the problem through service orgaiii- 
zations managed by them. 

Finally, W. G. Curtis, National Ca: 
alty’s chief executive, and a recognized 
dean of the business, says: “I am «ot 
in favor of prepaid medical expense | °- 
cause when you fix the price on a ve’y 
low cost basis you are inviting poor 
service.” = 

Accident and health companies face 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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A. & H. Outlook 


(Continued from Page 104) 


~ future with an optimism, born of 
casoned experience in good and_ bad 
be riods, and are convinced that the busi- 
ness will continue to grow and prosper 
despite the threat of governmental in- 
trusion. Along this line R. P. Diffen- 
haugh, Bankers National Life, makes the 
timely observation: “Our business wil! 
continue to grow—not as fast as in war 
boom years—but on a more solid foun- 
dation. More individual policies will be 
sold by many more agents. The acci- 
dent and health field is tremendous and 
our future is brighter than ever before. 
Cooperation between companies them- 
selves and their agents, who are better 
trained and equipped than ever before, 
will be a help in furthering the best 
interests to the public we serve.” 

It’s a healthy sign that a return to 
what might be called “normal” is pre- 
dicted by leaders in this field. They an- 
ticipate that the accident loss ratio on 
commercial business will run consider- 
ably higher next year because of auto- 
mobile accidents and because of the 
probability that earnings will be lower 
and unemployment increased. On the 
other hand, it is a reasonable expectation 
that the high sickness loss ratios under 


Group policies will return to a more 
nearly normal level. 
As a precautionary measure, it 1S 


Hauschild that re- 
business as it comes 
due for renewal should have greater 
emphasis than before “to weed out the 
undesirable risks taken on under pres- 
sure and to reduce the amount of in- 
demnity in those cases where work hour 
and salary reductions are a factor.” At- 
tention is also called by Wm. W. Cole, 
General American Life, to new under- 
writing questions which the business 
will face in connection with  impair- 
ments to be found in ex-service men, 
and particularly psychoneurotic cases. 
Just how far the A. & H. field will be 
affected, if any, will depend upon the 
experience on these risks, he says. 

Finally, Sam C. Carroll, Mutual Bene- 
fit H. & A., whose company produced 
$40,500,000 of A. & H. premiums in the 
first ten months of 1945 (compared with 
$34,150,000 a year ago) makes the timely 
observation : 

“As long as the inflationary tendencies 
continue, the outlook for premium 
growth is excellent. A return to stable 
ae dependable economic conditions, for 
which we all hope, will obviously mean 
the end of the war-time premium boom.” 


urged by E. A. 


underwriting of 





MAJOR DIENNA INTRODUCED 





Hotel Commodore’s Ass’t Manager Who 
Handled Federation Lunch Aide to 
Eisenhower; Michelsen Praises 

A sidelight on the big Insurance Fed- 
eration luncheon at Hotel Commodore, 
N. Y., last week is that Henry L. Di- 
enna, assistant manager of the hotel, 
whose able assistance was praised by 
Gustave R. Michelsen in his address as 
executive committee chairman of the 
Federation, was aide to General Ejisen- 
hower until his return from overseas. 
As a major on his personal staff, Dienna 
was the so-called “train commander” in 
charge of Ejisenhower’s special train. 
For his outstanding duty Major Dienna 
was awarded the Bronze Star. He served 
on General Lee’s staff earlier in his 
more than four-year tour of duty in the 
European theater. 

Little known is the fact that Major 
Dienna’s father, Daniel F., ran an 
agency for the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society in Clarksburg, W. Va., 
between 1920 and 1930 and, according 
to his son, was most successful. 





IRVIN MARKEL, CHAIRMAN 

Irvin S. eae vice president of the 
American Fidelity & Casualty, has ac- 
cepted appointment as state chairman in 
Virginia of a campaign to raise funds for 
the Elizabeth Kenny Institute in Minne- 
apolis. This is for relief of distress 
caused by poliomyelitis. 


F. T. CURRAN IN SPOTLIGHT 


President-elect of A. & H. Club of New 
York Host at Big Christmas Party, 
December 13; His Background 


Francis T. Curran of the Loyalty 
New York branch office, was in 
the spotlight last evening as the new 
president of the Accident & Health Club 
of New York which hela its first peace- 
time Christmas party at Hotel New 


Group, 


FRANCIS T. CURRAN 


Yorker, This was one of the best at- 
tended parties of the holiday season and 
President-elect Curran and Immediate 
Past President Thos E. McGrath, Con- 
necticut General, were chief hosts in 
welcoming the club members and their 
guests. William F. Casey, Accident & 
Casualty, surpassed his best previous 
efforts as entertainment chairman. 

Mr. Curran has given nearly twenty- 
two years to the A. & H. business, but 
his activities in the Loyalty Group for 
the past three years have been_broad- 
cned to embrace production of fire and 
casualty lines as well as A. & H. and 
Group disability. Temporarily he is act- 
ing as A, & H. superintendent in_ the 
Loyalty Group’s New York office. Prior 
to 1940 he was with the Continental Cas- 
ualty as field supervisor of A. & H. 
in the metropolitan N. Y. area and be- 
fore that he served the Employers’ Lia- 
bility as New York State special agent 





L. W. WINSLOW DINED 





Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Luncheon in 
His Honor Given by Eastern 
Dept.; Retiring January 1 
Leslie W. Winslow, Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity, who has managed A. & H. 
lines in its Eastern department almost 
since its doors opened in 1930, was given 
a testimonial luncheon Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 11, at the Drug & Chemical Club, 
N. Y., as the first of a number of fare- 


well parties at which Mr. Winslow will 
be honored before his retirement Janu- 
ary 1. Edward C. Meehan, manager, 
metropolitan department, Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity, was chairman of the 
committee on arrangements and prac- 
tically the entire executive staff was on 
hand, including Richard V. Goodwin, 
first vice president of the company. Mr. 
Winslow was presented with an appro- 
priate gift, and in his acknowledgment 
expressed deep appreciation for this re- 
membrance and the compliments re- 
ceived from his Firemari’s Fund associ- 
ates. About two dozen were present. 


N. Y. State Accidents Up 


A 34% increase in personal injury 
traffic accidents and a 63% increase in 
property damage accidents over last 
year, took place during September on 
the streets and highways of New York 
State, according to Clifford J. Fletcher, 
commissioner of motor vehicles. Sep- 
tember was the first complete calendar 
month of ratio- free motor vehicle driv- 
ing in New York State. 

The September casualty lists, just 
compiled, reveal 158 deaths and 7,773 in- 
juries in 5,796 personal injury accidents, 
compared with 116 deaths and 5,699 in- 
juries in 4,313 accidents a year ago. 








of personal accident and Group disability 
lines. For the past eight years Mr. Cur- 
ran has been an A. & H. lecturer for the 
Insurance Society of New York, and has 
done a splendid job. In fact, insurance 
educational work is one of his hobbies. 
Another is writing detective fiction 
stories. 

After attending Columbia University, 
N. Y., Mr. Curran began his insurance 
career in February, 1924, with the Union 
Indemnity’s eastern A. & H. department 
where he served as underwriting assist- 
ant, claim adjuster and then assistant 
manager which post he held until that 
company’s liquidation in 1933. He has 
been active in the A. & H. Club of New 
York for many years, serving as secre- 
tary in 1930-31, vice president in 1939 
and now elected to the presidency. 











Our desire is to serve with justice and integrity those whose 
protection is entrusted to our care; to support right prin- 
ciples and oppose bad practices in insurance; to develop 
character, ability and knowledge; to value honor above 
profit; thus to be faithful to ourselves and to those we serve. 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 
HEALTH and ACCIDENT COMPANY 


Offices in all States, Canada, Alaska and Hawaii 
Surplus and Emergency Reserves, $14,801,119.88 











GEO. DYER IN IWO JIMA 


Former National A. & H. President 5 Staff 
Sergt. With Two Battle Stars; Ry». 
ning PX; Coming Home Early 45 

George L. Dyer, Jr., son of the late 


Columbian National Life manager i, Sj. 
Louis, who was as able as he was jo)y- 
lar, is now a staff sergeant (with {yo 
battle stars) in the Army Air Force: 5tq- 
tioned in Iwo Jima and in charge «{ g 


GEORGE L. DYER, JR. 


PX there which is doing a big business. 
However, Sergeant Dyer wants his many 
friends here to know that he expects to 
be home early in 1946 and will return to 
the life and A. & H. business. He is a 
former president of the National Associ- 
ation of Accident & Health Underwrit- 
ers. 

When the elder George Dyer died in 
1941 after thirty-three years of continu- 
ous management of the agency bearing 
his name in St. Louis, George, Jr. took 
over the reins and did a _ creditable 
agency management job until his Army 
énlistment in 1943 as a private. He was 
offered plenty of stateside jobs but kept 
plugging for overseas duty despite his 
age (now 34) until he got the desired 
Southwest Pacific assignment. Then, 
three days before leaving for Port of 
Embarkation, San Francisco, he mar- 
ried Evelyn Pierson Moran, whose 
father, Frederick L. Moran, represents 
the Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
in Detroit. 

George Dyer, Jr. didn’t expect to be 
running a PX on Iwo Jima as he was a 
specialist in cryptography. But given a 
chance to show his business enterprise 
and organization ability, he built up this 
post exchange from scratch to $34,000 in 
monthly sales. His present plans call for 
a return to civilian life early in 1946 and 
re-entry into the line and A. & H. busi- 
ness. He also hopes to resume associa- 
tion activities, 

His two brothers, Lieutenants Jo! 
and Fred, are overseas with the U. 
Navy. 


Masses for James A. Beha 


A group of men, friends of the late 
James A. Beha, former New York St! 
Superintendent of Insurance, have 
ranged for a Month’s Mind Mass to 'e 
offered to his memory at the Chur: 
of Our Lady of Victory, 23 William 
Street, at 12:10 noon, today (Frida 
Father Piggott, pastor of the churc), 
will officiate. On December 18 in same 
church at 12:10 noon a memorial mass 
will be offered for Mr. Beha at requcst 
of members of the New York Sta:¢ 
Insurance Department. An invitation 
extended to all of Mr. Beha’s form 
friends and associates to attend. 
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American Expansion to Foreign Lands 


Underwriters Studying Question Say Multiple Line Under- 
writing Is Solution; Attack on N. Y.’s 
Appleton Rule Predicted 


One of the leading students of fire and casualty-surety trends in the William Street 


district, New York, submits the following opinion, on the much-discussed expansion of 
the American market to foreign countries. His belief is that the key to this expansion 


Ws 
fir 
as 


‘Tie key to the expansion of the Amer- 
ican market to foreign countries is the 
ability to do multiple line underwriting. 
At present the so-called “insurance 
groups” can do business freely as they 
are equipped with various types of in- 
surance carriers such as casualty, fire 
and marine. The individual company, 
however, is sadly handicapped at this 
time, due principally to the insurance 
laws of the state of New York which 
prevent a fire company from doing cas- 
ually business, and, conversely, a cas- 
ualty company from doing a fire busi- 
ness. The New York State laws are 
important because they are applied by 
the Superintendent of Insurance in con- 
nection with the so-called “Appleton 
Rule” which, in effect, gives New York 
State extra-territorial supervision over 
the entire U. S. Under the Appleton 
Rule a foreign insurance company 
(meaning a company incorporated out- 
side of the state of New York) cannot 
become licensed to do business in New 
York State unless it agrees to write 
not only in that state, but elsewhere 
in the United States only such classes 
of business as a similar domestic in- 
surance carrier (meaning a company in- 
corporated in the state of New York) 
can write under New York State laws. 


“Appleton” Dilemma in N. Y. 


The Appleton Rule will undoubtedly 
be attacked in the courts shortly after 
next January 1 by companies domiciled 
in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 
These two states have recently broad- 
ened their laws to permit multiple line 
underwriting. Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania companies now licensed in New 
York will ask for renewal of their li- 
censes on January 1 and the New York 
Department will then be faced with the 
decision whether or not to stand on the 
Appleton Rule. 

Multiple line underwriting is impor- 
tant, because in Canada, Mexico and 
generally in South America one and the 
same company is permitted to do both 
a fire and casualty business. Automobile 
Insurance is a large classification and 
outside of the United States is written 
commonly by one company covering both 
automobile fire and automobile casualty 
risks. Time and again we have been 
offered acceptable reinsurance from au- 
tomobile insurance carriers in Canada, 
Mexico and South America, but have 
been unable to do business as we can 
only write the casualty lines. These 
companies write automobile insurance 
under a single flat premium, and it is a 
Neat trick to unscramble this premium 
and allocate it to the various lines of 
busi ess where two separate and distinct 
reinsurers are looking to the proper por- 
tion to make a profitable book. In our 
oPin'on it’s a practical impossibility and, 
more to the point, is absolutely unnec- 
‘sav, because the ubiquitous London 
Llo; ’s are able to give these foreign 
Carriers complete reinsurance on all lines. 

Our interest is in reinsurance. We do 
Not vrite any primary business. There- 
'ore we will leave it to the primary writ- 
ing “ompanies to battle for multiple line 
'ndcrwriting in their field. In the field 
41 rcinsurance, however, we do believe 


+ (ie ability of the direct writing companies to do multiple line underwriting, and for 
the reinsurance companies to engage in so-called “cross reinsurance” which would permit 
ire and casualty companies greater freedom of operation. In view of the increased 
“atleution being given to the foreign markets, particularly by national organizations such 
te U. S. Chamber of Commerce, these views are of timely interest. 


that so-called “cross reinsurance” (mean- 
ing that fire insurance companies can 
do a casualty reinsurance business and 
that casualty insurance companies can 
do a fire reinsurance business) is a de- 
sirable extension of underwriting powers 
and will not only broaden the market 
for United States business and keep 
more of our premiums at home instead 
of going to London, but will also permit 
us to engage in foreign business and 
take our rightful place in the world 
market. 


NORA VINCENT PAUL RESIGNS 


To Live in Florida with Daughter 
Dorothy; R. E. Richman, W. A. Scan- 
lon, K. Force Figure in Changes 

One of the best known figures in in- 
surance journalism, Nora Vincent Paul, 
vice president of The National Under- 
writer, who came to New York City from 
Chicago some years ago to have charge 
of advertising for that publication in 
Eastern territory, has retired from that 
organization and has taken a home in 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Her health for 
some time has not been good although 
she was able to attend numerous con- 
ventions. Before going with The Na- 
tional Underwriter, Mrs. Paul was with 
a Chicago general insurance agency. 
Dorothy B. Paul, her daughter, a gradu- 
ate of Smith College, and who has been 
doing editorial work for the paper in 
New York City, has also left the paper 
and will live in Fort Lauderdale. 

Successor to Mrs, Paul is Ralph E. 
Richman, vice president, in charge of the 
paper’s New England affairs, and Wil- 
liam A. Scanlon, also long with the pa- 
per, succeeds Mr. Richman in Boston. 
Kenneth Force, associate editor, Chi- 
cago, comes to the editorial department 
in New York City where he will assist 
Robert B. Mitchell, Eastern editor. 





Auto Rates to Advance in 


Canada on January | 


The first of the year will see automo- 
bile insurance rates advanced in Canada 
The increased rates will apply to public 
liability and property damage. Under- 
writers now have the new quotations in 
their possession. 

The companies are dividing automobile 
operators into two categories, pleasure 
and business. Driving one’s car to a 
place of business does not place insur- 
ance on that vehicle under the “busi- 
ness” category. However, doctors and 
salesmen would come in the “business” 
grouping. 

The increase in the rate on pleasure 
cars is not high, probably about 20 cents 
or so on an average per car. It is ex- 
plained that actually the revision in rates 
is a reinstatement of the rating scheme 
which was used prior to gasoline and 
tire rationing. When rationing started 
rates were readjusted and reduced ac- 
cording to the amount of gasoline re- 
ceived. One insurance man explained in 
an interview that depreciation of auto- 
mobiles that have been on the road for 
sO many years during the war is an im- 
portant factor governing the forthcom 
ing increase. 
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policy America’s Finest Lifetime Income Security contract for men: 
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f confined. 
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Personality Sketches of Grand Rapids 


Meeting of Insurance Commissioners 


Close-ups of Supervisory Officials and Others Gathered at 
First Meeting of NAIC Since End of War; Grand 
Rapids Proves Ideal Host City 


By SpENcER WELTON 
Peripatetic Vice President 


Editor's Note: Although suffering with a streptococcic infection in’ his arm, Mr. 
Welton stayed through the meeting of the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners last week. He had accepted an assignment to cover the personalities of the 
convention for this paper and like the good reporter that he is, he sent off these notes 
before going to St. Joseph’s Hospital in Chicago for treatments. 


Even though the shadow of U. S. Pub- 
lic Law 15 is over all, this midwinter 
meeting of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, with its large 
attendance and comraderie among those 
present, is more than a little reminiscent 
of ante-bellum conventions. 


Host Commissioner David Forbes and 
his assistants on the registration and en- 





This is a homecoming for Joseph P. 
Lorentzen, vice president, Bankers Life, 
Des Moines, since he lived here until the 
age of eleven. He then migrated to the 
range countrv at eastern Montana where 
for the next ten years he engaged in 
the unjuvenile occupation of cow punch- 
ing and horse wrangling. 

* 


J. A. O. Preus, vice president, W. A. 
Alexander & Co., Chicago, and former 


Photo by Harry H. Fuller 


Left to right: John L. Mylod, Assistant U. S. Manager, North British & Mer- 
cantile; New York Deputy Insurance Superintendents Martineau, Typermass and 
Bohlinger; John Orth, Grand Rapids manager, Royal & Eagle Indemnity Cos. 


tertainment committees justly proud of 
the manner in which delegates are cared 
for from the moment of their arrival un- 
til they take their reluctant departure. 

, x * * 

Grand Rapids leaves nothing undone 
to support its slogan, “Convention Cross- 
Roads of America.” 

x * x 

Many visitors astonished to learn that 
the payroll of the metal trades industry 
here is greater than that of furniture 
manufacturers. 

x  * 

Seen in passing: New York’s Super- 
intendent, Robert E. Dineen, newly elect- 
ed association vice-president, has both 
the facility and felicity of expression 
which combined make him an excellent 
presiding officer. 

* * * 

En route to the Grand Rapids meet- 
ing. President James M. McCormack was 
given a testimonial luncheon at the 
Union League Club at Chicago. As evi- 
dence of the great respect in which the 
Tennessee Commissioner is held, it 
should be noted that the attendance at 
this luncheon was larger than for any 
other similar meeting held by the in- 
surance group of the club. 

“a ae 


John Belknap, agency partner of Pres- 


ident David Forbes, entertains South 
Dakota Commissioner W. A. Mueller 
and various members of the “Third 


House” at a dinner at the famous Penin- 
su'ar Club at Grand Rapids. 
* * x 


Connecticut Commissioner W. Ellery 
Allyn is an acknowledged authority on 
parliamentary procedure. 


Commissioner, as well as Governor of 
Minnesota, started his political career 
at the age of eleven when he became 
a page boy in the United States Senate 
Chamber at Washington, D. C. 


* * x 
The forthright George W. Carter, 
president of the Detroit Insurance 


Agency, out-dynamiced on the public 

rostrum for the first time in this col- 

umnist’s recollection by his friend and 

client, Corporation President Colonel J. 

T. Hill, whose luncheon speech is best 

described by his own word “rousements.” 
* * * 

Those hearty guffaws you heard aris- 
ing from the corner group at the cock- 
tail party were in appreciation of the 
“Bear Story” told by the altitudinous 
Tames Brown, Chicago. General agree- 
ment that he is to be heartily congrat- 
ulated upon the happy circumstance 
which permitted him to meet and marry 
the equally tall and most attractive Mrs. 
Brown. 

x * x 

Ernest Palmer’s risable-rousing story 
comparing New Jersey and Texas proves 
that the former Illinois Commissioner’s 
retirement from public life has not less- 
ened his skill as a raconteur. 

ok * * 


Ferre Watkins, leading Chicago attor- 
ney and past president, Union League 
Club, and the very charming Mrs. Wat- 
kins become breakfast good Samaritans 
to the late-rising Miss Cornelia En- 
singer. 

* * x 

The Pamunkey Indian Tribe member- 
ship card of Honorable Leighton Foster, 
Toronto, is dated 1919, which certainly 
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Michelsen Cites Federation as 
Free Enterprise System in Action 


Gustave R. Michelsen, of Hall & Hen- 
shaw, N. Y., who was re-elected execu- 
tive committee chairman of the Insur- 
ance Federation of New York at its 
annual meeting December 5, dramatized 
the work of the organization in the 
interest of the free and private enter- 
prise in his luncheon address before 
the 1,400 insurance people assembled. 
Pointing out that membership of the 
Federation is a cross section representa- 
tion from the entire ranks of insurance: 
life, property, casualty and surety com- 
pany employes, agents, _brokers and 
their employes, and that it has a most 
diversified type of membership, Mr. 
Michelsen said in part: 

“Tt is a convincing demonstration that 
management and labor can work to- 
gether in harmony for a common pur- 
pose. That can only be achieved under 
a free enterprise system where oppor- 
tunity and reward for integrity, dili- 
gence and merit in a competitive field 
are still open to all of us. 

“The business of insurance is one of 
the greatest instrumentalities for good 
in the history of mankind, providing, as 
it does, protection and indemnity for 
those prudent enough to appreciate the 
value of freeing themselves from worry 
and unbcarable risks and burdens. 

“It is a business that has accumulated 
vast reservoirs of funds and credits 
upon which policyholders, and others, 
when entitled to do so, may draw. It is 
also a source of huge tax revenue to 
our Government, including every polit- 
ical division and subdivision. In addi- 
tion, it is one of the largest employers 
of labor in the nation. 

Railroads Under Government Operation 

“To illustrate the ability of private 
enterprise to provide services more effi- 
ciently and economically, we need only 
turn to the most convincing parallel in 
modern history. During World War I, 
under Government operation, the rail- 


roads wound up with a deficit of $1,922- 
000,000. During World War II, under 
private operations, the railroads paid 
into the Federal Treasury taxes amount- 
ing to $4,247,000,000, exclusive of pay- 
roll taxes, and wound up with net prof- 
its of $2,917,000,000. The two records, 
laid end to end, show a difference of 
approximately $9,000,000,000. 

“Try to imagine how much greater 
this contrast would have been if we 
were engaged in the first World War 
as long as in the second. Not to men- 
tion the complete state of demoraliza- 
tion which the railroads reached during 
the war and for many years thereafter. 
As long as private enterprise continues 
to function more efficiently and _ eco- 
nomically than Government operation, 
it has nothing to fear. 

Federation’s Obligation and Duty 

“The Insurance Federation, committed 
as it is to the protection of a private 
enterprise of such magnitude, and en- 
joying such a high degree of public 
confidence, urges each and every one 
of its members, as well as others en- 
gaged in the business of insurance, to 
be ever conscious of the deep obligation 
which we all owe to the public, and to 
each other, to maintain this public con- 
fidence and esteem. That was earned by 
the thrift, hard work, sound planning, 
imagination and enterprise of millions 
upon millions of people over the many 
years of its existence. The larger our 
business grows, the greater is our ob- 
ligation and duty to keep it on its high 
plane, and to aspire to even greater 
heights. 

“Membership in the Federation is 
open to anyone engaged in the business 
of insurance and in order to keep your 
organization strong and virile, may | 
make this plea:. Please do your share 
to increase our membership by explain- 
ing our aims to your fellow workers 
That will better enable your officers 
and directors to protect your jobs and 
interests. Hands that help are holier 
than lips that pray.” 





should entitle him to a seat at the coun- 


cil fire. 
* * x 


Vice President Al Butler, Corroon & 
Reynolds, New York, and Mrs. But'er 
recently clippered to Bermuda, taking 
their two sons, a son-in-law and their 
wives, on a holiday to celebrate the 
return of the young men from long serv- 
ice abroad. 

* x 

Clyde W. Smith, Lansing, past presi- 
dent, National Association of Insurance 
Agents, still refers to the dubious dis- 
tinction which is hig by reason of having 
induced this person to make his maiden 
speech on an insurance rostrum at De- 
troit in 1921, on which occasion said 





Clyde Smith also performed unabashed 
as toastmaster. 
* * 

Captain Eustace Brock, CRN, now re- 
tired after active service in World \Var 
II, has returned to Winnipeg and his 
office of assistant general manager ©. 
the Great West Life Insurance (>. 0! 
Canada, which was founded by Captain 
Brock’s grandfather. 

* * x 

Massachusetts Commissioner Charles 
FP, J. Harrington continues to periorm 
prodigies of labor and is seeming!) in- 
defatigable. 

‘ * ok ok 
Colorado Commissioner Luke J. \av- 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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Insurance Forum for Credit Men 
(Continued from Page 90) 


ates the stock, I would hold you to that 
inventory on the ground that it was the 
best evidence as to what you had. 

“You should always give thought to 
the double-edged sword you are playing 
with when you are dealing with an in- 
ventory which has been deliberately cut 
below actual value. Suppose the stock 
stays in sight and you collect for it, 
then the income tax man wants to know 
where you got this excess return. He 
takes it away from you in income tax. 
If the stock is destroyed, I hold you to 
the inventory that you have written. 
It is a misleading thing.” 

Mr. Reed then recited a story of a 
recent severe loss he adjusted where the 
accountant had deliberately cut the clos- 
ing inventory to 40% of the actual fig- 
ure, inaking the book value of the stock 
far below the actual value. “Someone,” 
he said, “picked up a book value one 
day and adjusted the insurance accord- 
ingly. fire occurred. The people 
had half as much insurance as stock. 
Go back to the old maxim: ‘Oh what a 
tangled web we weave, when first we 
practice to deceive,’” 

The next question concerned. business 
life insurance and asked how the credit 
managers can assist in extending knowl- 
edge concerning this valuable phase of 
credit and strength. Mr. Monroe said 
the value of life insurance to indemnify 
a business in the event of the death of 
a key man is not as well understood by 
business men as it should be and he 
explained how such a program works. 
He pointed out that when a key man 
goes out of a business the credit posi- 
tion of that business may be impaired 
and insurance will help bolster a credit 
account. He advised the credit men first 
to understand this coverage and then 
help pass the word along to business 
men and tell them how it will help their 
credit position. 

Mr. Romolo was then called upon to 
explain the difference between a burg- 
lary and robbery policy as compared to 
an all-risks form. He explained that the 
essential difference is that the old 
limited burglary and robbery policy re- 
quired a warranty as to safety devices, 
whereas in the all-risk form no warran- 
ties are required, eliminating many diffi- 
culties in the event of a loss where 
through misunderstanding or for some 
other reason part of the protection was 
dropped, and it therefore eliminates the 
possibility of breach of warranty. 

Explains All-risk Form 

He explained the comprehensive na- 

ture of the all-risk form. “Under to- 
day’s conditions,” he said, “with the con- 
cern buying broad forms of fidelity cov- 
erage and having an all-risks policy, any 
conceivable loss that could occur, which 
physically caused a loss and destruction 
to money and_ securities, would be 
collected. He recommended that fidelity 
and all-risk coverage be carried in the 
same company, thereby avoiding a dis- 
pute between two carriers if one covered 
fidelity and the other all-risk. 
_ Replying to the question as to what 
is the most desirable type of fidelity 
bond, Mr. Lewsen answered unqualified- 
ly that the two most up-to-date bond 
forms are the commercial blanket bond 
and the blanket position bond and said 
that anybody who will secure either of 
the to “is all right.” He explained the 
diffrence in the two forms and said his 
Personal recommendation is the blanket 
Position bond, 

Mir. Farley answered a question as to 
the advisability of buying credit insur- 
ance at this time. He said he sees no 
Teason why the same principle which 
apples to other lines of insurance should 
hot apply to credit insurance, as to the 
time in which to buy it. In the first 
place, he said according to the eco- 
nomic cycle, the rates go up in times 
of cconomic depression and in times of 
numerous failures of business houses; 
in a time of good loss experience, the 
race is more favorable. 

_ cart from that,” he said, “if you 
are going to carry credit insurance at 
all, it is a mistake to try to operate on 


an in-and-out basis; to try to get a 
policy and shift under it just before 
you think losses are going to be heavy, 
and then to drop out when a period of 
apparent prosperity is ahead. I say 
from experience that the only satisfac- 
tory way to carry credit insurance, if 
you are going to carry it at all, is to 
carry it through good times and bad. 
Buy a policy and put it in the safe, and 
then just forget about it—and hope you 
will never have to collect on it.” 

At this point, Mr. Falk performed a 
major feat—explaining the 80% and 
100% co-insurance clauses in three 
minutes. 

Mr. Taylor was asked to reply to the 
question: “Will a surety company guar- 
antee the completion of a supply con- 
tract?” He said that a surety com- 
pany will issue such a bond, guarantee- 
ing the completion of the contract in 
accordance with all its written terms. 
“By such a guarantee,” he said, “a buyer 
would know that he would have his 
merchandise delivered on a proper date 
and at the price at which he made the 
contract.” 

Parker on Common Carriers 

Mr. Parker replied to the question as 
to perils which might cause property 
damage for which a common carrier is 
not liable and which may or may not be 
insured under an inland marine policy. 
He said that common carriers are, gen- 
erally speaking, liable for anything that 
happens to goods in their custody over 
which they have control, but they are 
not liable for ‘facts of God.” Inland 
marine insurance, he sa‘d, covers such 
perils and the cost is modest because 
they are in the nature of catastrophes 
which do not occur often. 

Mr. Tillotson responded to the ques- 
tion regarding insurance to cover an 
employe who uses his own car on the 





business of the firm. He said that the 
non-ownership form of automobile in- 
surance has become very popular in the 
past few years. “We have in the auto- 
mobile insurance business a comprehen- 
sive liability and property damage pol- 
icy which affords complete. protection 
along with this non-ownership feature,” 
he said. 

Mr. Reed was asked to answer what 
Mr. Fleming called the $64 question. 
It was a question of a building, less de- 
preciation to date, that cost $10,000; to 
build it today would cost $50,000; insur- 
ance is carried in the amount of $40,000; 
the city assesses land and building for 
$33,000; real estate appraisers say it 
cou'd not be sold for more than $18,000. 
“Now,” the questioner said, “if we have 
a loss by fire, how much insurance will 
Mr. Reed pay us?” 


Not Solved by Law 


“This question,” Mr. Reed said, “is 
not to be solved by any excursion into 
the law books or into the realm of 
higher mathematics. It can only be 
solved by your getting a gentlemen’s 
agreement with some good insurance 
company as to how much you can carry 
on that building.” 

Mr. Taylor answered the next question 
with reference to loss of valuable papers 
and a bond to cover a duplicate copy in 
order to recover the original value of 
the lost instrument. He said the surety 
companies issue such bonds rather free- 
ly for established, financially sound con- 
cerns. 

The next question was: “While it is 
the general practice of banks to carry 
forgery insurance, why should a com- 
mercial concern need to carry similar 
coverage under the depositor’s forgery 
bond?” Mr. Romolo answered that a 
bank under normal condi‘ions is liable 
for normal care and prudence in the 
handling of its paper, and is liable for 
acts of negligence on its part but, he 
said, “I do think in law the bank would 
be excused from any act or omission 














FOR THE LARGE WHOLESALER, 
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CASUALTY BONDS 


He called on your storekeeper Prospect 
before you did—and the loss put that Prospect 
out of business. Result—No Sale for you. 

Don’t let him get away with it. With crime 
on the increase, Burglary Insurance is becom- 
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blanket protection against any and all forms 
of loss through theft or fraud. Contracts are 
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—and the costs are nominal. Each policy can 
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features make protection easier to buy— 
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that was the negligence of the mercan- 
tile firm. When you get into the field 
of negligence, then you are on the play- 
ground of the lawyers and when you 
get into their playground, it is a very 
expensive proposition.” 

Mr. Monroe explained the desirability 
of business life insurance for nartner- 
ships and said the proper way to handle 
it is to have the partners carry adequate 
insurance on the lives of each other to 
provide liquid funds necessary to pur- 
chase the interest of a deceased partner. 

Mr. Lewsen answered a questioner 
who wanted to know if bonding com- 
panies recognize assignments to banks 
or finance companies loaning money to 
an assured and he said that if the 
assignment is properly made and proof 
is filed with the surety, it is acceptable. 

To Mr. Farley was assigned a question 
as to the possibility or insuring a firm’s 
credit for a stated period of time to 
guarantee payment of outstanding obli- 
gations somewhat along the lines of a 
bond. The answer was no, credit insur- 
ance policies are almost invariably ob- 
tained by the seller to insure his ac- 
counts receivable. 

Falk on Mortgage Clause 

Mr. Falk took up the question of why 
the standard mortgage clause is avail- 
able on real property but not on per- 
sonal property. He said the companies 
are reluctant to extend the privileges 
of the mortgage clause to those who 
loan money against which personal prop- 
erty is pledged as collateral. He said 
that the privileges enjoyed by the mort- 
gage clause are considerable and that to 
extend them to those to whom personal 
property has been pledged would be 
against the principles of sound under- 
writing; personal property frequently is 
of a flimsy, destructible nature, whereas 
real property is substantial. 

The next question was on the ability 
to buy insurance on merchandise en 
route to and from the main office, to in- 
dependent contractors for processing. 
Mr. Parker said that an inland marine 
policy can be issued to cover such a 
case; it would cover merchandise in the 
course of transportation to the inde- 
pendent contractor, during the process- 
irg, en route back to the main office and 
on to destination. 

The next questioner wanted an ex- 
planation of liability on account of losses 
by fire and explosion due to material 
being stored in warehouses and also 
liability in connection with the consump- 
tion, handling or use of merchandise 
either before or after sale. Mr. Tillot- 
son said that this coverage falls into two 
parts—the manufacturers liability before 
the merchandise was sold and liability 
after it was sold. In the first case, the 
manufacturers’ public liability policy 
would cover and in the second, products 
liability and property damage coverage 
would apply. He drew cheers when he 
added: 

“T think again the answer here might 
be summed up in a very few words, by 
saying that the questioner would be 
best advised to purchase a comprehen- 
sive general liability and property dam- 
age policy including products liability 
and then he would have no fears regard- 
ing the explosion or any other bodily 
injury or material damage.” 

Mr. Falk further elucidated U. & O. or 
business interruption insurance, which 
seemed to be the subject around which 
more questions centered than any other. 

Another attendant again brought up 
the question Mr. Reed had discussed 
about the varying values placed on a 
piece of property. Mr. Fleming ex- 
plained that it is against the law in 
New York to issue a valued form, and 
Mr. Reed said that as the question was 
put, containing the statement that the 
property was appraised by a competent 
appraiser at $18,000, that was the only 
answer. Mr. Fleming added that in New 
York now it is possible to supplement 
the regular fire contract by buying what 
is really depreciation insurance, which 
in this case would pay the $50,000 which 
repreduction wou!d cost. “So Mr. Reed,” 
he said, “would pay you $18,000 under 
your regular fire policy and he would 
pay you $32,000 under the depreciation 
form of policy, if you had that coverage 
and had adequate insurance.” 
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Ray Hills Chairman 


Elected by Personal A. & H. Bureau; 
Two New Committees Voted; To 
Revise Occupational Manual 
Ray L. Hills, secretary of the Great 
American Indemnity in charge of its 
A. &. H. activities, was elected govern- 
ing committee chairman, Bureau of 
Personal A, H. Underwriters, on 
Wednesday, the closing day of its an- 
nual meeting in Atlantic City, N. J. 
Mr. Hills, Travelers trained, who was 
an assistant of the late Bertrand A. 
Page, great A. & H. pioneer, while with 
the Travelers organization, has been in 
his present post since Great American 
Indemnity was formed in 1926, He suc- 


ceeds Harry Prevost, United States 
Fr. & G, as chairman. 
Three forward-looking steps were 


taken by the Personal A. & H. Bureau 
membership, based on recommendations 
made by Manager Joseph F. Follmann 
in his report. They are (1) complete 
revision of the present manual of occu- 
pational classifications; (2) appointment 
of .-a new standing committee whose 
purpose would be to formulate a public 
relations study and program on behalf 
of A. & H. insurance, coordinating this 
activity with similar projects of Asso- 
ciation of C. & S. Executives, H. & A. 
Conference and the life insurance com- 
pany associations, and (3) establishment 
of a Social Security committee to cope 
with growing public demand for wider 
spread of coverage; keep bureau mem- 
bership informed of S.S. plans in vari- 
ous states and assist legislative com- 
mittees studying these problems. The 
two committees will be appointed by 
the new chairman, 





Spencer Welton Story 
(Continued from Page 108) 


anaugh explores and expounds the law 
of averages with complete satisfaction to 
himself and to the greater education of 
thsoe who pursue the topic with him. 

* * « 

New Jersey’s Chris Gough, dean of 
Insurance Department delegates to this 
meeting, finding himself the unexpected 
recipient of a ponderous package of mul- 
tigraphed pages, plaintively expresses 
the conviction that insurance must be 
the most documented business on eart'). 

* 


Harry Moore, Boston, president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Brokers, was for many vears on the 
professional stage with the Henry B. 
Savage Opera Companies and for two 
seasons with the company which starred 
the late Raymond Hitchcock. 

x * x 

Corroon & Reynolds’ vigorous vire 
president, John Barry, takes a half hour 
off to reminisce over the halcyon days 
when most fire companies wanted cas- 
ualty running-mates and he used to go 
out armed with checks signed in blank 
and power of attorney to negotiate and 
bind the bargain on the spot. 

* * x 


\t the ceremonial of the Pamunkev 
Tribe of real Indian Sachems, Edward 
C. Stone, Employers Group, Boston: 
Tom Watters, New York attorney, and 
\l Butler, vice president, Corroon & 
Reynolds, initiated a group of eirhty- 
five neophytes, including a number of 
freshmen Commissioners. 

- + & 
_ Commissioner John Holmes, Montana, 
is reported to be preparing to abandon 
officialdom for an executive connection 
with a western casualty and surety com- 
pany. 

e 2 2 

Illinois Department head Nellis P. 
Parkinson, though quiet and unassum- 
ing, tnakes his genuine worth evident, 
as witness his appointment to the execu- 
tive committee. 





N. J. FIELDMEN’S PARTY 
The New Jersey Special Agents As- 
sociation will have a Christmas party 


at Jolinny Youch’s, Newark, on Mon- 
day, December 17, beginning at 4 p.m. 





Chamber Data on A. & H. 
Voluntary Insurance 


WILL SHOW AMOUNT IN FORCE 





Rollin M. Clark, Chairman of Section; 
Sub-committee Named to Advise 
Chamber on Legislative Bills 





The insurance committee of Chamber 
of Commerce of U. S., meeting in New 
York this week, authorized its health 
and accident section to proceed with a 
call for 1945 figures showing the amount 
of voluntary A. & H. insurance in force 
in this country during 1945. Reporting 
to the insurance committee Rollin M. 
Clark, the first vice president, Contin- 
ental Casualty, said that the accident 
and health section hopes to gather sim- 
ilar figures showing A. & H. insurance 
in force in all other voluntary plans, 
such as Blue Cross, employe and em- 
ployer sponsored mutual benefit assc- 
ciations and associations sponsored by 
labor unions; also, those sponsored by 
various governmental bodies. When the 
work of the committee is done it will 
be the first tabulation ever made show- 
ing the complete picture of voluntary 
A. & H. insurance in force. 

Also at the Chamber’s insurance com- 
mittee meeting, Chairman Chester O. 
Fischer, vice president, Massachusetts 
Mutual, appointed a sub-committee on 
State and Federal legislation to direct 
the Chamber’s activities with reference 
to bills which may come up next year. 
Chairman of this sub-committee is W. 


IE. McKell, vice president, American 
Surety. Other members are W. Ross 
McCain, president, Aetna Insurance 


Co.; Chase M. Smith, general counsel, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, and 
Claris Adams, president, Ohio State 
Life and American Life Convention. 
The committee decided to change the 
meeting place of the scheduled 1946 
hemispheric insurance conference to 
New York. Originally, Havana had been 
picked as the place. 





SPRAGUE HOME IND. OFFICER 
Vice President and, Secretary of Fire 
Cos. in Home Fleet, Elected to Same 
Offices in Indemnity Co. 

The Home Indemnity Co. of New 
York announces the election of Mor- 
timer E, Sprague as vice president and 
secretary of the company. Mr. Sprague, 
who is also a vice president and secre- 
tary of the Home Insurance Co. and 
ali other companies in the Home Fleet, 
was released from active duty with the 
United States Army on October 15, 1945, 
and resumed his duties at the home 

office on that date. 

Mr. Sprayue was born in Dallas, Tex., 
and was graduated from the University 
of Texas in 1925. He then entered the 
United States Military Academy from 
which he was graduated in 1929, 

Prior to his connection with the 
Home, his business affiliations included 
posts with the Grinnell Sprinkler Co. 
and the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change. In 1930 he joined the Home 
as a special agent. He became assistant 
manager of the service department in 
1932 and was appointed assistant secre- 
tary in 1935, and secretary in 1937. Two 
years later he became vice president of 
the Home in charge of the marine, the 
agency record, and the mail departments. 





BLACKBURN, HAGERMAN RETURN 

Duane A. Blackburn, who was_in- 
ducted into the Army in 1942, has re- 
turned to the Des Moines office of 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
and will be a district supervisor. Edward 
J. Hagerman, who was also inducted 
into the Army in 1942, has returned to 
his former job as claim adjuster for the 
same company. 





ACTUARIAL EXAMS APRIL 3-4 


Casualty Actuarial Society’s annual 
€xaminations have been set for April 
2-4 and applications, obtainable from 
Secretary Richard Fondiller, must be 
received at his office, 90 John Street, 
New York, prior to January 15. 





Serving Insurance 
Companies Since 1925 


COMPLETE DEPARTMENTS 
Fire, Automobile, Jewelry, Fur 
Floater, Inland Marine, Liability, 

Workmen's Compensation 


BRANCHES: 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

Trenton, N. J. 


NEW 
CLAIM SERVICE BUREAU 
11 COMMERCE ST. - NEWARK, N. J 


Phone Mitchell 2-70380 
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Edison Dick Rejoins Board 
Of Continental Casualty’Co. 


Edison Dick, executive vice president, 
A. B. Dick Co., Chicago, was reinstated 
as a member of the board of directors of 
the Continental Casualty Co. at the 
regular meeting of the board last week. 
Mr. Dick was a member of the board 
when he entered the United States Navy 
in 1942, resigning at that time because 
of inability to function actively as a di- 
rector while in the service. Total mem- 
bership of the board is now sixteen. 





Bridgeport Story 


(Continued from Page 100) 
Unemployment Bureau, said that the 
seven towns (Bridgeport, Easton, Fair- 
field, Milford, Monroe, Stratford and 
Trumbull) in the Bridgeport -labor mar- 
wket area as of October 15, have an es- 
timated 109,300 workers in the nonagri- 
cultural civilian labor force. Of these 
99,000 are employed and 10,300 unem- 
ployed and seeking work. 

In addition to the workers in the civil- 
ian labor force, it is estimated that 
22,000 in the armed forces would nor- 


mally be in the nonagricultural labor 
force of the area. 
Up to V-J Day, Mr. Stone says 


3ridgeport manufacturers employed an 
increasing proportion of women workers 
and, despite sharp lay-offs since, still 
employ approximately 6,900 more women 
than before the war. 

Latest figures show 59,100 men and 
women now engaged in Bridgeport 
plants, as opposed to 48,300 in April, 
1940, 77,100 in July, and 54,900 in Sep- 
tember. Whereas there were 102,000 em- 
ployed in July, 1943, two years later the 
number was between 76,000 and 78,000, 
a drop of approximately 25%. 

Mr. Stone says that the United States 
Unemployment Bureau has openings for 
about 2,000 men and women, mostly in 
manufacturing plants. The difficulty in 
placing them, however, he says, lies in 
the act that they must be trained. 


J. M. Hannaford Ill 


(Continued from Page 50) 


Barber until 1941 when he _ entered 
Government service with OPA at Chi- 
cago. This year he went to Washington 
with the Foreign Economics Adminis- 
tration until his recent appointment as 
assistant counsel for the investigating 
committee. 








Receptionists 


(Continued from Page 50) 

three years in the New York garment 
center she came with the National Bu- 
reau in 1937. Miss McBride also had 
experience in the garment center be- 
fore coming to the Association of C. & S. 
Executives. She was educated at Im- 
maculate Conception Academy in Mont- 
clair, N._ J. 
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A friend in need for 
almost sixty years. 


Over $37,500,000.00 paid to disabled 
policyholders or their beneficiaries, 
North American leads the field in 
providing full coverage Accident and 
Sickness Insurance for working 
women. It is an especially salable 
plan that can be written in units 
costing as little as $3.00 a month. 


Write to us. Let us tell you about 
the “North American Way” of 
building a permanent business for 
yourself, 


GEORGE MANZELMANN 
President 


NORTH AMERICAN 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


209 South LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 














Hunt Gives Report 


(Continued from Page 83) 


a mandatory system of uniform account- 
ing to be imposed on every admitted 
insurer, the cost of which exploration to 
be borne by the domestic companies. 
“The Superintendent has given two 
reasons which he deems as all com- 
pelling for this legislation which was 
not passed at the 1945 session, but which 
will be again introduced at his request 
next January,” he said. “The reasons 
which he has advanced are: 1. To en- 
able him to properly regulate rates, and 
2. To help retain state regulation. 
Superintendent Has Authority 
The companies, said Mr. Hunt, do not 
feel that this legislation is needed since 
the law now apparently gives the Super- 
intendent full authority to compel the 
making and filing of reports in the same 
manner and form which he desires. | 
The most controversial bill affecting 
insurance, Mr. Hunt. said, was_ the 
amendment to the penal law desigued to 
prevent lenders of money on_ personal 
property covering automobile, adio. 
household appliances and other financ- 
ing of this kind, from directing with 
whom the insurance would be placed 
This bill, he said, was opposed hy two 
assemblymen who are automobile deal- 
ers, while another automobile dealer as 
semblyman spoke for it. Unfortu ately, 
he added, the Governor felt the bill to 
be technically defective and veioed it 
with a memorandum of explanation. Mr 
Hunt predicted that a bill in corrected 
form will be introduced next year. 
Mr. Hunt also said it was his «nder- 
standing that a bill to permit multiple 
line writing will be introduced nex! yea. 





AUTO CLAIMS ASSN. MEETS 


The Automobile Claims Association 
held its pre-Xmas meeting on Thirsday, 
December 13, at Au Coq D’Or Festat- 
rant in New York City. Guests of honor 
were Joseph and Simon Greenhil!, mem 
bers of the insurance law firm of ‘“reen 
hill and Greenhill. 
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Potter Convincing in 
Talk on Competition 

WHITE & CAMBY’S SPEAKER 

Answers Mutual oa i Fund Ques- 


tions at N. Y. Agency Forum; 
More Than 300 Present 





Duke” Wellington Potter, dynamic 
Rochester agent who represents the 
Travelers for casualty lines, made his 
second appearance at the White & 
Camby forum meeting on December 10 
in Hotel Biltmore, New York, and made 
good his promise to answer all ques- 
tions on “How to Sell Stock Insurance 
Against Any Kind of Competition.” Mr. 
Potter, who was in his shirt-sleeves as 
usual, had an interested audience of 
more than 300 producers who were not 
bashful in asking questions and getting 
his slant on actual competitive cases. 
In fact, “Duke” encouraged them to 
give full details and demonstrated a 
conscientious willingness to help them 
with their selling problems. 

Interest of the crowd centered around 
mutual and State Fund competition, and 
the fact that there were mutual men in 
the audience did not disconcert the 
speaker. Introduced by Edward I. 
White, president of White & Camby, 
Inc. he got under way at 5:15 p.m. 
and was still going strong at 6:45 p.m. 
when the forum was brought to a close 


by F. J. McCormack, vice president of. 


the agency, who acted as moderator. 

In addition to his advice on’ meeting 
competition “Duke” Potter proved con- 
clusively that any broker or agent whd 
wishes to hold on to his business must 
be a resourceful fighter. He must also 
possess sales initiative, the ability to 
size up unexpected situations and a 
world of persistence. “If you lose a 
line—and it happens to the best of 
agents when their clients succumb to 
the price appeal at a sacrifice of qual- 
ity—don’t give up,” he advised. “Come 
back strong around renewal time and 
put up a determined fight to recapture 
the business.” 

Handed the question, “How Do You 
Combat State Fund Competition?” Mr. 
Potter told of a letter sent by a solicitor 
of the fund to municipalities and 
schools in up-state New York. It was a 
determined bid for business, despite the 
fact that the State Fund earlier this 
year indicated to the New York State 
Agents Association that it would not go 
after business in competition with 
agents of private companies. The letter 
stated that the premium discount would 
be 15% and in addition the local agent 
would receive a commission of 8% to 
10%. This was interesting, rather sur- 
Prising, information to some members 
of the White & Camby audience as they 
did not think the State Fund paid 
agency commissions. But Mr. Potter 
read them the letter, which was con- 
vincing, However, he said, the State 
Fund did not get the business they 
soucht. He was on the job. 





Pamunkeys Meet Again 


For the first time since 1941 the 
Pamunkeys--social organization which 
meets customarily when the Commis- 
‘icners do—got together at Grand 
Renids last week. Principal officers o7 
tho Pamunkeys are Clarence C. Klock- 
in. Northwestern Mutual Life; E. C. 
Sicne, Employers’ Liability; Thomas 

ters, Jr. New York lawyer; Edwin 

Sherman, General Exchange Insur- 
ance Corp.; David Broderick, Dearborn 
National, and John R. Dumont, IUB. 
Mr Dumont could not attend as he 
was in Omaha attending funeral of his 
‘ister, Orville R. Ware, Northwestern 
‘tual, was guardian at the entrance 
or the “reservation.” More than 100 
initiates were admitted to the order. 


CAPT. T. E. SEARS RETURNS 





Resumes Post as V. P. of Boston 
Agency; Did Fine Safety Job in 
Army’s Chemical War Service 
Thomas E. Sears, Inc., Boston Insur- 
ance agency, announces that Captain 
Thomas E. Sears, Jr., has been honor- 
ably discharged from the Army of the 
United States and has returned as vice 

president of the firm. 

Captain Sears served with the Chem- 
ical Warfare Service for three and one- 
half years. For three years he was 
safety director at Rocky Mountain 
Arsenal, Denver, Colo., being respon- 
sible for the accident prevention and 
fire protection and prevention program. 
During this period the accident experi- 
ence at the arsenal was one of the best 
in the country. 

While in Denver, Captain Sears served 
a term as president of the Colorado 
Society of Safety Engineers, an affiliate 
of the American Society of Safety En- 
gineers. 





PULVER RELEASED FROM ARMY 





Travelers Reappoints Him Field As- 
sistant, Casualty, Fidelity and 
Surety Lines, at Albany, N. Y. 

O. C. Pulver, Jr., has been released 
from military service and reappointed 
field assistant, casualty, fidelity and 
surety lines, in the Travelers Albany, 

N. Y., branch office. 

He entered training with the 346th 
Engineers in April, 1942, and on Aug. 5, 
was sent to England, where he spent the 
next thirteen months engaged in airport 
construction work, including the resur- 
facing of runways. 

On June 25, 1944, he landed in France 
and between that date and his return to 
the states in August, 1945, was credited 
with participation in five major battles: 
Normandy, Northern France, Battle of 
the Bulge, the Rhine Valley and Cen- 
tral Europe. He was awarded the Good 
Conduct Medal and the Purple Heart for 
wounds received in Liege during the 
break through. 





Vernoy To Be Toastmaster 
At Newark Christmas Party 


Harry Vernoy will be toastmaster at 
the joint Christmas party to be given by 
the Casualty Underwriters Association 
of New Jersey and the Surety Under- 
writers Association of New Jersey in 
Duffield Hall, Newark Athletic Club, 
this evening, December 14. 

Henry M. O’Brien, secretary of the 
casualty association, is chairman in 
charge of the dinner, and the committee 
is composed of Ernest E. Ehlers, Ralph 
Hawkins, Clyde Quick, William Sadler, 
William T. Haynes, A. E. Allsopp and 
Robert V. Banion. 


Address 


41 Maiden Lane 





TWO POSITIONS OPEN 


Old, established midwest company has two attractive Home 
Office positions open in its Health and Accident Department. 
We need an experienced Assistant Underwriter, also an ex- 
perienced Claim Examiner — male. 


Box 1630 
The Eastern Underwriter 


All replies confidential. 


New York 7, N. Y. 








Allen Speaker at Joint 
Meeting at Richmond, Va. 


Edward M. Allen, executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Surety Corp., was 
the guest speaker at the annual joint 
meeting of the Insurance Exchange of 
Richmond, Stock Fire Insurance Field 
Club of Virginia and the Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters Association of Vir- 
ginia held at the Hermitage Country 
Club, Richmond, Monday evening. Ed- 
mund T. DeJarnette, of DeJarnette & 
Paul, Richmond, a past president of the 
Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents, was the toastmaster. Invited 
euests included Senator Harry F. Byrd, 
Congressman J. Vaughan Gary of the 
Richmond District, and Commissioners 
Leslie Hooker, Harvey Appaerson and 
McCarthy Downs of the State Corpora- 
tion Commission, George A. Bowles, 
Commissioner of Insurance. 





EIERMAN’S POST-WAR TIPS 





New Amsterdam Manager Urges Im- 
provement of Limited Coverage on An- 
tiquated Dishonesty, Forgery Bonds 

In a recent letter to New Amsterdam 
Casualty general agents and branch man- 
agers J. Fred Eierman, manager of the 
home office fidelity department, points 
to the need for greater service to em- 
ployers who are not carrying dishonesty 
and forgery insurance and who will need 
this protection in the post-war period. 
Mr. Eierman notes that following World 
War I dishonesty and forgery substan- 
tially increased and’ that in the depres- 
sion years of the 30’s numerous losses 
in this category came to light, many in 
such large amounts as to force em- 
ployers’ bankruptcies. 

In preparation for a repetition of this 
loss trend the specific recommendation 
is made in Mr. Eierman’s letter that em- 
ployers carrying limited coverage on an- 
tiquated dishonesty and forgery bonds 
should be urged to substitute their pres- 
ent coverage with blanket position or 
primary commercial blanket bond or the 
comprehensive 3-D policy. It is sug- 
gested: Increase existing blanket bonds 
carried at minimum levels or convert 
$2,500 blanket position bonds to $10,000 
primary commercial blanket bonds. Mr. 
Eierman also feels that the three-year 
rating plan should prove helpful. 


IT COULD BE You! 





_ 4 GOOD MAN is NEEDED 
RIGHT WHERE YOU ARE 


TO SELL 


A Complete Line of Life, Hospital, Accident 
and Health Policies for Men and Women 


FEDERAL LIFE & CASUALTY CO. 


Detroit 2, Mich. 





Life and Hospital Policies for Children 


Retrospective Rating for 
N. J. Before Rating Bureau 


Possibility of retrospective rating in 
New Jersey in some form looms up with 
the recent submission by the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers of the 1943 compensation rating plars 
to the Compensation Rating & Inspec- 
tior Bureau of New Jersey. This pro- 
gram, embracing the A, B, C plans, must 
be acted upon by the bureau’s governing 
committee before it goes to the State 
Insurance Department for final action. 

Reportedly the agents of the state 
have already been advised of this latest 
effort to get approval of a retrospective 
rating plan in New Jersey. Members 
of the Casualty Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New Jersey were given a close- 
up view of its salient features at its De- 
cember luncheon meeting, Monday, by 
Thomas O. Carlson, actuary, National 
Bureau, as guest speaker. He was given 
close attention; performed ably. 

Ernest E. Ehlers of the Travelers, 
president of the association, presided and 
introduced Mr. Carlson. Among other 
things, the members present passed a 
memorial resolution on the death of 
William Griffin, Loyalty Group, an ex- 
ecutive committeeman. 


CONSOLIDATES DEPARTMENTS 





Hartford A. & I. Streamlines Bonding 
Activities; Names Superintendents 
for Fidelity-Surety Lines 
The contract and judicial bond de- 
partment and the public official and 
license bond department of Hartford 
Accident have been consolidated and 
will hereafter be known as the surety 

department. 

Under the new setup the company’s 
business in bonding lines will be con- 
ducted in two departments from now 
on; the fidelity departments, which con- 
tinues without change in its organiza- 
tion under the supervision of Assistant 
Secretary Ray H. Dexter; and _ the 
surety department under the direction 
of Assistant Secretaries C. M. O’Dowd 
and D. C. Mackinnon. Messrs. O’Dowd 
and Mackinnon will have co-extensive 
authority. 

Albon V. McGregor has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the surety 
department, and Paul C. Leining has 
been appointed its associate superin- 
tendent. Matters concerning judicial 
and contract bonds will be the primary 
consideration of Mr. McGregor, whereas 
those concerned with public official 
business will be handled by Mr. Leining 
In addition he will do promotional work. 


N. M. Paul’s 25th Milestone 


Norman M. Paul, manager of casu- 
alty lines in the Travelers’ Forty-second 
Street branch office, New York, cele- 
brated his twenty-fifth anniversary with 
the company December 13. In his honor 
associates held a dinner Wednesday 
evening at the George Washington 
Hotel, New York, with several members 
of the home office staff also in at- 
tendance. 

A native of Minneapolis, Mr. Paul 
attended the home office training school 
in 1920 and later was assigned to Min- 
neapolis. Following further assignments 
in Winnipeg, Minneapolis and Duluth, 
he became manager at Minneapolis and 
on October 1, 1940, was transferred to 
the Forty-second Street branch as 
nianager. 
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Army Liaison Flying Accident Rate 


(Continued from Page 26) 


Percentage Distribution of Accident 


Types, 1944 
Total 

Accident Type AAF Liaison 
Collisions with aircrafi 2.6 0.6 
Collisions with other 

objects 6.8 58 
Spins and stalls 9.7 iz 
Forced landing 14.6 20.5 
Landing 34.9 23.3 
Take-off &.4 10.3 
Taxiing 13.3 23.7 
Fire 2.9 0.7 
Miscellaneous and 

undetermined 68 29 

Total 100.0 100.0 


Accident Causes 

In the analysis of aircraft accidents, 
the AAF records all the contributing 
factors. More than one cause factor 
may, therefore be present in one acci- 
dent. During 1944, pilot errors were 
present in four out of every five liaison 
aircraft accidents; and errors of other 
personnel, such as instructors, main- 
tenance workers, and other operating 
personnel, were present in one out of 
every five accidents. Material factors 
were also present in one out of every 
five accidents, these being principally 
power plant and landing gear failures. 

In nearly half of all accidents there 
was some 2dditional factor present be- 
sides personnel errors or failures of 
material. Weather, for example, con- 
tribuied to one out of every five acci- 
dents; and the inadequacy of airports 
contributcd to one out of every ten 
accidents. These misccllaneous factors 
were much more important in the case 
of liaison aircraft accidents than they 
were for the AAF as a whole. Weather, 
for example, contributed to liaison air- 
craft accidents more than twice as fre- 
quently as for all AAF aircraft com- 
bined. 

The following table describes in gen- 
eral terms the causes of L-type acci- 
dents compared to the over-all AAF 
picture. 

Percentage Distribution of Accident 

Causes, 1944 
(Percent of Total Accidents in Which 
Each Cause Factor Was Present) 


ota 
Cause Factor AAF Liaison 
Pilot error 66.8 80.1 
Other personnel error 25.2 21.8 
Material failure 30.9 22.6 
Power plant 16.0 13.2 
\irframe 2.0 1.3 
Landing gear 8.9 7.1 
Other 5.9 1.7 
Miscellaneous 21.1 48.6 
Weather 9.0 19.7 
Airport 5.8 99 
Other 6.3 19.1 
Undetermined We | 


Detailed Study of One Year’s Accidents 


Detailed examination has been made 
of major accidents invelving liaison air- 


craft for the twelve-month period July 
1944 through June 1945. During this 
period 300,000 hours of flying were 


United States, or ap- 
million miles. 


logged in the 
prox'mately 20 


Accident Totals and Rates 


During the twelve months there were 
216 major accidents, 70 resulting in com- 
plete destruction of the aircraft. 

The rate of accident occurrence for 
all of the liaison models combined was 
considerably above the AAF average for 
the same period: There were 71 major 
accidents per 100,000 hours in liaison 
aircraft, compared to 42 for the AAF 
as a whole. There were 25 liaison air- 
craft wrecked per 100,000 hours, com- 
pared to 13 for all AAF aircraft. 

The records of the individual liaison 
models during this period were as fol- 
lows: 


Accidents Per 100,000 Hours 


Model Major Accidents Wrecks 
- 208 52 
L-2 85 30 


L-3 120 43 
L-4 74 20 
L-5 61 23 
L-6 211 53 
Total liaison 71 235 
Total AAF 42 13 


Pilot Experience 


AAF accident reports indicate a close 
relationship between flying experience 
and accident occurrence. Of the 198 
pilots involved in accidents for whom 
hours of flying experience were recorded 
on the accident report, 51, or more than 
cne out of every four, had less than five 
hours of experience in the model being 
flown. Following are the numbers of 
pilots involved in accidents, grouped ac- 
cording to hours of experience in the 
particular model of liaison aircraft in- 
volved in the accident. 


Experience Level cf Liaison Pilots 


Flying Number 
Hours of Pilots 
0-5 51 
6-10 12 
1i-15 12 
16-20 13 
21-25 8 
26-50 23 
51-100 24 
101-200 27 
201-300 14 
Over 300 14 


General Accident Types 
Liaison aircraft accidents included 
this study have been classified by gen- 
eral types and accord ng to the severity 

of the results, as follows: 


All Aircraft 

Acc:dents Wrecked 

Phase of Flight No. % No. % 
Landing 68 31 12 17 
Forced landing 44 20 21 30 
Taxiing 41 19 2 3 
In flight 27 13 22 31 
Take-off 24 11 11 16 
Other 12 6 2 3 
Total 216 100 70 ~=—100 


41 Taxiing Accidents 


While taxiing accidents accounted for 
19% of all major accidents involving 
liaison airplanes, they accounted for 


only 3% of the total number of aircraft 
wrecked. 

The most frequent type of taxiing 
accident, accounting for nearly half of 
the total, was running into obstacles on 
the airport. Pilots or mechenics taxied 
into parked or moving aircraft, tractors, 
fuel trucks, runvay flags, lights, open 
ditches and soft or uneven ground. 

The second most numerous of the 
taxiing accidents were nose-ups or nose- 


overs, totaling 16. The most important 
contributing factors were prop wash 
from other aircraft, gusty winds and 


sudden application of brakes. 
The difficulty of obtaining adequate 


forward vision makes it necessary to 
“S” while taxiing, and to hold taxiing 
specd down to walking speed. When 


these prectutions are not taken, sudden 
brake application to avoid an obstacle, 
or failure to stop because the pilot has 
been riding the brakes, leads either to 
nose-ups or collisions. 


24 Take-Off Accidents 


Take-off accidtnts accounted for 11% 
of liaison accidents. The more serious 
nature of many of these is indicated by 
the fact that they accounted for 16% 
of the aircraft wrecked. 

There were three principal types of 
take-off accidents. One ‘was collision 
with the surrounding terrain, which 
accounted for the largest number of 
wrecks. The most frequent accident- 
producing condition was attempting to 
take off from soft ground. The L-5, for 
example, with flaps down 30 degrees 
and no wind, requires a take-off run of 
500 feet on a hard-surfaced runway. On 
soggy turf or a muddy field, a 700-foot 
run is required. 

The second principal type of take-off 
accident resulted from engine failure, 
accounting for eight accidents; and 


EXPLAINS AIU RATE SLASH 


Major Lloyd Calls New Rate Schedule 
an Experiment; Urges Sale of Single 
Limit Liability 

Following his announcement recently 
that the Aero Insurance Underwriters 
will reduce aircraft liability rates by as 
much as 50%,*Major G. L. Lloyd, mana- 
ger of AIU, has sent a further letter to 
agents and brokers, with a comparative 
table showing some of the old and new 
rates, and other descriptive enclosures, 
including pointers on “Why You Should 
Sell Single Limit Liability Insurance.” 

In his letter, he says that for a long 
time AIU has been studying the cost of 
third party insurance for private owners 
and aircraft sales and service operators} 
that while the over-all loss experience 
on these classes, except for passengers 
carried for hire, has been very good, the 
premium has been small and for that 
reason, up until this time underwriters 
have been unwilling to make rate ad- 


justments such as would be justified by 
the same developed loss ratios on a 
much greater premium volume. 

He expressed the belief that the in- 
creasing number of aircraft now going 
into operation justifies the assumption 
that the future will bring a substantial 
increase in volume and that losses will 
not be greater proportionately than in 
the past. The AIU, accordingly, he said, 
has drawn up the new rate schedule and 
developed new schedules of rates for 
single limit liability. 

“We are admittedly,” he said, “em- 
barking upon an experiment but we be- 
lieve that if our agents and brokers will 
cooperate with us by bringing forcefully 
to the notice of all aircraft owners the 
wide coverage now available at such 
moderate cost, the spread of risk and 
volume of premium we necd will be 
forthcoming.” 





————. 
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GRIMALDI ON IMPAIRMENTS 
Tells 





Engineers Physically Im; aired 

Are No Problem If Industr: 
Fits Man to the Job 

The placing in industry of physically 
impaired workers, whether retirned 
veterans or others, constitutes no em- 
ployment problem if managemen: fol- 
lows a definite program of fittine the 
man to the job, John V. Grimaldi, of 
New York, research engineer, Na‘ional 
Conservation Bureau, accident preven- 
tion division of the Association o/ Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives, said in an 
address at a management and rfety 
session of the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical !ngi- 
neers in New York recently. 

“The successful placement of the 
physically impaired depends primarily 
on good personnel or management 
planning,” the speaker declared. 

“If the job is well done, there should 
be a minimum of work for the engineer 
to do. The objective of the selective 
placement program is to fit the man 
to the job, not the job to the man. 
Therefore, engineering revision of a job 
as a fundamental means for placing a 
physically exceptional worker is frowned 
on and only should be considered as a 
last resort.” 

However, he said, before one can 
fully recognize the employment equality 
between the impaired and the normal 
worker, he “must cleanse his thinking” 
of any ‘misconception concerning the 
imnaired. “It is generally unfamiliarity 
with severe impairments which corrupts 
our thinking,” he said, “so that we 
evaluate the impaired solely in terms 
of the deficiencies we sce. It would be 
more appropriate if we regarded each 
worker not as physically disabled, but 
as physically exceptional, so that the 
connotation of physical limitation is 
avoided. For as we now know, when 
the physically exceptional person is 
properly placed, he will be definitely a 
desirable employe.” 





there were six groundloops on take-off, 


half of them attributed to gusty winds. 


68 Landing Accidents 


Landing accidents comprised 31% of 
total accidents, but the less serious 
nature of these is demonstrated by the 
fact that they comprised only 17% of 
the wrecks. 

The four principal categories of land- 
ing accidents included 21 hard landings, 
15 groundloops, 13 nose-ups and nose- 
overs, and 10 material failures of the 
landing gear. 

Gusty winds were a common con- 
tributing factor in hard landings and 
groundloops, while excessive use of 
brakes, failure to use brakes soon 
enough, and brake failures were promi- 
nent in groundloops and nose-ups. 


44 Forced Landing Accidents 


Forced landings accounted for 20% 
of total accidents and 30% of the 
wrecked aircraft. Engine failure was 


the cause of 30 out of the total of 44 
accidents, and 10 resulted when the 
pilot became lost or out of gas, gen- 
erally in bad weather. 

Principal causes of engine failures i in- 
cluded carburetor icing, fuel system 
failures, and failures of the ignition 
system. There was considerable evidence 
of inadequate maintenance. In 13 forced 
landings the cause of the engine failure 
was undetermined. 


27 In-Flight Accidents 
The severity of in-flight accidents is 
indicated by the fact that while they 
accounted for only 13% of total acci- 
dents, they were responsible for 31% 
of all wrecks, which was more than 
for any other type of accident. 
In-flight accidents resulted principally 
from collisions with trees and power 
lines, or from flying into the ground. 
Among the circumstances leading to 
such accidents were flying below pre- 
acepet minimum altitude, dives and 
stalls. 


12 Other Accidents 
Of the remaining accidents, which 





occurred while the aircraft was on the 
ground, 11 took place during engine 
run-up, nine of these when the me- 
chanic or pilot started the engine with 
no chocks under the wheels, and gen- 
erally with no one in the cockpit. 


Summary of Accident Problems 


Review of one year’s liaison aircraft 
accident experience highlights a num- 
ber of principal problems encountered 
in AAF operations. Many of these prob- 
lems will be present in civil aviation, 
specifically in the case of the several 
thousand surplus liaison airplanes al- 
ready sold to private users, but also 
generally with respect to light plane 
operations as a whole. Unsafe aircraft 
designs, improper maintenance, poor 
airports, inadequate traffic control, care- 
less personnel, improperly trained pilots, 
difficulties of weather and navigation— 
these and other basic accident causes 
persist regardless of whether the opcra- 
tion is military or civil. 

With the expectation of a rapid and 
considerable increase in the ownership 
and operation of light planes, how high 
an accident toll can be expected to ac- 
company this expansion? If improve- 
ment in the private aircraft accident 
rate is no greater in the future than 
it was before the war, the inevitable 
answer is that the toll will be very high. 
Specifically, with 300,000 private aircraft 
operating an average of 20,000 miles 
per year, there would be an annual 
total of 48,000 private aircraft accidents. 

Steps must be taken, of course, to 
assure that private aviation will !:ave 
no such accident record as this. nd 
assurance that it will not, calls for posi- 
tive prevention measures, among which 
the following are suggested as examp!es: 

Of the 216 accidents occurring in the 
year studied, 48 involved failures of ' 
aircraft itself. This record is eviden 
that either ‘the design and Saaaection 
of these airplanes or their maintenance 
was inadequate for safe operation under 
the conditions encountered. 
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The most numerous failures were in 
the engine, totaling 30 of the 48 ma- 
| failures. While 13. engine failures 


See of undetermined origin, there were 
several determined causes which oc- 
curred frequently, including fuel and 
oil system failures, ignition system 


failures, and difficulties with the car- 
buretor. Landing gear and brake failures 
wer" also prominent, accounting for 14 
accidents. b 

lt ispection and maintenance errors 
were important contributors to material 
failures, among them being faulty en- 
cine inspection, bad spark plugs, clogged 
oil systems, poor workmanship on the 
landing gear, improper brake installa- 
tion, and failure to check batteries. 

\With respect to aircraft design, it 
should also be noted that many acci- 
den‘s attributed to personnel error, 
suci! as frequent collisions and ground- 
loops, may be correctible only by de- 
sign changes which will assist the pilot 
to avoid error. Thus the aircraft manu- 
facturer has the task not only of build- 
ing an airplane which will not fail, but 
one which will also remove as far as 
possible the difficulties of flying and 
the opportunities for pilots to make 

istakes. 

In the AAF, it has been found that 
many liaison pilots feel it is safe to 
take unnecessary chances with the light 
maneuverable type of aircraft. The an- 
swer to that has been aptly stated in 
Flying Safety's Pilot Training Manual 
for the L-5. “Sure it’s safe! It can just 
barely kill you.” 

Liaison aircraft accidents reveal that 
the need for taking the light plane 
seriously is not always appreciated. Fly- 
ing below prescribed minimums, im- 
proper clearances, starting the engine 
without chocks, failure to check ignition 
switch during pre-flight, stalling in 
steep turns, failing to apply carburctor 
heat, failure to use brakes in time, taxi- 
ing too fast—these errors indicate both 
lack of care and lack of knowledge. 

And the fact ‘that instructors con- 
tributed to a considerable number of 
accidents is evidence of the importance 
of adequate instruction. The large num- 
ber of students who will be taught to 
fly their own planes in the next few 
years points to the necessity for stand- 
ard instruction, high standards of in- 
structor personnel, and uniform train- 
ing literature. 


Airports and Other Facilities 

A total of 47 accidents out of the 216 
occurring in the twelve-month period 
studied were caused or made possible by 
inadequacies in the airport or its 
operation. 

Evidence of these inadequacies was 
found in the frequent collisions with 
aircraft, trucks, or other vehicles, and 
the damage sustained by running into 
ditches or surface irregularities on the 
runway or taxi-strips. Considerable dam- 
age was also caused bv failure to sepa- 
rate light plane operations from the 
movement of larger aircraft, resulting 
in nose-ups in prop wash. 

The frequent accidents which occurred 
during engine run-ups were due pri- 
marily to carelessness, specifically be- 
cause chocks were not in place or be- 
cause no one was in the plane. 
ther examples of inefficient airport 
management lay in errors of control 
tower operators, improperly marked 
- ways, and careless handling of gaso- 
ine, 

ii safe operation is to be achieved, 
design and maintenance of airports and 
methods of traffic control will have to 
take into consideration the operating 
characteristics and limitations of small 
aircraft. Many of the problems encoun- 
tered will be similar to engineering 
Problems on the highway: the proper 
Maintenance of runway surfaces, ade- 
quate drainage, removal of fixed ob- 
Strictions, covering of ditches, stabiliz- 
ins of runway shoulders, and enforce- 
ment of traffic rules for all vehicles on 
the airport. In addition it will be neces- 
sary to maintain a business-like ground 
sta‘f which will provide reliable service, 
including maintenance and storage. 

Other facilities required for safe fly- 


ing will include adequate weather re- 


IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


By J. Dewey Dorsett 


General Manager, Association of Casualty and Surety Executives 


On the eve of its seventeenth year, 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives has issued a booklet entitled 
“In the Public Service.” the purpose of 
which is to provide a brief outline of the 
objectives and principal activities of the 
association. It was prepared in response 
to many requests from agents, brokers, 
buyers and the general public, and this 
seems an appropriate place to present a 
brief summation of what the booklet 
contains. 

The association, which is made up of 
sixty-six leading capital stock casualty 
and surety companics, is a non-profit 
public service organization, and its pur- 
poses are: 

1. To provide a forum for the discus- 
sion of general problems which are of 
common concern to steck casualty and 
surety companies doing business in the 
a States. 

To promote the interests of such 
compani es in every legitimate manner 
consistent with the public welfare. 


Established in 1929 


The association had its origin in inter- 
company committees which were created 
to deal with problems calling for group 
action, particularly during the period of 
rapid expansion following the first 
World War. It became apparent that 
such problems were continuing and that 
others were arising, and the permanent 
association was established in 1929, 

The association is composed of a 
number of departments and divisions: 
The National Conservation Bureau, 
whose duties are concerned with acci- 
dent-prevention in all fields; the cas- 
ualty department, law department, fi- 
delity and surety department, claims bu- 
reau, division of research and the divi- 
sion of information and publications, in 
addition to a library and administrative 
and business offices. 

The casualty department handles com- 
plex and frequently changing problems 
which arise in workmen’s compensation 
insurance, occupational diseases, auto- 
mobile liability insurance, motor vehicle 
financial responsibility laws, compulsory 
health insurance, and laws establishing 
second-injury funds to encourage the 
productive employment of physically im- 
paired workers. These and_ kindred 
questions require diligent research and 
discussion before they may be settled in 
the public interest. “Working with the 
casualty department is an advisory com- 
mittee which is made up of member com- 
pany officers who are experienced spe- 
cialists in the casualty field. 

In a business which is subject to gov- 
ernment regulation, it is essential that 
accurate and continuous information re- 
garding legislative, administrative and 
judicial developments be collected and 
preserved. The law department takes 
care of this part of the association’s pro- 
eram and distributes information on 
many legal phases of the casualty and 
surety business which includes analyses 
of pending bills and legislative enact- 
ments, judicial decisions, legal and fact- 
ual briefs and arguments, and rulings of 
insurance departments, attorneys-gen- 





porting and aids to navigation. The fact 
that Army liaison aircraft become lost 
and out of gas despite radio equipment 
and navigation training points to the 
importance of markers and signs to 
guide the private pilot. And because 
adverse weather is often a contributing 
factor in these accidents, the impor- 
tance of frequent and correct forecasts, 
and of a knowledge of weather condi- 
tions, is likewise apparent. 


eral, social security boards, tax depart- 
ments and workmen’s compensation 
boards. All of these are activities in the 
public service. 


8,000 Volumes in Library 


The library contains some 8,000 vol- 
umes and thousands of other reference 
items and is maintained for the use of 
member companies, allied organizations 
and the association staff. 

The fidelity and surety department is 
equally scrving the public interest. It 
studies and analyzes laws and legislative 
proposals affecting the bonding business, 
encourages uniformity in the laws of the 
several states of the Federal Govern- 
ment as they affect fidelity and surety 
bonding requircments and practices, and 
concerns itself with all pending litigation 
and judicial decisions of general fidelity- 
surety interest. Of 5,800 bills studied by 
the association staff in the first four 
months of 1945, about one-half were of 
interest to the fidelity and surety busi- 
ness. 

A question of immediate public inter- 
est is the vast post-war construction pro- 
gram, in which the fidelity and surety 
business will play an important role by 
providing adequate bases for credit, by 
guaranteeing contractual performance 
and by carrying out the other functions 
of suretyship. In cooperation with other 
groups representing the construction in- 
dustry, the fidelity and surety depart- 
ment has given intense study to this 
question so that the nation’s vital recon- 
struction program may be given the 
fullest encouragement. 


Claims Bureau Activities 


In the eyes of the policyholder, no 
function of insurance is quite so im- 
portant as the payment of a claim. In- 
surance companies, therefore, are con- 
stantly on the alert for ways and means 
of improving their claim service. The 
Claims Bureau is the department 
through which the association’s member 
companies conduct cooperative studies 
and activities in the claims field. The 
purposes and duties of the Claims Bu-_ 
reau are: To improve claim conditions 
among the member companies and those 
they serve; to accelerate the just settle- 
ment of claims; and to detect and pre- 
vent fraudulent claims. 

Several decades ago it became evident 
that claim faking and the practices of 
unethical professional cla’m rings had 
reached proportions that called for ac- 
tion, and out of that need the Claims 
Bureau was founded. Many of the 
Claims Bureau staff are former FBI 
men, and field offices are maintained in 
cities throughout the country from 
which they conduct their investigations. 
The bureau’s system of operating with 
district attorneys, Federal agencies, and 
state and municipal police authorities 
has broken up some of the most dan- 
gerous claim racketeering rings in the 
country, and has brought many individ- 
ual claim fakers to justice. 

An interesting aid in detecting frau- 
dulent claims as well as accelerating the 
payment of .just claims is the Index 
System which now has more than 8,000,- 
000 claims records on file. The services 
of the Index System have been made 
available to casualty, surety and utility 
companies, municipalities, trade associa- 
tions, and many others. 

The plate glass division of the Claims 
Bureau, which grew out of a special 
need in this field, maintains contact with 
glaziers, confers with labor organiza- 
tions regarding replacement work, keeps 
track of governmental regulations relat- 
ing to replacement, and generally per- 
forms such other duties as are necessary 
to help improve the services that make 
up a plate glass insurance contract. 

The Claims Bureau is another depart- 
ment of the association where service to 
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member companies is synonymous with 
public service. 
Research Most Recent Addition 

The most recent addition to the asso- 
ciation’s service departments is the di- 
vision of research, established in 1944 
in response to the growing need to con- 
duct objective studies that deal with the 
problems of the casualty and surety 
business, to interpret changing condi- 
tions and to keep member companies in- 
formed of significant trends in the in- 
surance and allied fields, and carry out 
such other research projects as may be 
indicated. 

In the course of its general activities 
the division collaborates with major 
research organizations, governmental 
agencies, state insurance departments, 
and industrial commissions. The division 
has prepared many diversified studies 
which include workmen’s compensation, 
non-occupational disability insurance, 
crop insurance, casualty insurance out- 
look in South America, and employment 
opportunities in the insurance industry. 

The research division is supervised by 
an advisory committee consisting of 
member company specialists. 

Information and Publications 

It is the function of the information 
and publications division to interpret 
the widespread activities of the associa- 
tion to the general public. This division 
prepares and issues all news releases to 
the press and assists writers, editors, 
film producers and radio commentators 
in the development of human interest 
material arising in the association’s 
work. It also reviews all addresses made 
by members of the association stz we and 
edits all publications of the othe ; de- 
partments. 

This division also edits and publishes 
the Casualty & Surety Journal, official 
publication of the association, which cir- 
culates among more than 42,000 agents 
throughout the country. 

In summation, the booklet states, “The 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives is a busy center of the constant 
activity arising from the many aspects 
of American life which affect or are 
affected by the casualty and surety busi- 
ness.” 





American Surety Award to 
Suggestion Contributor 


President A. F. Lafrentz, American 
Surety Co., has approved an employe’s 
suggestion that a special luncheon (plus 
a trip to New York if the winner is 
from out of town) be given the mem- 
ber of the staff making the largest 
single contribution to the company’s 
suggestion program during the period 
February 27, 1945, to February 27, 1946. 
The grand prize to be awarded the win- 
ner will be a check for $100. 

Several grand awards have been made 
in previous years for outstanding con- 
tributions to the program, which has 
been in effect since February 27, 1942, 
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L’Estrange Receives Results on 
Best Month Ever for Wisconsin Nat'l 








G. A. L’Estrange and C. 


G. A. 


avency 


L’Estrange, vice president and 
director, Wisconsin National 
Life, Oshkosh, beams with pride and 
pleasure as he receives, in the above 
picture, the final results of the recent 
month’s appreciation drive which agents 
of the company conducted in his honor. 
In the life department new_ business 
rose to $2,133,990 in comparison with 
quota of $1,800,000, and A. & H. new 
initial premiums rose to $13,635, well 
ahead of the $12,500 quota. This produc- 
tion, representing largest vclume ever 
produced by Wisconsin National Life 











R. Boardman 


agents, was climaxed on October 28, by 
a surprise presentation to C. R. Board- 
man, president of the company, who 
celebrated his 85th birthday that day. 
In his honor the men turned in $422,130 
of life and $1,353 of new initial A. & H. 
premiums. 

In all, 113 representatives of the com- 
pany qualified for extra commissions for 
the month and the eight leading pro- 
ducers received Victory bonds as spe- 
cial awards. The leaders included: A. K. 
Wagner, M. L. Faupel, E. B. Moran, 
G. H. Wilkinson, S. G. Hall, E. L. 
Matyn, R. G. Jansen and N. E. Ziskind. 





Accident Prevention 
(Continued from Page 92) 


a full-time traffic engineer to its staff 
there. Similar surveys were conducted 
for key industries, traction companies 
and others looking to an improvement 
in their transportation facilities for in- 
dustrial workers. Our traffic and trans- 
portation division also developed the 
“War Transportation Survey Manual,” 
to guide still other agencies in the solu- 
tion of wartime problems. 

Our “Handbook of Industrial Safety 
Standards” also was revised and a sup- 
plement added, entitled, “Wartime Pro- 
tection of Industrial Plants,” which was 
widely distributed by the Association’s 
member companies to their assured as 
an aid in guarding against war-bred ac- 
cident hazards. To the same end, the in- 
flux of women into industry led to the 
preparation of an employe booklet es- 
pecially for women in the factory. 


The Center’s Wartime Activities 


Now, let’s look more closely at the 
wartime story of the Center for Safety 
Education, whose director is Dr. Her- 
bert J. Stack, widely experienced in 
safety educational work. The Center 
is now in its eighth year. The past year 
has been one of the most valuable and 
productive since its organization, and 
one of its most important activities has 
been training work for the Army Serv- 
ice Forces and Army Air Forces. More 
than 1,600 officers and civilian engineers 
have been enrolled in industrial safety 
courses from all Army posts, camps, 
and stations in the country since the 
Army safety program was organized. 
In addition, eight courses were offered 
to ground safety officers in Air Force 
installations, besides courses for super- 
visors of safety in shipyards and indus- 
tries in the metropolitan area. This 
work was warmly commended by Major 
General Archer L. Lerch, Provost Mar- 


shal General, and the Center has now 
been requested to organize similar 
courses for the Army on a peacetime 
basis. 

As part of its war activities, the Cen- 
ter conducted a series of rehabilitation 
studies, resulting in the publication of 
a book entitled “Industrial Rehabilita- 
tion,” a study on “The Relative Work 
Efficiency of Physically Disabled Indus- 
trial Workers,” and a thesis on “Testing 
Methods and Techniques for Use in the 
Licensing of Drivers with Physical 
(Orthopedic) Disabilities.” Following 
the completion of these studies, the Cen- 
ter assisted the National Conservation 
Bureau in conducting a series of meet- 
ings in various cities to aid in a selective 
placement program for disabled veterans 
and civilians alike. It has, of course, 
been continuing its regular training 
courses for educators who are working 
for advanced degrees through fellow- 
ships and scholarships. 


New Courses for War Veterans 


This year, for the first time, a special 
series of fourteen courses has been set 
up’ for training returning veterans in in- 
dustrial safety under the GJ. Bill of 
Rights, and thirty veterans will be en- 
rolled in these courses during the year. 

As the problems of a post-war tech- 
nological society loom increasingly great 
on the accident-prevention front, the 
Center is increasingly alert to meet the 
needs of accident prevention through 
education. Its general program of re- 
search, leadership training, field serv- 
ices, and specialized activities will be 
intensified and adapted to meet these 
needs. Specifically, the Center is pro- 
jecting a program that will result in the 
initiation and conduct of selected proj- 
ects designed to curb accidents through 
educational efforts. 

The needs of traffic safety will be met 
through training institutes for school 
administrators, teachers, and enforce- 
ment workers, on a nationwide basis. 
Efforts will be expended to prepare 


1945 Casualty Trends 
(Continued from Page 88) 


of Georgia and it became effective as 
of March 8. Laws in various other 
states were amended during the year 
and some of them drastically. 


Assigned risk plans are now in effect 
in twenty-one states. The greater 
hazards which such risks involve is em- 
phasized by the high loss ratio thereon. 
I recently reviewed experience on a 
very substantial volume of business in 
twelve states involving an earned pre- 
mium of more than half a million dol- 
lars. The loss ratio on automobile bodily 
injury and property damage combined 
was 68%. 

Assigned risk plans have made it pos- 
sible for the companies to render a real 
public service in caring for sub-normal 
risks and in affording the public pro- 
tection against the financial irrespon- 
sibility of many such risks. The plans 
are designed to spread the truly sub- 
normal risks among the various compa- 
nies on a fair and equitable basis to the 
end that each may bear its proportionate 
share of the burden. 


Standard Automobile Liability Policy 


For some time the need for revising 
the standard automobile liability policy 
has been recognized and a new and im- 
proved contract should be available in 
946 and prove one of the “High Lights” 
of that year. 


Bank Agent Auto Plan 


During the year 1945 the bank-agent 
finance plan sponsored by the National 
Association of Insurance Agents was 
announced and publicized. It has been 
enthusiastically received by many banks 
and insurance agencies and should prove 
a potent.factor in the development of 
automobile business for casualty as well 
as fire insurance companies. 


Miscellaneous Liability Lines 


The chief developments in the mis- 
cellaneous liability field this year were 
the increased demand for broadening 
and simplification of contracts and for 
the creation of new forms of insurance 
for hazards and exposures for which in- 
surance protection has heretofore been 
unavailable. I predict a very substan- 
tial increase in so-called miscellaneous 
bodily injury liability and property dam- 
age liability coverages in 1946. Moreover, 
the further substantial development of 
the business should continue through 
the years ahead. The experience for 
1945 will undoubtedly show an under- 
writing profit and there is every reason 


to believe that there will be a fi: 
underwriting profit in 1946, 
Burg and Glass Situation 

The 1945 picture as far as bure': 
insurance is concerned is not as brig 
as it was in the months before the w 
closed. Experience results will pro. 
disclose that the various crime waves j 
greater Néw York and other large | 
of the country resulted in some size} 
burglary and hold-up claims agains 
insurance companies. At the same ¢: 
these crime waves call front-page atte 
tion to the need for burglary protec! 
and agents and brokers should use them 
to good advantage in their 1946 sales 
programs. 

The 1945 national experience for burg- 
lary and plate glass should be satis- 
factory from an underwriting standpoint 
although not as profitable as the ex- 
perience for the previous year. Under- 
writers will need to be especially care- | 
ful and alert in the coming months in 
their selection of burglary risks. The 
broad form money and securities policy 
which gained considerable favor during 
the year showed the greatest propor- 
tionate increase in premiums of any 
burglary form. Of the other lines, open 
stock burglary and residence and out- 
side theft coverages, showed the great- 
est proportionate increases and these 
_— should repeat their performance 
in 

Boiler and Machinery 

A center of interest in the boiler and 
machinery business this year was the 
field and client response to the new 
manual and rates which were put 
through late last year after months of 
study and consultation with the inde- 
pendent-writing companies in this class 
of business. Preliminary information 
creates some doubt as to whether there 
will be even a nominal underwriting 
profit for 1945. Although the future 
is admittedly uncertain, it is hoped that 
improved conditions will be reflected in 
an underwriting profit for 1945. In this 
connection, it will be recognized that 
new equipment will be available and it 
will be easier to have repairs and re- 
placements made than it has been for 
quite some time. The situation should 
also be helped by the return of experi- 
enced men from the armed forces to 
jobs in industrial plants. 

By way of summation let me say that, 
all things considered, 1945 was a satis- 
factory year and we can look for better 
results in 1946. In spite of prevailing 
uncertainties it may well be that the 
next decade will show a greater increase 
in casualty volume than any previous 
decade. As to underwriting results I 
should prefer to let the future furnish 
the answer. However, I face the future 
optimistically. 





schoolmen to participate actively in high 
school and college programs of driver 
education. At selected points throughout 
the country, specialized training for 
motor vehicle fleet supervisors and in- 
surance fleet engineers will be provided. 

Industrial safety training will be ad- 
vanced through new curriculum offerings 
at the Center and in the field. 


Reorienting for Peacetime 


With peace now restored, it will be 
comparatively simple to reorient the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau program 
from a wartime back to a peacetime 
basis. Many steps have already been 
taken and our plans for the coming year 
include a definite expansion of our high 
school driver education program which 
is now in effective use in twenty-two 
states. To this will be added activity in 
the field of commercial vehicle opera- 
tion, partly through the National Com- 
mittee for Motor Vehicle Fleet Super- 
visors Training, of which the Conserva- 
tion Bureau is a member, and through 
the development of materials for dis- 
tribution by member companies of the 
Association. It will also be our purpose 
to rapidly expand our series of publica- 
tions in the industrial field. 

Another subject in which the Bureau 
has pioneered is thatsof periodic inspec- 
tion of motor vehicles. Because of the 
present condition of all motor transpor- 
tation, there is a strong resurgence of 


interest in the passage of laws requiring 
such inspections. 

In the field of traffic engineering we 
will revise such timely publications as 
“Traffic Engineering Handbook” and 
“Traffic Engineering and the Police,” 
and in addition produce several new pub- 
lications. 

In conclusion, it was a privilege to 
have been permitted to render recog- 
nized service to the nation in time of 
war. Our peacetime goal is to render no 
less service to the nation in its new era 
of progress. 


AMERICAN CASUALTY NAMES 3 

The American Casualty Co., Reading, 
Pa., announces the appointments for the 
company’s Philadelphia branch office of 
James W. Hughes as manager of ‘he 
claim department, S. Wayne Schuler as 
manager of the fidelity and surety <e- 
partment, and George P. Mosely as 
manager of the burglary and plate glass 
department. 


ONT. CONSIDERS MEDICAL PLAN 

The Ontario Medical Association next 
month will meet to discuss a consti‘u- 
tional amendment that will permit ‘he 
operation of a medical insurance pi". 
Details of the proposed scheme are "0t, 
as yet, complete, but discussions 1['i'!S 
far have been directed towards a scheme 
which would provide insurance for major 
medical services. 
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To OuR FORMER SERVICEMEN: 


EUGENE C. MERRILL, Vice President 
Major, Air Corps 


THOMAS F. DIACK, Jr., Marine Manager 
Lieutenant, U.S. N.R. 


HOWARD J. YOUNG, Automobile Underwriter 
Corporal, U. S. Army 


LOUIS L. LENGLER, Automobile Underwriter 
Radio Technician 


A private handshake, a slap on the back and a hearty 
welcome to your old desk seems entirely inadequate. 
We.want in addition to pay this public tribute to 


your unstinting loyalty to your country. We know 
that the insurance fraternity joins us in this greeting. 
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The London & Lancashire Insurance Company, Lt 


London & Lancashire Indemnity Company 
Law Union & Rock Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Standard Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. (ire Dept, 
Safeguard Insurance Company 

Orient Insurance Company 
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